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$18.00 — Chro- Streamline 
mium Cigarette Duofold Jr. 
Lighter and Pen in base of 


Convertible Inlaid Enamel. 


$8.00—Chromium Plated Base 
with Inlaid Enamel top in 
Green, Blue or Lavender, with 
Convertible Moiré Pen to match, 
including Free Pocket Cap, in 
Traveling Case. 


$10.00—Black Metal Base, 
places for scratch pad and 
clips. Convertible Stream- 
line Duofold Jr. Pen. 


$37.50— Green Onyx Base, 

with two Convertible Duofold 
Jr. Pens, including Free Pocket 
Caps and Clips. 


$57.50—OnyxBase, BronzeFin- 
ished Elephants, two Convertible 
Streamline Duofold Jr. Pens. 


this Christmas $ Hee. 
Yu f uid Best | 


“Spirit of 
Aviation”? 
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| onyx, $250.00 
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Pens and Pencils 


freamline 
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Obtainable only in Parker Pens and 
Pencils is this beautiful, symmetrical 
Streamline shape; also a Pocket Cap and 

Clip with every Desk Set Pen—was extra—now 
free. This combination makes 2 pens of one — 
for Pocket and for Desk Base. 

Parker originated this double-duty feature — 
no other pen is convertible. Screwing on a ta- 
pered end transforms it toa Desk Pen. Removing 
the taper restores it to a Pocket Pen. 

Thus those who give Parker Desk Sets will 
give a Pocket Duofold, too; and those who give 
Parker Pocket Pens alone {without desk bases} 
will be giving also half of a Desk Set. To have a 
desk set later their loved ones will not have to 
buy an extra pen. A base will be enough. 

No other pens and pencils set so low or look 
so neat in the pocket as Parker’s new Streamline 
Duofold with a clip that starts — not halfway 
down the cap — but at the tip! 

Pressureless Point, jewel-color Permanite Bar- 
rel {28% lighter than rubber, yet non-breakable}, 
24% greater ink capacity than average, size for 
size, and guaranteed forever against all defects. 

Good dealers everywhere are ready with | 
Parker’s new Streamline shapes for Christmas. 

The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Desk Lamp 
and W riting 
cAccessories | 


$100.00 — Base of Bronzed | 
metal with compartments | 
for clips, pins, erasers, etc., 
with two Convertible Duo- 
fold Sr. Black and Pearl 
Pens, including Free Pocket 
wm. Capsand Clips. A De Luxe 

ms Christmas Gift for the 
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to a man at Christmas 


Just how does the Gillette Fifty 
Box qualify as the ideal Christmas 
gift fora man? Here’s how—on these 
eight counts: 


it is practical... Man, famous for his 
practical mind, insists on useful gifts. 


Yet he probably wouldn’t buy this for 
himself... From long habit, he is used to 
getting his blades in packs of five and ten. 
This will be a new andrefreshing idea for him. 


He'll be sure to use it... Blades are a 
daily necessity in every man’s life. The Gillette 
Fifty Box is the most convenient way to have 
them. 


It is personal... It’s all to himself, for 
his own intimate, bathroom use. 


It is good looking ... Packed, as you see, 
in a metal box, velvet lined, with a spring- 
hinge cover. Blades are enclosed in brilliant 
Cellophane. 


it is truly generous... With fifty smooth, 
double-edged Gillette Blades in easy grasp, 
a man can look forward to more continuous 
shaving comfort than he has probably ever 
enjoyed before in his life. 


It will last well beyond the Christmas 
season... For months his mornings will 
be free from all thought of buying Gillette 
Blades. 


It is reasonable in price ... Five dollars 
buys this ¿deal gift. On sale everywhere. 


RA DTO—Tune inon “The Gillette Blades” every Saturday 
evening, 9:30 to 10:00 o’clock, Eastern Standard Time, over 
the National Broadcasting Company’s Blue Network, WJZ 
and associated stations. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Gillette 
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Give Him shaving comfort in abundance 
with the famous Fifty Box of Gillette Blades 
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to the dancing daughters 

of this nation and to Joan 
Crawford, who represents them, 
appears in the February College 
Humor, with a portrait of Miss 
Crawford by John La Gatta. 
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Murder 


In introducing Clifford Orr with 
The Dartmouth Mystery, College 
Humor presented to its audi- 


ence a new mystery writer with a ° 


new variety of mystery to tell. 
The February issue opens to his 
next story of murder at a college 
club in New York City. 
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I Turned To Ice When 


I Tried To Talk 


— But Now I Can Sway An 
Audience of Thousands! 


I HAD always been painfully bashful. 
When trying to carry on even the most 
commonplace conversation my voice would 
sound unnatural and my hands and knees 
would tremble. Often I would listen to an 
argument among a group and become so 
keenly interested that I would want to voice 
my own opinion—yet ti- 
midity would keep me 
silent. I never had the 
courage to stand up for 
what I knew to be my 
rights—I was always 
afraid of “what people 
will say,” of ridicule. Since 
my childhood I had had a 
secret desire to appear in 
public—to be active in 
politics—but my shyness 
was so great that I turned 
to ice when I tried to talk 
—in even the smallest 
gathering! 

My inability to talk was 
also affecting my business 
success. I dreaded going 
in and asking for a raise—I was afraid of any 


situation that meant using my voice—hav- 
ing toexpress myself. I didn’t know how to present 
the ideas which I was sure the firm could use. I was 
just a plodder, a truck horse, capable of doing a lot 
of heavy work but of no use where brilliant per- 
formance was required. Often I would see men 
who were not half so thorough nor so hard working 
as I, promoted to positions where they made a 
brilliant showing—not through hard work, but 
through their ability to talk cleverly and convinc- 
ingly—to give the appearance of being efficient and 


skillful. 
In 20 Minutes a Day 


And then suddenly I discovered a new easy method 
which made me a forceful speaker almost overnight. 
I learned how to dominate one man or an audience 
of thousands—how to say just the right words ac the 
right time, how to win and hold the attention of 


ambition 
thinker 


WHAT 20 MINUTES A DAY 
WILL SHOW YOU 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
to propose and respond to toasts 
to address board meetings 
to tell entertaining stories 
to make a political speech 
to make after-dinner speeches 
to converse interestingly 
to write letters 
to sell more goods 
.to train your memory 
to enlarge your vocabulary 
to develop self-confidence 
to acquire a winning personality 

How to strengthen your will power and 


How to become a clear, accurate 


How to develop your power of con- 
centration 
How to be the master of any situation 


those around me, how to express my thoughts simply 
and clearly, yet in a pleasing, interesting and amus- 
ing way. In just a few months I was able to make 
campaign speeches for a local candidate—I who a 
short time before had turned to ice when I tried to 
carry on an ordinary conversation! 


Soon I had won salary increases, promotion, pop- 
ularity, power. Today I always have a ready flow of 
speech at my command. I am able torise to any oc- 
casion, to meet any emergency 
with just the right words, to 
approach all types of people 
with ease and fearlessness. And 
Iaccomplished all this by devel- 
oping the natural power of 
speech possessed by everyone, 
but cultivated by so few—by 
simply spending 20 minutes a 
day in my own home on this 
most fascinating subject. 

a 

There is no magic, no trick, 
no mystery about becoming a 
powerful and convincing talker 
—a brilliant, easy, fluent con- 
versationalist. You, too, can 
conquer timidity, stage 
fright, self-consciousness and 
bashfulness, winning advance- 
ment in salary, popularity, so- 
cial standing and success. To- 
day, business demands for the 
big, important high - salaried 
jobs, men who can dominate 
others—men who can make others do as they wish. 
It is the power of forceful, convincing speech that 
causes one man to jump from obscurity to the presi- 
dency of a great corporation; another from a small, 
unimportant territory to a sales-manager’s desk; 
another from the rank and file of political workers to 
a post of national importance; atimid, retiring, self- 
conscious man to change almost overnight into a 
popular and much applauded after-dinner speaker. 
Thousands have accomplished just such amazing 
things through this simple, easy yet effective training. 


Send for This Amazing 
Booklet 


This new method of training is fully described in a 
very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon be- 
low. This book is called How to Work Wonders 
With Words. Init you are shown how to conquer 


stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness 
and fear—those things that keep you silent while 
men of lesser ability get what they want by the sheer 
power of convincing speech. Not only men who have 
made millions, but thousands have sent for this 
book—and are unstinting in their praise of it. You 
are told how to bring out and develop your priceless 
“hidden knack’’—the natural gift within you— 
which will win for you advancement in position and 
salary, popularity, social standing, power and real 
success. You can obtain your copy absolutely free 


by sending the coupon. 


North American Institute 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1331, Chicago, Ill. 

[North American Institute 

| 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1331 | 
Chicago, Illinois 


| Please send me FREE and without obligation my 
copy of your inspiring booklet, How to Work 
Wonders with Words, and full information regard- 
ing your Course in Effective Speaking. 
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Mic CLAUSES Vou 


Don’t ponder over this gift question any longer. 
The coupons make it easy for you to finish your 
Christmas shopping right now. 

2 gift subscriptions for $5 

4 gift subscriptions for $10 

6 gift subscriptions for $14 : 

8 gift subscriptions for $17 
Send us your check with the names and addresses ae. 
of your friends who are to receive COLLEGE 
Humor. Just before Christmas we will mail 
them an attractive card, telling them of your 
thoughtfulness and splendid selection of their 
gift. Correce Humor is the happy solution to 
your Christmas worries. 


Address 


x 


Send (©jegeHumor and 
a nice big Christmas Card to 


Send (JlejeHumor and 
a nice big Christmas Card to 
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CAN TAF FORD To. Muss! 


Is YOUR child Santa conscious? 


Y slip into that red flannel suit with the four-ply “Boy, it’s great to be alive—I guess the kids will just about 
absorbent cotton sewed on the collar and cuffs, and fold up this year when I step out of the old fireplace.” 

don those moth-eaten whiskers which used to grace The house is quiet as a tomb and the family are all grouped 
Junior’s angora chaps. You smile to yourself and say, around the tree, gasping for breath. The zero hour ap- 
proaches and you stifle a sneeze and re- 
swallow that third highball. The kiddies 
are all standing near the tree as you step 
out. Yes, there they are: the twins, Mary 
and Jack from next door, and little Sophie, 
aged eight months. 

“Why, hello, Daddy. What’s the idea 
of the false face?” This from Sophie, and 
you realize that the show is over—you are 
a has-been. “Everyone laughed as ‘you 
stepped up to play Santy Claus.” 

Of course the moral of this story is that 
baby Sophie would never have com- 
mitted such a social error had she read 
Co.tiece Humor. 

So watch your Clauses folks; today’s 
the day we give babies away. 


N EVER before has Correce Humor presented such a dazzling array of talent as in 
the forthcoming issue. The new year will bring readers of this magazine features 
and fiction from such people as Frank R. Adams, Stephen Graham, Royal Brown, Jim 
Tully, James Aswell, Arthur Stringer, Eric Hatch, Charleson Gray, Alec Waugh, Stephen 
French Whitman, Dawn Powell, Dorothy Speare, the Montrosses, Henry Morton Robin- 
son, F. Scott and Zelda Fitzgerald, T. Morris Longstreth, Donald Culross Peattie, James 
Neville, Paul Annixter, Julia Pegler, Ruth Suckow, Llewellyn Hughes, Arthur T. Mun- 
yan, Holworthy Hall, Clifford Orr, Babette Deutsch, Morley Callaghan, O. O. McIntyre, 
Don Herold, Lucian Cary, Claude Binyon, James Warner Bellah, Walter Winchell and 
Katharine Brush. 

The novels appearing in this magazine during 1930 will later be published in book form 
at prices ranging from two to three dollars per volume. For the price of one of these 
novels at a book store, you can have twelve issues of this magazine. 
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Still across the meadows 
Blow the butterflies, 

Still the clover blossoms 
Bend and sway; 

On the breast of summer, 
Sleeping autumn lies. 
Faintly, die away 

All things bright and sweet, 
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DRAWN BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 


ALL DANCE NO MORE 


By DorotuHy Dow 
We, who yesterday 
Danced on winged feet— 
Who, in other summers, 
Glittering slippers wore, 
We, whose laughters fleet 
Gold outdazzles May . 
We shall dance no more! 


Never hide a sigh, 

Never shed a tear. 

All things lovely here 

Fade and die. 

Time’s forbidden door 
Mocks us. Hurry by... 
Burn your slippers, dear— 
We shall dance no more. 


Colleziate Mothers 


chance to argue with a dean—from 

a safe distance—, and for a briefer 
period I’ve yearned to express my views 
and experiences of motherhood. 

Recently a dean of women has added 
to-my joy in this debate by defining in- 
directly her idea of a good mother, as 
follows: “The modern college girl is in- 
telligent, cultured, capable and indus- 
trious, but she is not a great success as 
a home maker, wife and mother... . 
Intelligent young women resent the im- 
plication that they are only fit to cook 
the meals and wash the dishes.” Then 
there is a crack about the study of higher 
mathematics causing them dissatisfaction 
with “performing tasks which a high 
grade moron could do equally well.” 

Concisely expressed, the dean believes 
the test of a good mother lies in her 
happy willingness to wash dishes and 
cook! 

And right there is where I take my 
joyful departure from the professor’s. 
theories. For to me the one and only 
test of a good mother is that she shall 
prepare her children physically, men- 
tally and psychologically for the fullest 
and happiest lives possible. On each one 
of these counts the college girl is more 
apt to succeed than her untrained con- 
temporary, other things being equal. 

Surely no one can maintain that four 
additional years of education will warp 
a woman’s fundamental and primitive love for her 
child. Therefore, all college training can do is to provide 
her with greater insight into how this maternal love can be 
intelligently translated. To assume that its highest ex- 
pression lies in the personal sterilization of feeding bottles 
is a shocking belittlement of a life-work. Motherhood is 
such a vast and unending job that it calls for every bit of 
intelligence and training a woman can acquire in college 
and out. The qualities which education should develop— 
judgment, resourcefulness, regard for authoritative sources 
of information on any given subject (with its corollary of 
scepticism about hearsay and superstition), open-minded- 
ness and the capacity for logical thought—are the very 
qualities most needed in this difficult profession of mater- 
nity. For good measure, one might add an enriched cul- 
tural background. 

The practical application of these begins with the fact 
that as a rule college girls marry at a later age than girls 
who do not go to college. On the theory of chances, there- 
fore, they will be less irresponsible and more competent 
and poised when they do marry. Probably the first duty 
of a conscientious mother is to select the nearly perfect 
father, and one likes to think this can be done with fewer 
chances of failure by the mature woman. 

Assuming that this is accomplished, the college girl will 


] ree years I’ve looked forward to a 
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Drawing by 
Arthur William Brown 


find that she needs all of her mental 
training in order to combat the misin- 
formation regarding the natural phe- 
nomenon of childbirth, which is forced 
upon her by feminine friends, acquaint- 
ances and often strangers. For there 
is no field in which greater ignorance 
abounds and no circumstance which re- 
quires greater good judgment and scien- 
tific knowledge. Yet the life of a pro- 
spective mother is made nightmarish by 
the persistent repetition of lurid tales 
and contradictory advice which she can 
only combat by drawing on her respect 
for biology as an important science more 
trustworthy than folklore, and going, 
therefore, for information to an au- 
thority. 

The actual physical care of the child 
again requires professional guidance, and 
I should like to call attention to the fact 
that our national infant mortality rate 
has markedly decreased since women be- 
gan to accept the wisdom of experienced 
medical specialists, and discount the 
hearsay of an untrained older generation. 

But the college girl has not only a re- 
spect for biology, she has learned some- 
thing of the vital importance of the right 
psychological treatment of the child, 
starting in its first year. She knows that 
even the best physical equipment will not 

; > == compensate for a lack of adjustment to 
the world when the child is older. Again she consults 
authorities and uses their knowledge to supplement her own. 
She has learned the inevitable relation between cause and 
effect; she has opened her eyes to the tragic lack of under- 
standing between mother and child in so many families; 
and she recognizes the essential truth, which except for her 
training she might ignore, which is that no matter how 
profound a mother’s love may be, if it is unaccompanied by 
intelligence, it falls short of producing the right relationship. 

The dean also says: “The old idea that self-sacrifice was 
a duty and a pleasure does not appeal to the hard headed 
girl of today. Tradition and sentiment are not enough.” 

With this last sentence I agree. The intelligently edu- 
cated mother is concerned with her child’s attitude toward 
her only as a by-product. She realizes that the duty is all 
on her side. If she earns respect and love, she will get 
them. But she concentrates on what she owes these human 
beings for whose existence she is responsible. It is a rela- 
tionship not sought by the child, and the burden of proof 
is on her. 

But this has become far too serious. Probably my 
fervor dates back to that old desire, mentioned before, for 
an uninterrupted debate with a dean of women. For I 
could never convince my own that I was justified in cutting 
those early Monday morning classes! 


By MAUDE PARKER 


CCOLLEGIATE 


C Dale Van Sickel, Sigma Phi Epsilon, All- 
American end and three letter man, was 
voted two successive years the most hand- 
some man at the University of Florida. 


C Carolyn Bradley, Kappa Delta, a typical Southern 
beauty, was chosen as the prettiest girl on the 
University of Alabama campus in 1928 and 1929. 


C Along with student council, freshman cabi- 


C John V. Hinkel, honor student at the 
net and Y.W.C.A. activities, Margaret 


University of Notre Dame, major in jour- 
nalism, holds offices on several campus Haley, Chi Omega at Indiana Univer- 
publications and is active in athletics. sity, is a member of Mortar Board. 
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HALL of FAME 


C David Wallace, pre-medical student and 
assistant professor of biology at West- 
minster College, has been elected presi- 


dent of his fraternity, Phi Pi Phi. 


C Dorothy Crawford, Alpha Chi Omega at the University 
of Oregon, whose honors include Theta Sigma Phi, Eu- 
terpe and Cap and Gown, serves on campus publications. 


C Lois Childs, Kappa Kappa Gamma C Richard Hart, a Psi Upsilon at New 
at Syracuse University, was chosen York University, presides over the 
one of the 1929 year book beau- Inter-fraternity Council and is ‘stu- 
ties. She is active in journalism. dent manager of the football team. 
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OLOss Us 


HE very small, very pretty girl in blue painted 

crépe-de-Chine had just suggested, after hardly three 

minutes of a waltz, that it would be cooler outside the 
clubhouse; and, indeed, unless the lake shore had suddenly 
been visited by a sirocco, her forecast was bound to be true. 
This, however, was not so much the fault of the weather 
as of the architect, and not so much the fault of the architect 
as of the founders of the club, who had founded it twenty 
years too soon. By the constitution they had restricted 
the membership to a hundred families, and they had cor- 
respondingly restricted the cubic contents of their temple. 
They had, of course, never imagined that out of the distant 
slums of New Orleans would presently escape a tortured 
Caliban of music which would overrun the world, extort 
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q “Where'd you get that honey 
with the hot build? Do I bust 
up and take her away from you, 
or do you introduce us?” 


tribute from all the arts, lift Tin Pan Alley to the altitude 
of Parnassus and incidentally pack their own living-room 
on guest nights as closely as a can of caviar. Even on a 
guest night in January that room was over warm—and to- 
night was in mid-September. 

Like a can of caviar. Or perhaps, if you had looked 
down from the narrow gallery at half past midnight, more 
like a lapful of beads, incessantly stirred and displaced by 
the gentle hands of a dreaming spinster. Beads of black 
and white, and beads of sage green and yellow and pastel 
tints, all dense and jumbled and slowly milling, like 
shackled electrons. A cosmos of beads which, individually 
dynamic, remained always collectively static. Through the 
flowing chant of saxophones rose now and then, clear and 


sharp, the slipping sevenths of a piano and the teasing, 
whispering flutter of a cymbal. There was soft heat and 
the mingled flower scent of slim women and slim gold com- 
pacts. . . . And the girl in the blue painted crépe-de-Chine, 
after three minutes of a waltz (ah, what is so rare as a 
waltz in America!), had just suggested that it would be 
cooler outside the clubhouse. l 

Her partner, however, assumed 
that he had been impeached, and 
deservedly. He knew that he 
didn’t dance well, but at least he 
had learned not to be sensitive 
about it. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if you’re 
right,” he admitted cheerfully. 
“But I told you I was rotten be- 
fore we started, didn’t I? One girl 
told me I felt as if I had snowshoes 
on. And then, in a mob „like 
this—” 

She shook her head. “No, 
that isn’t it. It’s simply getting 
too gummy in here. Can’t we 
edge out of it somehow and get 
some air?” 

“TIl do my best. But I’m 
afraid I tramped on you.” 

“Not a bit. Your only 
trouble was—” She hesitated. 

“Oh, go on; go on. My 
trouble was—?” 

. “Well, you were thinking.” 
Here, she made a provoking 
little grimace. “And not about 
me, either.” 

Step by step, regardless of 
rhythm, he was boring his way 
towards liberty. “Oh, is that 
so? Well, if you’re going to 
talk like Madame Zozo, the 
champion mind-reader lately ar- 
rived from Egypt, then why 
don’t you wear your brass ear- 
rings?” 

“Because on a night like 
this,’ she said, “Td feel too 
much like an Eskimo.” 

And now they were safely 
out of the mass, and so went 
on to the veranda where for a 
moment they paused and re- 
garded each other. He liked 
her with an impulsive zeal 
which had nothing to do with 
clock or calendar. Everything 
about her had life: brown eyes, 
brown hair, complexion, everything. And the brown eyes 
had a demure devil in them. Previously, while they 
danced, he hadn’t been conscious of this because his con- 
sciousness hadn’t been quite free to enjoy her. 

Slowly, harmoniously, they moved out to the lawn, 
crossed the frontier of electricity and saxophones, and were 
alone. The night, for all its languorous warmth, was clear 
and fragrant. From the opposite shore of Lake Mancunia, 
a few bland topaz lignts winked at them sociably; ahead of 
them, the waves whispered in tepid indolence. 

She said, abruptly: “I’m going to change my guess. 
Let’s see if I’m right. You were thinking about me in a 


way, but only ina way. You were trying to remember my 
name, weren’t you? Because, strange as it may seem, we 
really were introduced, you know.” 

“No, you’ve missed it a mile. Sorry.” 

“Oh, don’t! Don’t ever say that word to me again. 
Don’t ever be sorry for anything. What’s the use? Didn’t 
you simply mean I guessed wrong?” 

“You certainly did. Matter of fact, I don’t 
mind telling you I was thinking about a classmate 
of mine back there. He brought it with him, and 

he’s had one over the eight 
already, and he looks as if 
he’s going to make it one 
over the eighty. So I was 
trying to figure out if I 
ought to check you some- 
where and get him home.” 
The girl stopped again 
and surveyed him. “Yes,” 
she said, reflectively, “you 
would. I shouldn’t wonder 
if you aren’t one of the best 
little social ambulances in 
the county. Well, don’t 
let me interfere with your 
Christian duty.” 

«Sarcastic — bede- 
manded, and for a moment 
he liked her not quite so in- 
tensively. 

She put her hand on his 
arm. “No, you big, stupid 
thing! I really meant it. Do 
you want to go back and make 
pussyfoots at him?” 

He paused, and then burned 
-his bridges. “Not for awhile, 
anyway. I guess he can control 
a few more, all right. But as 
long as were on the subject, 
what do I call you?” 

She laughed her triumph. 
“Anything except ‘baby’,” she 
said. “If you do that, I'll rent 
a gunman and have him slay 
you. But on the doctor’s cer- 
tificate it’s McKee Maxwell. 
. . . Now do you know where 
were going?” 

“Oh. Are we going?” 

“Watch me closely,” she said 
with great seriousness, “and see 
if your eye is quicker than 
Madame Zozo’s hand!” And 
there in her hand, but not mys- 
teriously—no, not at all—, was 
a loop of ribbon attached to a key. “This,” she said, 
“unlocks the Renault sedan over there under the big 
chestnut tree, next to the Rolls. I mean, I’m not selfish 
but sometimes the boarders burn holes in the upholstery, 
so I keep it locked. And you drive, will you? Do you 
mind?” 

He enjoyed her assurance. 

“Out to the university.” 

He stared at her. “To the university? What on earth 
do you want to go out there for?” 

“Vou’re too asky,” said the small girl. “But you really 
aren’t going to be so rude as to tear up my kind invitation, 
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q “All right, Stinson had 
said, heroically. But if 
she turns out to be an- 
other two hundred 
pounder from Waupoos 
Corners or Jones ville—" 
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GON Is America wrong in her attitude toward athletics 

in the colleges? Could she not learn the right values of education and 
prowess on the football field from the system existing in England today, where 
the charge of professionalism could not become a-national scandal? Bryan 
Stinson, star football player whose antecedents are under fire in Colossus, 
this novel of the intellectual and emotional gropings of a college athlete, 
begins to argue for the British viewpoint and finds himself under suspicion. 
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are you? You couldn’t! You know you couldn’t. Could 
you? And I only just want to go out by the shortest road, 
and then come straight back.” 

In his heart he recorded this a most peculiar plan, espe- 
cially since the shortest road lay through a ragged park, 
three miles of mean streets and a dusty suburb. But she 
stood there smiling up at him and she was exquisite and 
appealing, and his heart was not iron. He couldn’t re- 
member how they had met; there had simply been a flash 
of blue and silver and then they had been dancing together 
—hbut what had that to do with anything else? He had 
met her under the roof of the Beach Club; she needed no 
other credentials. Also he knew that he might as well try 
to learn Chinese by correspondence as to try to learn 
what is in a woman’s mind. 

He looked down at her, paid interest on her smile and 
slid under the wheel. 

It was the first time that he had ever conducted this 
particular breed of automobile, so that even when, eventu- 
ally, he brought the sedan up to a steady gait of thirty, 
he had no eyes except for the street and no ears except for 
horns at street intersections. 

The small girl, watching him, had another smile. 

“Cat got your tongue?” 

There was no reply. 

She raised her voice. “Cat got your tongue?” 

This time he heard her, and grinned at the familiar 
old phrase. “No. But I’m afraid the traffic man at the 
last corner may have got your number.” 

“Oh! You haven’t though, have you?” 

He kept his eyes in the boat. “No, I'll grant you’ve 
got me hanging from a hook. I can’t quite make it out. 
You aren’t in college, or I’d have seen you. You—” 

“What makes you think you’d have seen me?” 

“Because I’m not blind.” 

“Merci, monsieur! No, I’m not in college. 
from there.” 

“Well, you don’t live in Manchester, do you?” 

“Why not?” 

“Because if I hadn’t seen you anywhere else, I’d cer- 
tainly have seen you at the Beach Club before this.” 

“But suppose that until tonight I hadn’t been asked 
there?” i 

“No-o,” he said, “that proves you don’t live in town. 
Because if you did, you would have been asked there 
long, long ago.” 

“Oh! Do I look so ancient?” 

He slowed down to twenty-five. “My dear young 
soul,” he said, “you look like the coming generation and 
you know it. But if you’ve got a truth in your system, 
then let’s have it. Do you live in town?” 

After a brief hiatus she said: “No, I’ve never even 
been in Manchester before today. I got in this morning. 
I’m staying with the Bromleys and they brought me. Do 
you know the Bromleys?” 

“Do you mean Samuel J. Bromley, Central Trust 
Company?” 

“Yes. Do you know them?” 

“No. But I know the name.” 

The car swung out of an elm tunneled lane into Col- 
lege Square. The girl caught her breath and rested her 
hand on his sleeve. 

“Are we coming to the university?” 

“We aren’t coming, we’re here. Of course you know 
doesn’t open until next week.” 

“Oh, yes, I know that. And the campus?” 

“Why, the campus,” he said, “is on the other side of any 
of those stone gates over there.” 

“Could we get out a minute—and go in?” 

He stopped the car and helped her to the sidewalk. 
“Feather!” he said. “Colossus!” she responded. 


Go on 


er 


i 


They walked through the gate and along the gravel path 
which led towards University Hall. With one accord, they 
halted—a pair of individualists in evening dress, uncloaked, 
unhatted, face to face with the ghostly college. There 
wasn’t even a campus policeman to disturb them. The uni- 
versity tonight was theirs exclusively. 

He lost, at once, the faint repression which, in spite of 
his quick acquiescence, had ridden with him from the 
Beach Club to College Square. For there, stippled by the 
moonlight which filtered through the lace of elm and maple 
leaves, was the cluster of buildings which he loved beyond 
all power of expression. That vision of the campus under 
the stars gave him almost the same emotion which a man 
might feel who heard unexpectedly, and long after the affair 
had been put away in what he imagined to be a dream 
proof safe, the dear, unendurable music to which he had 
once danced with The Woman We Never Forget. 

He heard her sigh and looked down at her. Then, in 
a twinkling, she was on her tiptoes to him and they 
kissed. Automatically, he had bent down to her, but the 
kiss was hers—hers to him, authentic and explicit. 

“Now let’s go back,” she said, and shivered a little. 
“And don’t let’s talk. Do you mind?” 

He didn’t mind in the least, for his own thoughts were 
for the time being a sufficient diversion. They raced 
through suburb and mean streets and park; they came 
to the Beach Club and the big chestnut tree. They had 
been absent for three quarters of an hour. He cut off 
the switch and at the same instant she once more touched 
his arm. 

“Wait a minute,” she said, and in her voice there was a 
trace of embarrassment. “Wait just a minute. You don’t 
know what it’s all about, do you? You think I’m just 
blah, don’t you? Well—it so happens I’d never been out 
there. I only got in town this morning. I told you that. 
But it’s been such an ideal to me, such a damned ideal to 
me, and I’ve worked for it so long! Tutored three solid 
years, and only just made it. I said I wasn’t im college, 
and that was the truth. I’m a sub-freshman. Came up 
early to pass off a couple of conditions. But it’s been an 
ideal. And then tonight I knew I wanted to go out there 
and see it first with you. Because I liked you a lot and— 
and then you’ve been so kind of tied up to it, in my mind. 
Everything you’ve done and everything. In the news- 
papers and everything. And in a week from now I'll just 
be a freshman without any friends—I don’t know a soul 
out there—, and you’re you, and a senior. I’m not crazy or 
anything, but all of a sudden I did want my first college 
kiss to be from Bryan Stinson, the great Bryan Stinson, 
and out on the campus. That’s all. Well, I got it. You 
won't understand it. You can’t. ... No, please don’t 
spoil it!” 

One of the best halfbacks in America didn’t spoil it. 
He said, rather inefficiently, “Well, don’t you suppose I got 
quite a kick out of it, myself?” And criticised himself for 
his inefficiency. 

Sedately they returned to the living-room of the Beach 
Club, where she was promptly pounced upon and drawn 
into the mélée. Stinson, gazing after her, was landlord 
to several different impressions, chiefly amusement. But 
there was a measure of sentiment, too. 

He exhaled deeply, straightened his tie and cast about 
him for his classmate who three quarters of an hour ago 
had already had one over the eight. 

Chapter Two 
O the following Thursday at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, Bryan Stinson let himself down from a trolley 
car in College Square and struck briskly through the 1897 
gate to the campus. 


“Im not crazy or 
anything, but all of 
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my first college kiss 
to be from Bryan 
Stinson, and out on 
the campus. ` The 
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Directly before him, a long line of apprehensive fresh- 
men, waiting to register, blocked the steps of University 
Hall and straggled out on the lawns. Tomorrow they 
would tread that holy turf only at their peril, but on First 
Day they were clad with immunity. Beside him there 
was a shriek of “Oh, my dear!” and two sophomore girls 
fell into each other’s embrace and gabbled in unison. Lum- 
berjack shirts, he observed, were still being exploited, but 
there were also plenty of men in sack suits, who looked as 
though they had been written by Katharine Brush and il- 
lustrated by Arthur William Brown. Here and there was 
a Big O sweater; here and there were plus-fours which 
made the landscape glad; and everywhere there was the 
usual feminine hodge-podge of lace wool pullovers, gray 
suede jackets, sports skirts, bright scarves, brilliant golf 
hose and thin silk. This much he saw and avidly absorbed, 
and then his horizon was stolen because his progress was 
barred at ten yard intervals. 

“There you are, Dad! You feel fine, how do you look?” 

“Well, bless your heart and hide, Bryan. Say, Bryan, 
we’ve got to do something about the cheer leading this year. 
When you're settled, give me a buzz, will you?” 

“Yea, Dad! Say, you old pirate, you look like death to 
the enemy. Shake on it again.” 

“Gosh, it’s good to see you, Dad. 
Now we're all set. Haven't got a 
story for the Olympian, have you?” 

“Lo, Dad. You don’t look obso- 
lete a bit. Bring plenty of touch- 
downs in your hind pocket?” 


LIPO and LAO TSE 
COME to NEBRASKA 


By CARL SANDBURG 


Make a daily memo of your eggs. 


ful rib-punchings. Howard Smith, whom he had not en- 
countered since the Beach Club dance, punctiliously ad- 
dressed him as “Brother Stinson,” then swiftly drew him 
into the hallway, into the telephone booth, and closed the 
door. 

“Bryan”—Howard was one of the few men who had 
never called him ‘‘Dad’—‘Bryan, we’ve got a rose of a 
rushee named Rackham. The big bird over there with the 
platinum wrist-watch and the convict’s haircut. Track 
man from Shrewsbury—won both the sprints. Father’s 
vice-president of an insurance company in Indianapolis. 
And the Delts are after him hot, and so far we haven’t 
made a dent in him. You dash up and put on your Big O 
and see what you can do, will you? And make it snappy 
or he’ll walk out on us, and he’s a knockout.” 

The idea was this: Alpha Psi was struggling to gather 
a rose of a rushee named Rackham, and there was need of 
Bryan Stinson and his letter to help gather him. ‘True, 
letter men ordinarily did wear their insignia during the 
rushing season. Stinson himself had done it before, and 
never thought of it, but now that he did think of it, 
it slightly piqued him. Go up and put on his O, and then 
come down to angle for a prospective brother. What was 
the real bait supposed to be, then, the 
personality of Bryan Stinson or the 
letter on the knitted wool? 

In the den, lolling self-consciously 
on a divan below a broken oar and 
half of a lithe mahogany shell, two 
freshmen from Culver were eagerly 


“Well, if it aint my dear old col- 
litch chum, Battling Bryan, the 
Olympic thunderbolt! How’s every- 
thing, Dad? By the way, want to see 
you about some hush stuff.‘ Drop in, 
will you?” 

Many girls greeted him with similar 
cordiality; two professors halted to 
shake hands with him and to remark 
that he looked very fit; and count- 
less unknowns wound up their cour- 
age and spoke to him on the wing and 
got a smile for their pains, and were 


happy. 


Crive up something you love 
to get something Getter to love. 
Throw away your last hope rather than 
undersell. 
ii 
Loosen a Sprig of cherry blossom and 


see how it smells. 
Break off a line of lilacs long 
as your arm. 
ili 


Sta ge your fat steers for the butcher's eye. 


following the finger of an upperclass- 
man who sat with a copy of last 
spring’s Annual across his knees. 
“This is Brother Hayward, the boy 
you saw out in the other room, 
carrying a stick. He’sa senior. Got 
smashed up in football his first se- 
mester, playing quarter. Won a special 
scholarship a year ago June—some 
old dame left a couple of thou for it 
—and went to Oxford, England, for a 
year. Just back. Hes one of the 
most popular fellows in school. But 
he’ll never get over that limp.” 
“Gee!” one freshman said. And 


It was a glorious welcome back to 
Eden, and Stinson, as he completed 
his diagonal march across the campus, 
was as jovial as the sunlight itself. 
During the past twelve weeks he had 
been nobody but young Mr. Stinson, a cub in the research 
department of a Manchester bond. brokerage firm, and it 
was very good to be “Dad” Stinson again, and back in 
Eden with a nine months’ lease on the premises. 

In front of the Alpha Psi house, a dozen cars stood in 
imposing rank. Next week, anyone who craved to borrow 
a bus for an evening’s prowl would be fortunate to secure 
so much as a half shod and half lighted Ford, but today 
was First Day, and Alpha Psi was rushing. He recognized 
the gorgeous limousine belonging to Jay Bishop, who had 
graduated seven or eight years ago (not without prodigious 
cramming and equally prodigious luck), and nodded to the 
chauffeur, who was furtively chewing tobacco. He doubted 
if any other house this afternoon could put on a better 
automotive display, and he hoped that the attention of the 
freshmen had been called to it not too subtly. But of 
course it had been. Catch a weasel asleep! 

Within, there was a tense, formal atmosphere beneath 
which droned a hum of conversation which almost sug- 
gested piety and reverence. A few men shook hands with 
him, reserving until later their spontaneous shouts and joy- 


hams. 


Stand at a hogz-tight fence and count your 


Reckon on the sagging corn-fed flanks. 


the other, “That’s sure tough.” 

The upperclassman turned the 
page. “And this is Brother Stinson, 
the All-American halfback. You 
haven’t met him yet, but you will in a minute.” The two 
freshmen wagged their heads intelligently and exchanged 
glances. They knew of Stinson: who didn’t? Boy, this 
was a meat fraternity, this one! Fascinated, they read the 
text below the photograph. 


“Bryan Willard Stinson. ‘Dad.’ Born August 5, 1904, at Hills- 
boro, Massachusetts. Entered Olympic from Hillsboro High School. 
Alpha Psi, Cap and Gown, Stylus, Pan-Hellenic Council, Student 
Council, Tau Kappa Theta, Tri-Psi. President, Sophomore Class. 
Finance Committee, Junior Class. Chairman, Junior Prom Com- 
mittee. Captain freshman football team. Member of varsity foot- 
ball team 1926, 1927.” 


“Hello!” said the upperclassman. “There he comes now. 
Isn’t that a peach of a build? And the only man that ever 
turned down the football captaincy. And he’ll be senior 
president—oh, he’ll run away with it. And he’s in Tri-Psi, 
and they only take in ten juniors a year. Ten out of twelve 
hundred, and we’ve got three.” 

Stinson, flying his lettered sweater, came into the living- 
room where he instantly became the focus of respectful 
attention, not to say homage. He shook hands with the 


q Under her long 
lashes, Miss 
Miller inspect- 
ed him gravely. 
“I really don't 
know whether 
that makes you 
out to be the 
most modest 
man I ever met 
or the most 
conceited. ` 


much desired Rackham and charmed that youth by observ- 
ing genially, “Well, Rackham, we hope you won’t run away 
from us as fast as you ran away from the field at the 
Shrewsbury Interscholastics. And your track’s a bit heavy 
there, too, isn’t it? - Well, in the stadium you ought to do 
even time as soon as you step on it.” 

The blandishments of an All-American halfback were 
slowly convincing Rackham that the other members must 
all be princes, too. 

As the dusk came on, Stinson gratefully relinquished his 
prize to Fatty Quackenbush, a mediocre sub-center but a 
splendid Alpha Psi, and went out for a peaceful cigarette 
on the side veranda. Three of the clan were there before 


him, and one of the trio was Austin Hayward with his in- 
evitable cane. 

Someone said: “Know what happened to Pete Hay- 
ward when he was over in bally old England? Well, he 
fell for it, that’s what he did; he fell for it. You ought to 
hear him drool. Drool for the gentleman, Pete.” 

Hayward laughed. “Hello, Dad. I was just telling these 
backwoodsmen something about athletics over there, 
and—” 

“He says, Dad, the captain of a team is the absolute boss 
and the coach doesn’t even open his trap unless he’s told 
to. He says the captain hands out the insignia and there 
isn’t even an Athletic Com- [Continued on page 88] 
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MODERN 
Oollege Rooms 


By PAUL THEODORE FRANKL 


HEARD a story the other day that ought to be told 

in every American college. It concerns Rodriguez Her- 

rero, a South American billionaire, and his architect, 
Pablo Hernandez. Herrero, it seems, began life as a poor 
peon of the pampas. He was ambitious; he bought a bit 
of property—then more and more. He grew rich. Today 
his estate cannot be computed, his wealth is limitless. His 
lands stretch out in all directions, almost twice as large as 
Belgium, if we may believe the reports from Argentina. 
Naturally he wanted to crash into society. He wanted a 
great country house. He dreamed of a medieval castle with 
a moat, a drawbridge, crenelated towers—something to im- 
press the “high hats” who would be invited from Buenos 
Aires for houseparties. So the estanciero confided in Pablo 
Hernandez. “Something, my dear boy,” he said, “some- 
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thing in the manner of the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
Something regal and aristocratic.” 

“All right,” replied the wily architect. ‘Let’s have lunch 
at Pedrelli’s tomorrow and talk over these plans.” 

The next day the potentate of the pampas called for his 
architect, driving up in a long, low 
and powerful Italian car. He 
found Pablo Hernandez dressed up 
like Don Quixote, in an improvised 
suit of mail, a faked-up helmet on 
his head, an old sword in his hand. 
“Good heavens, man, you’re not 
going to Pedrelli’s dressed like 
that!” exclaimed Señor Herrero. 

“Of course I am!” answered the 
architect. “It’s just as appropri- 
ate, isn’t it, as to build a thirteenth 
century castle in the Argentine.” 
Latest reports say that Senor Her- 
rero’s new house will be the last 
word in modernism. 

It seems to me that too many 
American colleges, architecturally 
and artistically have been dressed 
up like the wily Argentinian archi- 
tect. Even the youngest of them 
have masqueraded themselves in 
the armor of history, although 
it is evident that they have so 
much more of a future than they 
have a past. A veritable epidemic 
—I was about to write ‘“ecze- 
ma”—of pseudo-Gothic and al- 
most-Tudor broke out in the archi- 
tecture of the new buildings erected 
by American universities! Just 
why, I don’t know, unless it was 
inspired by a sentimental imitation 
of dear old Oxford and Cambridge. 
Then there were the ivy clad, red 
brick walls that date 
from the nineteenth 
century. Dark, dis- 
mal buildings, ill 
suited to the indomi- 
table good humor of 
the younger genera- 
tion. Their psycho- 
logical effect on the 


q Dignity, sim- 
plicity an 
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student has been @ An example of 
depressing—no pa #35 ‘the 
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this. Except that glass and new 
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sis, nothing, not 

even golden oak atrocities and orgies 
of varnish, can depress for long the 
all-conquering American collegian, 
either of the male or female variety! 

Now college traditions are all right 
in their places, if you learn to take 
them or leave them as occasion de- 
mands. But we modernists in art 
and interior decoration are protest- 
ing with all our might against syn- 
thetic traditions, based on a past 
which never existed here or else- 
where. 

The twentieth century college is 
looking into the future, not turning 
to history. Armor and helmets and 
masquerade costumes should not in- 
spire the architecture, the furnishing 
of fraternity or sorority house, nor 
of dormitory, clubhouse, library or 
anything else. In its laboratories 
science is this very moment creating 
a new universe for us. Engineers 
are creating new motor cars and 
airplanes. They are not, please 
note, designing them in imitation of 
seventeenth century stagecoaches. 
The new movement in education is 
creating new schools and colleges. 
The home life of the American stu- 
dent is bound to be revolutionized 
by this new spirit, which is evident 
on the campus no less than in the 
canyons of the metropolis. How is 
this new outlook going to affect the 
fraternity house, the sorority house, 
the clubhouse, the dormitory? : 

I have been asked to decorate the rooms of several fra- 
ternity houses in New York City, as well as to design furni- 
ture for athletic clubs conducted by university men and 
women. This experience has led me to certain conclusions 
concerning this problem. In the first place, the fraternity 
or sorority house differs from the ordinary home in that 
there is a periodical change of occupants. But modernism 
furnishes the only logi- 
cal and satisfactory so- 
lution to this problem 
of transience. Before 
going into detail, let 
me say at once that 
one of the fundamental 
principles of modern 
decoration is to keep 
the background of a 
room neutral. This ap- 
plies to floor, ceilings 
and walls. Plain, uni- 
fied surfaces; in a word, 
spaciousness is the first 


q A daybed, a bookcase 
and a red lacquer 
coffee table—the per- 
fect setting for quiet 
hour and deep thinking 
at the sorority house. 


requisite. Modern decorators aim to divide any room into 
foreground and background. The background consists of 
all the permanent and immovable elements. The fore- 
ground consists of the movable elements. 

The spirit of modernism in the decoration of college 
rooms can best be illustrated by a comparison with the 
modern American girl and the upholstered beauties of pre- 
vious generations. To- 
day our ideal of beauty 
has changed: slimness, 
frankness, freedom, 
health and sunburn. 
Informality strikes the 
keynote of our genera- 
tion. Speed, yes; sen- 
timentality, no. Pret- 
tiness—well, after all, 
that is a matter of rela- 
tivity. Id rather go 
out with a girl who is 
truly chic than one who 
is done up in baby 
blues and is too inno- 
cent to be interesting. 
Even Mary Pickford 
has recognized that the 
good old days are past 
[Cont’d on page 127] 
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Fashions for Supermen 


By WESTBROOK PEGLER 


toward extreme décolleté. This is due in part to 
sensible evolution and partly to the firm pressure of 
artistic and commercial competition among the designers. 
I know a man who has a rare collection of period foot- 
ball lingerie dating from the beginning of the game. He 
is what you might call the Paquin or the Poiret of 
football, as he spends much of his time in a de- 
signing room in Chicago, shifting a buckle here, 
a strap there, striving always to improve the 
comfort, the protection, the mobility and—lest 
we forget—the salability of the football pants, 
shoes, wads, head shells and whatnot manu- 
factured by his firm. This gentleman states 
that the football player of 1928 carried, on 
an average, seven pounds less of haberdash- 
ery than was toted by the moleskin war- 
rior, as he was called, of 1900, who had 
corsets on-his shins, bustles on his shoulders 
and a dry peck of hair combings, old rags 
or Spanish moss worked into a voluptuous 
mound on each knee. His head harness was 
an open work apparatus, something like a 
cargo sling, his hair stuck through the in- 
terstices like hay through the slats of a crib, 
and the general ensemble suggested the hy- 
brid issue of a misalliance between a plush arm-chair and 
a deather couch from the herd of the Union League Club. 
In those days, if a man had his hair cut between the 
Fourth of July and the evening after the Big Game, he 
was considered to have broken training, and nose guards 
were de rigueur for practice or combat. At present, the nose 
guard is worn only after the nose has been damaged, and 
then only during the period of convalescence. 


Te costumes of all our athletes show a tendency 


q The well dressed gridiron hero of Yosemite wears corsets on his shins, 
bustles on his shoulders and a dry peck of hair combings on each knee. 
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q The popular Fastern mode 
in ferris-wheel costumes. 


Some of the innovations represent quite sound improve- 
ments in the armorial get-up of the athlete, but others, of 
course, are mere foibles. One of the manufacturers placed 
on exhibition at the annual convention of the football 
coaches last year, a line of silks in apple green, orchid and 
Alice blue as material for football pants. The chiffon age 
seemed to be just around the corner, but the 
coaches took fright and the salesman put his 
samples back into his trunk. 

A successful team, of course, could play 
through a season, wearing the grass skirts of 
a hula chorus, and evoke no ribald remarks. 
Mr. Knute Rockne of Notre Dame attired 
his boys in khaki colored balloon cloth 
(which is a sort of silk) several years ago 
and heard no disrespect. But in 1928, his 
young men were not always impressive and 
there were cracks of an uncouth nature about 
the silk pants and time out for a run in the 
fullback’s stocking. 

The elimination of that impost of seven 
pounds per man has geared up the speed of 


QF football considerably. 


At the United States Military Academy, 
Mr. Frank Wandle, the trainer, sometimes 
accouters certain slow moving bodies in 
overweight practice equipment five pounds heavier than 
the combat uniform, in order that these players, upon 
climbing into their regulation clothing for a game, will feel 
the same lifting contrast that a hitter in a ball game feels 
when he goes up to the plate waving one cow-tail after 
brandishing three on the side line. This extra burden is 
inserted in interior pockets in the form of pads, somewhat 
the same way that the welterweights are added to the sad- 
dle of a handicap horse. Mr. 
Wandle says the athlete who 
has been so burdened all week 
feels positively coltish when his 
no-fooling equipment is issued 
to him on Saturday afternoon. 

Impelled both by their own 
zeal for victory and promotion, 
and by the importunities of the 
manufacturers to take leave of 
precedent and obsolete styles, 
the coaches have transformed 
the varsity man from a shaggy, 
fearsome figure who breathed 
through holes in a rubber mask, 
into a trim, fleet affair in pants 
so tight that they seem to be 
painted on, a shoulder harness 
like a prospector’s pack saddle, 
and a form fitting, shock ab- 
sorbing casque of pliable 
leather, who looks no more like 
the idols of my adolescence than 
Napoleon looked like Old King 
Cole. 

On wet or extremely warm 
days, the boys show up with 


their shins nude, and it is a fact, although 
not generally known, that the Harvard and 
Dartmouth teams of 1927 received issues 
of scanties, or shorts like Boy Scout pants, 
which disclosed an area of undraped athlete 
between the shoetops and a point well to 
the north of the knee-cap. The trend is that daring. 

Mr. Arnold Horween, the Harvard coach who rejected 
these fetching garments, explained that he did so not only 
for safety’s sake but for reasons of a sentimental nature. 

“They provided no protection for that delicate mechan- 
ism, the football player’s knee,” he said, “and anyway a 
man can’t look the part of a football player in basketball 
pants.” 

Nowadays the coaches candidly strive for an effect which 
would have been considered effete, if not downright effem- 
inate, twenty years ago. Believing that a team debouch- 
ing onto the field amid cheers just before the game is 
morally reinforced if attired in close fitting equipment, 
either new or recently laun- 
dered, they shop around for 
snug effects, rejecting all dan- 
gling loops and straps that might 
be clutched in accidental but 
costly tackles, and set consider- 
able store by cleanliness. They 
were not always thus, but with 
the advance of hygiene there 
has arisen a belief that soggy 
apparel begets boils and that 
boils are contagious, which may 
or may not be true, some doc- 
tors contending that there is no 
such thing as an unearned boil. 

Oiled silk and rubber football 
pants have been issued for play 
on mired fields, not with any 
notion of protecting the players 
from chills but strictly to avoid 
the absorption of water which 
would increase the weight of the 
burden. In 1927, the Harvard 
varsity wore knitted pants be- 
cause they expanded and con- 
tracted instinctively, as you 
might say, with every motion of 


backle SS, sleeveless slipons. 


q Striped blazers, it is needless to 


add, are fashionable among the 
younger set for ping pong and 
lounging. The young man in the 
center is not breaking out with 
measles; his mother made this 


jacket from her calico wrapper. the player, and conse- 


quently were always 
snug, whereas canvas 
would not accommodate itself to the changing postures. 
The players pulled the canvas kind on tight over their 
thigh shells and knee pads, then went out to play and dis- 
covered that they couldn’t crouch. But there developed 
one appalling objection to the knit kind. A tackler might 
break the thread and a young gentleman’s pants ravel 
right off him in the presence of a record crowd of-mixed 
character. Fortunately this discovery was made in a prac- 
tice scrimmage and embarrassment was averted. Now they 
wear canvas again at Harvard but with an elastic panel 
down the back of each leg, functioning like the expansion 
plates of an ocean liner. 
Elbow pads today are gener- [Continued on page 124] 


q At California, the baseball team has gone in for suntan, appearing on the infield in 


Dame Fashion dictates formal dress for umpires. 
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By 
Laurie York 
Erskine 


ou can t manage 


MEN 


ÊN 


HE fields which surrounded the airdrome 

e were vividly green. Ruined, broken 

houses along the road flaunted violet 

shadows like bright banners, and the rutted 

gutter of mud which ran past the hangars was a 

ribbon of incredible purple. Twilight had fallen 
in Picardy. 

Tanner and Fitzherbert, who had followed 
their machines into the hangars after landing, 
emerged still in their flying suits and stood mur- 
muring together on the tarmac. They seemed to 
loiter, to wait, as though they expected something 
to happen which was momentous and of incal- 
culable gravity. From time to time Hungerford, 
who was very young, would pause and gaze at 
some one of the older men, and seem on the verge 
of speaking emotionally. But the other would 
turn away, not curtly, but with a sheepish, apolo- 
getic smile that pleaded immunity. The atmos- 
phere was strangely tense. The loitering men 
were ludicrously intent upon veiling a profound and nerve- 
racking anxiety. 

Then a noise came faintly to them from the twilight. 
A noise which increased and expanded and rose until it 
seemed to fill the evening air with a sirenlike note of 
menace and alarm. It was the voice of an airplane, dron- 
ing in from the deepening violet of the overcast eastern 
sky. The loitering pilots heard it and became imme- 
diately careless of their pose. They hurried out onto the 
airdrome like so many excited schoolboys and peered up 
into the sky, seeking the plane which spoke so loudly above 
them. And Squadron Forty-seven replied to the voice of 
the homing S. E. Five with the voice of young Hunger- 
ford—a voice which caught queerly in a click and a quaver 
that didn’t rightly belong to it, 
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q Turnbull laughed excitedly. Then, 
his laugh vanishing in sudden con- 
sternation, he dashed out, waving 
his orders at the leading plane. 


“Tts Clif, all right! I 
told you he’d come in! 
I knew it! They couldn't 
bring that baby down if 
they commandeered a hailstorm and filled it with ’flam- 
mables!” 

Whereupon the inspired youth had to race headlong 
across the airdrome, for until the reassuring voice of that 
S. E. Five had been heard he, like the rest, had feared the 
worst. 

Parrish, it seemed, sensed the concern with which the 
squadron had awaited him, reading it in the brief, humor- 
ous utterances of the men who gathered about him. 

“Granden was over here from Seventy-nine,” explained 
Latham. “Said you came down in flames over Courtrai.” 


“That was a Frenchman,” Parrish recalled gravely. “I 
saw him. The fact is, I lost you fellows right after the 


scrap, lost my gas and lost my bearings. Landed to hell 
and gone down the line. Hundred and One Squadron. 
Observers. Good fellows.” 

“Life’s like that,” complained Hungerford, ornately. 
“Soon as I heard you were down, I dashed into your hut 
and copped those boots. Have to give ’em back now, I 
s’pose. Why couldn’t you stay shot down?” 

“I guess not,” grinned Parrish. “Not tonight, anyway. 
I’m stepping out tonight.” 

Across the weather-tanned face of Latham and across 
the pink and white mask of innocence that Turnbull, 
the C. O. wore, there passed the slightest suspicion of 
a smile. 


“Of course,” said Turnbull. “You’re barging into one of 
Dot Weatherall’s jamborees, aren’t you?” 

“Keep your nose down,” warned Latham. 
puts ’em through it.” 

Parrish grinned good naturedly, but when he was alone 
in his sleeping hut with young Hungerford, he debated the 
matter while he dressed. 

“These darned Britishers,” he said, “do funny things 
with the English language. What d’you suppose Latham 
meant by all that lingo? ‘Puts ’em through it.’ What 
did he mean by that?” 

Hungerford sat on the cot and studied his friend’s be- 
wilderment with glee. Parrish was so incredibly blind to 
the only things which ordinary darned fools like himself 
seemed to see. 


“That lady 
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“Just what he said, Clif. Dot Weatherall’s a fast worker. 
She puts ’em through it. Through the jumps, see? She 
has a look at every man who’s posted within twenty miles 
of the chateau and if she likes him, she puts him through 
it. That’s all. Shucks, everybody knows Dot Weatherall.” 

Parrish looked up from a nice job of lacing a trench boot 
evenly. : 

“I don’t,” he said. “Never knew she existed until that 
landing I had behind her park.” 

“That’s because you’re so intent on prosecuting the war 
and pulling the rest of us through it. Well, it’s a fact. 
Turnbull swears the squadron owes everything to you. 
‘He’s the best of us all,’ he said. And yesterday, when I—” 

“Shut up,” growled Parrish. “And tell us about the 
lady.” 

“Nothing more to tell. She’s had a look at every one of 
us, and she throws a hot party. Turnbull’s tried to drag 
you over half a dozen times.” 

“Yes he has!” 

“He has, only you’ve been too darned preoccupied to 
know it. The last time I got binged was at one of her 
shows, and I remember how he tried to take you along—” 

“Sure, I remember,” cried Parrish. “But that was the 
night I had to go over to Amiens—” 

“Sure, to call on Bobby Worden! And you don’t know 
that there isn’t another man in the war that would turn 
down Dot Weatherall to visit a guy in hospital!” 

The grey eyes of Clifford Parrish darkened. He gazed at 
young Hungerford in genuine concern. 

“Golly!” he exclaimed contritely. “I hope I haven’t 
hurt her feelings! Honestly, Sam, I didn’t know that a 
fellow’ was expected to step out. It seemed so foolish, 
fighting a war and dancing about at the same time.” 

“Hurt her feelings!” Hungerford rolled backward onto 
the cot and made appropriate noises. Then he was upon 
his feet, mincing and bowing to an imaginary hostess. ‘Oh, 
dear, I do hope I haven’t hurt your feelings! You see, 
there’s a war on and I think dancing about is so foolish, 
don’t you? But I hope I haven’t hurt your feelings!” 

He arranged his exit so deftly that the boot which Par- 
rish hadn’t put on split the panel of the door behind him. 


i the Honorable Mrs. Weatherall, the war was a gift of 
the gods. It was her fit and proper setting. In her 
twenty-sixth year she had reached that calm assurance of 
her beauty’s power which made her seem designed by na- 
ture to foster warriors; to console them in their hours of 
recreation; to encourage them with the sight of her being 
and the sound of her voice; to give to each man the con- 
viction that he alone fought particularly for her and to 
send him forth to the fighting with the joyous memory of 
the last party she had given. 

She had some vague official connection with the war 
which she carried on from the chateau, her wartime home. 
This gave her the opportunity to appear in sundry becom- 
ing service costumes, and the equipment with which to en- 
tertain. Thus the uniformed officers, which she collected 
as tirelessly as another might collect stamps or china or 
old masters, were sent to the front from her parties and 
welcomed by her parties when and if they returned. 

Thus it was that even if, as some rude voices whispered, 
her hospital work was a hollow sham and her W. A. A. C. 
commission merely eyewash, she nevertheless did her bit. 
For it is written that to the man departing to his certain 
death and to the man emerging from the shadow of it, a 
well thrown party is more to be valued than even the non- 
alcoholic, denicotinized Utopia which Mrs. Weatherall’s 
severest critics would have substituted. And Dot Weather- 
all could certainly throw a party. 

Yet even those patriots who recognized Dot Weather- 
all’s contributions could hardly have given her a completely 


clean bill of health. For were there not 
those officers whom she put through the 
jumps? And were there not her certain 
rewards for those who successfully came 
through? 

There were, and there were. Which 
explains the presence at the chateau, on 
the evening of Parrish’s first visit, of 
that little body-guard which hovered 
about the hostess and irked Parrish’s 
sense of the eternal fitness of things. 
To a fighting pilot, as to the man from the trenches, staff 
juniors and armchair flyers were irksome creatures, and 
that little body-guard was obviously composed of such. 
The uniforms they wore were something grand—neatly 
tailored, carefully pressed and highly polished. Their boots 
shone with a luster never dimmed by mud or castor oil. 
And their handsome, happy faces had not recently been 
clouded by visions of hell on earth. 

Parrish met them and desired no further acquaintance 
with them, but Dot Weatherall planned otherwise. This 
big, slow-smiling pilot of the scouts had been a hard man 
to catch and having been caught, he turned out to be some- 
thing new, a type of warrior she had not met before. 

He was, to begin with, an American. That was fright- 
fully interesting, for she hadn’t met many American officers. 
And he came from Battle Creek, Michigan, which must 
have been an extraordinary place to come from. He was 
extraordinary in other ways, too. A tremendous athlete 
of some sort. She had never heard of Yale University in 
America excepting as it was associated with the name of 
Clif Parrish. Football, that was it. An amazing sort of 
game—she must ask him about it. And he was of good 
American family, too, which must mean that he had lots 
of money. 

The pilots of his squadron, it seemed, swore by him, 
giving him a strange devotion and loyalty. As the blue 
line had followed him at Yale, so it was the unspoken 
aspiration of every pilot in the squadron to follow him on 
his excursions. The pilots of other squadrons vied with 
the record which his leadership piled up for Number Forty- 
seven. A strange, rare specimen this, for her collection. 
She would have to see much of him. 

After that night of Dot Weatherall’s dance, it became 
known in the squadron that Clif had fallen in line. This 
was, at first, taken for granted. It was the logical result 
of attending a party at the chateau, and the officers of 
Forty-seven did no more than comment upon it. Then 
young Hungerford noticed a strange thing. He noticed 
that he and his fellow pilots no longer waited after late 
patrols for the return of Clif’s machine. 

And now Parrish still looked to his petrol gauge for the 
time limit of his morning’s war, but in the evenings he 
was among the first to land. For a man must groom him- 
self when stepping out. The body-guard competed for a 
certain spruceness of appearance, and Parrish liked to 
feel confident while at the chateau that the American uni- 
form was not dimmed by their apparel. And Dorothy 
Weatherall began to look for his arrival. 

Parrish didn’t realize this until a certain evening when 
he found himself with her in a ferny alcove off the large 
room where her collection of warriors danced with her col- 
lection of nurses and uniformed ladies of the auxiliary 
corps. 

“Bobby,” she said to the dapper staffling who hovered 
with a colleague at her elbow, “I do wish you and Cap- 
tain Malcolm would go out and find Colonel Hadlock. 
Don’t come back without him, because I want him to 
meet Mr. Parrish.” 

“Who’s Colonel Hadlock?” asked Clif, as the body- 
guard vanished. 


q “I think.’ she had 
said, “that I shall 
have to be care- 
ful of you, Clif. 
We'll have to be 
very careful.” 
There werent 
any likeher, here- 
flected, in Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 
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“He’s in charge of transport at Amiens,” she said with “You’ve guessed it,” she laughed. ‘“They’ll look for him 


a little laugh. “Unless he’s gone over to Bordeaux. They all over the house and grounds. I wanted to have a chat 


do move about, don’t they?” with you. Do you mind?” 
Parrish smiled his slow smile, and she, delighted, watched He gazed at her while she moved across to a little table 
the understanding dawn in his eyes. and lit a cigarette. She was tall, fora girl, which was an 
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infinitesimal part of the reason she liked Parrish, who was 
tall for a man. Her eyes were grey, and yet they were not 
grey. They were hazel—or violet—he couldn’t decide. 
Anyway, her cool crisp beauty was of a sort he had never 
seen before. Her full, wide lips suggested a boyish cam- 
araderie, and her ineffably straight Grecian nose belied it 
with an authentic dignity. Parrish wanted to em- 
brace her one moment and bow over her hand the 
next. There weren’t any like her, he reflected, in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, nor had the pre-war social 
world of the campus shown him one like her. 
He hadn’t thought much about girls while he had 
been at Yale. 

“Sit here,” she said, placing herself at 
one end of an absurdly small, damask- 
covered sofa. 

Parrish hesitated. She looked very de- 
mure with her trim khaki uniform dull 
against the rich covering. And the 
sofa was so absurdly small. She 
laughed, her eyes delightedly noting 
every movement of his features. 

“Don’t stand gaping at me,” she 
cried. “Sit here and tell me why 
you’ve finally decided to rally 
round.” 

Very meticulously Parrish took 
his place beside her. The little sofa 
insisted that they sit very close, so that he 
could feel the firm, warm proximity of her 
body and breathe the faint aroma of a per- 
fume which carried him years away from 
the war, back to days which had been 
happy and tranquil and free of the remotest 
suggestion that death was real, that life 
might conceivably cease. ` 

“T don’t step out very often,” he said, 
seeking clumsily for words. “I think a 
fellow stands a better chance if he keeps 
in training. Even if you turn in early, you 
find yourself half asleep sometimes when 
you go up before breakfast.” 

Even while he was saying all this, he reproved 
himself for talking shop. A pretty crude thing to 
do, talk shop. And it wasn’t too tactful, either. 
Well, he never had possessed the gift of gab. Per- 
haps he ought not to have come. 

“That sounds like the Spartan ideal,” she said, a 
trace of mockery in her voice. Then, abruptly, 
the mockery was gone. She was very sincere, 
apologetic. 

“T think it’s splendid, the spirit you Americans are bring- 
ing into the war,” she said. ‘You're all so keen. Although 
I don’t suppose I can speak with much authority. I’ve 
met only one other American. He was a flyer, too. His 
name was Branley and he flew with that Lafayette Corps.” 

“I know,” Parrish nodded. “He was killed down at Toul. 
He went up after a two seater and got an explosive bullet 


in his chest. I saw the crash and landed near it. It was 
funny, because the machine was hardly broken. Just a 
wing crumpled and the undercarriage gone. It almost 


looked as though he had landed in complete control, and 
yet there was a hole in his chest. Well, I mean, it had hit 
him hard. An explosive bullet, you know.” 

He became aware that she was looking at him. She was 
gazing at him with steady, intent eyes that seemed to 
study him as though he were a miracle. Her lips, too, 
seemed a part of that intent regard. They were slightly 
drawn, parted a little. And he realized that she was re- 
garding him as a kindly nurse might regard a patient who 
suffered intolerably. 


Then before he could speak again, she had lifted her 
hands and laid them upon his shoulders. She felt his arms, 
his shoulders, as though to assure herself that he was real 
and whole and unmutilated. And with the touch, the sor- 
row departed from her eyes and she was smiling a strange, 
compelling smile. It seemed to Parrish, then, only natural 
that he should grasp her in his arms and press 
her against him and seek with one hand the silken 
beauty of her hair. But in this, it seemed, Mrs. 
Weatherall did not agree with him. 

Very masterfully she extricated herself from 
his arms and arose in the ferny alcove and laughed 
in a cool, rippling sort of way, and said that it 
was a shame to miss the dancing and 
that they must go out and enjoy the 
fun. 

Parrish followed her in a confusion 
of mingled emotions, among which 
self-reproach was dominant, and was 
hugely relieved when she essayed to 
analyze coolly the situation which had 
overwhelmed them in the alcove. 

“I think,” she said, “that I shall 
have to be careful of you, Clif. We’ll 
have to be very careful.” 

But beyond that her analysis didn’t 
seem to progress very far, and she ap- 
peared to let the matter drop until he 
departed for the airdrome. Then she 
kissed him good night in a pleasant, 
big sisterly sort of way—at least, that’s 
how she put it—and then she followed 
him out to the driveway so that she 
could be at hand in person to prevent 
him from giving way to his emotions 
in the moonlight. 

In short, the Honorable Mrs. 
Weatherall put him through the first 
of his jumps that evening, and Parrish 
drove back to the airdrome in a queer 
state of intoxication, with nothing in 
his mind save the sight of her, the 
sound of her voice and the need of see- 
ing her again. 

It was dull along the front. Parrish man- 
aged to visit the chateau in the afternoons. 
Games of tennis. Tea on the terrace. It was 
a new experience for Parrish. A new world 
of strange people who spoke strange lan- 
guages. And Dorothy Weatherall was the sun 
and the moon and the stars. 


Ae then, with a glory of bright sunlight and blue 
heaven, the war started again. Parrish found himself 
leading once more the few who found his trail after the 
washout. In the intensity of battle against odds, the 
chateau, the gay, chattering people of its world and Doro- 
thy Weatherall, herself, vanished from his mind. He was 
Clifford Parrish of Battle Creek, Michigan, Silent Parrish 
of the gridiron, with old Latham to the right of him, young 
Hungerford somewhere to the west, fighting a skyful of 
Albatross Scouts. 

He fought himself free and circled, looking about him. 
Neither Hungerford nor Latham were in the sky. Clouds, 
sun rays and infinite distances, but neither of them were 
in sight. His heart sank and a sickness came over him. 

It was dusk when he found Latham, tail up in a distant 
field. The British pilot had lost more flying wires than 
would bring him home, and had crashed in his forced land- 
ing. He had lost some teeth, as well, which is probably 
why Parrish had some difficulty [Continued on page 125| 
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The Football Star Returns to Niles Junction for the Holidays 
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Santa: One yip outa you about me bein’ Lon Chaney, and I'll 


bat ya down. 
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THE CHRISTMAS STORY 
By John Erskine 


T was a warm day and Herod was feeling testy. He had 
had a bad night. He and Herodias were passing an 
hour after lunch, watching a slave being flogged—a dismal 
affair because the damn’ fool wouldn’t scream or bleed, 
and Herodias was most unentertaining. Her charms were 
vastly overrated, he had found about two months after their 
wedding. A bad woman should be better company. 

“I had a most disturbing dream last night,” he observed, 
“and on that account I’ve ordered every Jewish baby born 
today to be slaughtered.” 

“I never did like children,” she said. 

“I found that out.” 

“Herod, don’t be coarse!” 

“We've discussed all that before. But, this dream of 


“I’m not interested in your dreams. If you didn’t eat 
so many Welsh rarebits and get so drunk every night, you 
wouldn’t have them. Besides, most of the middle class 
Jewish families go to Egypt at this season.” 

An unpleasant woman, thought Herod, and that had been 
a damn’ disconcerting dream. 

“Does that daughter of yours think I’m in mint? You'll 
have to tell her to cut out these beauty treatments. Her 
bills are a nightmare.” 

“Herod,” she said wearily, “Salomé is a very beautiful 
child and she certainly economizes on her clothes. A man 
of your means should not be so stingy; it’s unbecoming. 
Now please let me finish my book.” 


By Charles Dickens 


The punch was dead to begin with, though Lord knows 
why. It had once contained a half a case of the best 
champagne in the cellar. But no one had touched it since 
Marley had gotten so fried that he kicked Tiny Tim’s new 
electric train, and the wife took him home. Poor Jake must 
have gotten hell in the taxicab all the way. 

Scrooge ladled himself out another glass and looked 
over his supply of neckties. He never wore anything but 
a black four-in-hand. Christmas was a bore! He gave the 
little squirt’s train another kick, just for good measure. 

By Anybody’s Little Boy 

“And we had pea soup, and grapefruit, and celery, 
and nuts, and turkey, and cranberry sauce, and dressing, 
and spinach, and candied sweet potatoes, and arti- 
chokes, and salad with mayonnaise, and mince pie, and 
ice cream, and hot chocolate with whipped cream, and in- 
digestion.” 

By Dorothy Parker 

I’ve got to write a piece on Christmas. That’s what they 
say. Not, “Here, Miss Parker, is a sapphire bracelet for 
Christmas,” but, “Hurry up, you, and write something 
about Christmas or you'll lose your job.” Where’s my 
pencil? How can I write without my pencil? Oh, there 
you are hiding, you little darling, and with a broken point, 
too, so mother will have to sharpen you with her little Boy 
Scout knife. I can’t write. I won’t earn my living! Think 
I'll be a woman. Any prospects? 


By J. Wanamaker 


Special line of colored foulard ties with broad stripes of 
startling colors and original circles and stars. Very smart. 
Splendid line of flashlights, suitable for any man. 
A new stock of glass bowls, lamp shades, futuristic sofa 
cushions and crocheted bedroom slippers. 
By the U. S. Postal Service 
Wrap your parcels up securely with heavy paper and 


mail them early. 
—Yale Record. 
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“T see,” said the King of Egypt at a dinner given for him 
by George of England, “that you follow the same policy 
with regard to women here as we do in Egypt.” 

“Yes?” replied George. “How so?” 


“Why, you keep all the beautiful ones out of sight!” 
—Buffalo Bison. 


2@rr@e 


“Ah,” he murmured, as the light went out in the room 


across the street. “Now I can sleep.” 
—Ohio State Sun Dial. 


i 
Barber: You say you’ve been here before? I don’t re- 
member you. 
Visitor: Oh, it’s all healed up again. 
—Temple Owl. 


Mount Vesuvius was recently tipped with snow. Try 


that on your head waiter. 
—Goblin. 


sene 


High Hat: Isn’t this orchestra divine? 
Low Brow: Naw, I tink it’s de berries. é 
—Cornell Widow. 


“Don’t you know me? I’m Santa Claus.” 
“No! You ain’t got no Sigma Nu badge on.” 
—Arizona Kitty-Kat. 


2O+@e 


First Lady: Did you hang up your stockings for Santa 
Claus? 


Second Lady: No, I rolled them down. 
—Pitt Panther. 


iji 
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“DO TELL ME, 


—Cornell Widow. 
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DEAR. I’M ALL EARS.” 


THE EARLY START 


“Its a boy!” exclaimed the doctor. 
“And what are you going to call him?” 

“Percival Archibald Reginald,” said 
the proud father. 

“That’s an odd combination, isn’t 
ee 

“Yes, but I want him to be a boxer.” 

“T don’t see the connection.” 

“No? Well, think of all the practice 
he’ll get when he goes to school with 
that name.” 

—Goblin. 


sne. 


He: May I have the pleasure of 
this dance? 
She: Sure, sit down. 
—Stanford Chaparral. 


Another idea of an easy job: Gar- 


bage collector in Scotland. 
—West Point Pointer. 


sne 


HEARD ON A WINDY DAY 
“Look at those yellow bloomers!” 
“Where 


“Can’t you see those dandelions?” 
—Kansas Sour Owl. 
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AT HIS WIT’S END 


—California Pelican. 
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Professor: 
tinue smoking, you will undoubtedly stunt your growth. 
—Ohio State Sun Dial. 


STATE STREET THIS TIME OF YEAR 
By Raymond Kresensky 


Pe is a little boy’s elfland: 

There are mechanical toys, 

A big brown bear that rolls its eyes 

And Santa Claus who nods his head and laughs 
Beside his team of deers that paw the snow. 
There are little brown gnomes to make you toys 
And paint them purple and paint them red. 


This is a little girls fairyland: 
There is a little girl who rides a dappled horse, 
And a monkey that climbs a purple stick. 


This is a little boy’s elfland; 

This is a little girl’s fairyland; 

But where are the little boys and girls? 

Big fat ladies and big fat men watch at the windows. 
Big tall ladies and tall big men, 

That are taller than tall and bigger than big, 

They stand by the window so children can’t see 
What’s going on in the window. 


—and so now you chaps realize that if you con- 
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PROSPECT 3642 


Say, Ethel, ya shoulda been along to the Bon Ton Dance 
Parlor with we girls las’ night. Number, pleeese? Reg’lar 
riot. Me and—what number, pleeese? .. . Prospect 
thrreee six four two? Thank you—Me and Sylvia was 
dancin’ together and—Gee, I forgot what that bird wanted. 
What number were you calling? . . . Prospect thrreee six 
five two? . . . Ouch, my ear! Three six four two? Thank 
you—you sap! Like I was sayin’, me and Sylvia was 
dancin’ together, when up comes this funny lookin’ fish 
right in the middle of tha floor an’ says—I am ringing 
your party, sir. My gosh, what a Charley horse I got in 
my shoulder, reachin’ for them—B.Y., Prospect?—The 
line is busy, sir . . . Aw, hang up an’ strangle! He looks 
me over an’ says, “Lissen, sister, how about me cuttin’ in 
on you an’ your chauffeur?” I give him one look and 
then—Number, please? . . . Prospect thrreee six four 
two? You back again? I'll ring them, sir.. I says to him, 
“Don’t sister me,” I tell him, “for if I was your sister— 
I am ringing them, sir . . . Gosh, what langwidge! Go 
ahead, please... . Where was I? Oh, yes—“If I was 
your sister,” I says, “I would poison my mother and 
father.” Ya shoulda seen that guy’s face! Lord, it was 
a scream! He begun to get sorta green, and—jiggers, 
Ethel—here comes the Supey! . . . Number, pleeese? 

—Stanford Chaparral. 


n0 


Mrs.: How do you like Bridget’s meat sauce? She says 
it brings out the flavor. 


Mr.: Oh, I wondered how the flavor got out. 
°@-m> 
“Im made. I’ve invented a device for looking through 


a brick wall.” 
“What is it?” 
“A window. Tee hee.” 


—Carolina Buccaneer. 
A Oe d 


Modern youth is more interested in where to spend his 
nights than he is in where he will end his days. 
—Goblin. 


DOWN WITH THE BLOATED ARISTOCRAT! 
—lIllinois Siren. 
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“I THOUGHT I’D DIE!” 
—Boston Beanpot. 


My flame works on a trolley car, 
For she has no resistance. 
That makes this little bim the best 


Conductor in existence. 
—Penn. State Froth. 


CEN 


“Going out for football?” 


“Naw. Down for it.” 
— Reserve Red Cat. 
E T 
He: Put a nice, moral play in one 


of the theaters and the thing is a flop; 
put in something risqué, and you can’t 
get a seat. 
She: Well, there’s no harm in try- 
ing. 
—Brown Jug. 


touge 


The height of superfluity: A song 
writer with a college education. 


Irate Player: I wasn’t out! 
Sarcastic Umpire: Oh, you weren’t? 
Well, you just have to look at the news- 


paper tomorrow. 
-—Lehigh Burr. 
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A professor once called on a doctor 
friend. When the evening was over, the 
doctor inquired solicitously as to the 
health of the professor’s family. After 
a few minutes’ thought, the professor 
answered: “That reminds me, my wife 


was having a fit when I came over.” 
—Arizona Kitty-Kat. 


CON 


Rainy weather is like a girl’s stock- 


ing. We like to see it clear up. 
—Columbia Jester. 
Femme: No, I don’t think blue hose 


would go well with my new outfit. 
Hose Clerk: But they’d just match 


your knees in cold weather. 
—Kansas Sour Owl. 


rainn 


Fana aa eatin 


“Why so downcast, old man?” 

“Tve found out that I can’t neck my 
girl any more.” 

“How’s that?” 

“My college has severed all athletic 


relations with her college.” 
—Stanford Chaparral. 


Of course you’ve heard of the Scotch- 
man who crowned his wife because she 
rinsed out his shaving brush. 

—Carolina Buccaneer. 


She: Why are fraternity pins worn 
so much by students here? 

He: Well, you see, it’s the only way 
that we can know where to take them 


when they’ve passed out. 
—Boston Beanpot. 


THE CYNIC 


—West Point Pointer. 
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THE PLAYERS’ BENCH 
MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU 


“God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay,” 

Except the presents you must get 
And what you'll have to pay. 


“And hail to thee, blithe mistletoe, 
Beneath which first I kissed her.” 
Whene’er I pass beneath, I find 
My mother or my sister. 


“Wassail, wassail, all over the town 

Pray God send our master a good Christmas pie.” 
But most of the parties that you will attend, 

Like some ginger ales, will be pale and dry. 


“Tt came upon a midnight clear.” 
I always long to spank them, 

But since theyre Christmas caroling, 
I must get up and thank them. 


“Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
In an open sleigh!” 
The snow melts in, and you will catch 
Pneumonia, hey hey. 
—Yale Record. 


Boss: So you're a grad of Illinois and can’t get tickets 
First Prohibition Officer: I hear you bagged a deer. for the Army game? What do you think we hired you for, 


Second Prohibition Officer: Yeah, I mistook him for a man. anyway? 
—Minn. Ski-U-Mah. —lIllinois Siren. 


C a i 


“You should just see Alice’s wedding 
presents. They are beautiful! And so 
appropriate, my dear. Why, she got a 
pearl handled thirty-two revolver and 
a sawed-off shotgun, not to mention the 
most adorable embossed hand ax.” 

—Cajoler. 


First Barber Student: Do you think 
Doakes will ever finish his tonsorial 
course? 

Second Barber Student: Well, it 
looks as though he were serious. He’s 
saving all the old magazines he can 


“You are the father of a twelve pound boy.” find. 
“Did you deduct anything for the silver spoon in his mouth?” —Claw. 
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Man (after being cleaned in the 
pinochle game): Well, anyhow, I 
won’t have to tell my wife about this. 

Eager Chorus: What’ll you do? 

Man: Nothing. I ain’t married! 

—Chicago Phoenix. 


Plato: I’m a great thinker. 
Ditto: So am I; let’s cerebrate to- 
gether. 
—Arizona Kitty-Kat. 


Sugar: Make a noise like a seal. 


Daddy: Nine hundred dollars. JUST A COUPLE OF CO-EDS “PLAYING” SANTA CLAUS 
—Williams Purple Cow. 
—Dartmouth Jack O’ Lantern. 
Gte 


HERE’S A SNAPPY COMEBACK FOR YOU 


Salesman: Yes, sir. That’s the smartest hat we’ve got. 
Some Quick Wit (probably the dean): It doesn’t have 
to be smart. TIl put the brains in it myself. 
—Columbia Jester. 


Reporter: We understand you have given a million dol- 
lars to the Home for Stray Cats. 
Philanthropist: Yes. I did it for the kitties. 
—Wash. Cougars Paw. 


(C Aid dd 


“I hear that Katherine is marrying that X-ray specialist.” 
“Oh, yeh? What can he see in her?” 
— Boston Beanppt.. 


She (to husband after argument): All right, have it my 
way. 
—Carolina Buccaneer. 


And then there’s the poor fellow who got a shoe shine 
and then remembered he had his roommate’s shoes on. Stock Exchange Term: Short-Selling on the Curb. 
Pe —Witt. —Stanford Chaparral. 


ee 
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Nehokot, 


—California Pelican. 


ALL HER EGGS IN ONE BASKET 


36 
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“Let me have some kiss-proof lipstick.” 
—N. Y. Medley. 


Sophie says what the world needs is an 
anti-freeze solution for feet. 


—Carnegie Tech. Puppet. 
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THE CUB REPORTER’S PRIMER 


Tr John playing with the ball? 
John is reported to be playing with 
the ball. 

Will John throw the ball? 

It is rumored that John will throw 
the ball. 

To whom will John throw the ball? 

According to the latest Associated 
Press dispatches, John will throw the 
ball to George. 

Who the hell is George? 

It is the opinion of many that George 
is a little boy between four and six 
years old. 

How is George dressed? 

An unidentified man is said to have 
asserted that George was last seen 
wearing a sweater supposed to have 
been brown. George is alleged to have 
denied this, maintaining that it was 
blue. Further investigations, according 
to the police, are declared to be under 
way. 

Will George catch the ball? 

Unless there is a decided change in 
the direction the ball now seems to be 
taking, George will probably catch the 
ball. 

What will George do with the ball, 
now that he has caught it? 

It is feared by many that George 
may fail to return the ball to its proper 
owner. A probe is on foot which, it is 
hoped, may result in revealing George’s 
suspected plans. A dragnet will quite 
likely be thrown about the field on 
which George is thought to be playing. 

Will George be caught? 

It is believed so. 

—Columbia Jester. 
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HOUSEPARTY HYMN 
(to “Button Up Your Overcoat”) 


Gretchen’s still the girl I love 
She’s the world to me. 
She knows all of her stuff 
And will teach it free. 
She’s the kind the men admire 
And they all agree 
She’s the pick of the bunch— 
Any referee! 
She takes no women’s rights—oo, 00 
Goes out nights—oo, 00 
Flies no kites—oo, 00 
She is the essence of sweet yum-yum. 
Gretchen’s still the girl I love 
And will ever be 
But that means nothing—she’s 
Not in love with me. 
—Williams Purple Cow. 


RARE NOWADAYS 
“There is a perfect gentleman,” said 
the nearsighted lady as the beggar 
gracefully doffed his hat and held it 
before him. 


9? 


—Stanford Chaparral. 
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“When I was in the hospital, they 
had to blindfold me to keep my pulse 
down.” 

“Never heard of that before.” 

“Maybe you never had a pretty 
nurse take your pulse.” 

—Stevens Stone Mill. 


sne 


He: TIl go blind studying so long. 
She: Don’t worry. I'll donate the 
monkey. 


—Arizona Kitty-Kat. . 


John: Did you learn to swim this sum- 
mer? 
Joan: No, I learned that last summer. 


This season I was taught to sink. 
—Texas Ranger. 


“Yes,” said the undertaker. ‘“Col- 
lege men are the easiest. They seem 


to be already embalmed.” 
—Reserve Red Cat. 


"00. 


Drunk: Are you pos’tive that my 
derby isn’t here? 

Check Clerk: Positive. 

Drunk: Then, where is the next best 


place to look for a derby? 
—Carolina Buccaneer. 


s00. 


are satisfied with a 
Both parts of it, that 


Most women 
fifty-fifty break. 
is. 

—West Point Pointer. 


Salesman: You’ll like this plane, 
Colonel Lindbergh. 

Lindbergh: I think PII take it. 

Salesman: Shall I send the bill to 
you today? 

Lindbergh: No, I think you better 


send the bill to Morrow. 
` —Pennsylvania Punch Bowi. 


I930 
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fen traffic cop speaks to his wife at 
the supper table: 

“Gee, things went great today. I 
hadn’t been on duty more than fifteen 
minutes when I caught a man with 
dirty license plates. I sure gave him a 
bawling out right in front of about two 
hundred people, too. Pretty soon a 
woman came along in a coupé and ran 
into a coal truck. I got her for driv- 
ing without a license. There was a 
marvelous jam on my corner and I 
cussed every one of the drivers out in- 
dividually before I let him by. One 
fellow, that honked his horn at me, I 
made pull over to the side of the street 
and stay there for a half hour without 
telling him why. Maybe he wasn’t 
mad! And best of all, some bird came 
charging along and ran into a telegraph 
pole and smashed his car all to pieces. 
As soon as he gains consciousness, I 
am going to arrest him for driving while 
drunk. Boy! I’ve had a perfect day.” 


—Brown Jug. 


Ores 


“Whatever happened to Ringer Col- 
lege’s star fullback?” 

“He left college. The alumni failed 
to pay the last instalment on him, and 
his family took him away.” 

—Boston Beanpot. 


9n. 


The New York World says that court 
files show the wild age to be from four- 
teen to sixteen. We didn’t realize that 
college boys lied about their ages too, 
when put in the jug for the night. 


—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Oreo 


Judge: Guilty or not? 
Yegg: Not what? 
—Reserve Red Cat. 


re 


“Are all Pullman porters called 
George?” 
“Well, one dropped a suitcase on my 
foot today.” 
“Yeah?” 
“That one wasn’t called George.” 
—Kansas Sour Owl. 


Joseph: I didn’t understand that 
joke of Tom’s. 
Jeremy: No, I couldn’t get the jest 
of it myself. 
—Stanford Chaparral. 


OO 


He was seated in the parlor 
And he said unto the light, 
“Either you or I, old fellow, 
Will be turned down tonight.” 
—Williams Purple Cow. 


BIG ADVANTAGE 


“Joe certainly did succeed fast in Hollywood.” 
“Yeah. He can say yes in eight languages.” 
—California Pelican. 
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TRAGEDIES IN THE HOMES OF THE RICH 


“I will certainly speak to Parsons about this!” 
—Brown Jug. 
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BENEATH THE MISTLETOE 
By Virginia L. Barrett 


HE stands beneath the mistletoe, 
With a little twinkle in her eye, 
Her face with happy smiles aglow 
And rosy lips that call me so 
I halfway wonder—does she know 
She stands beneath the mistletoe? 


She stands beneath the mistletoe, 
Lady of dreams with face so fair. 
The dying embers break the gloom 
As shadows dance about the room. 
The Christmas spirit bids me go 
And kiss her neath the mistletoe. 


She stood beneath the mistletoe 

Till I my bashfulness forgot. 

Each coming dance I heeded not, 

I confess today what I can’t disown 
That I had kissed the chaperon, 


“BUT, OSCAR! WHAT IS TRUTH?” Beneath the mistletoe. 
—Dartmouth Jack O’Lantern. 


JR | AEN- 
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Prof (to young man calling on his 
daughter): What shall we have—a 
concerto or a sonata? 

Her Weakness: No, thanks, I’ll take 
mine straight, please. 

—Boston Beanpot. 


"n0. 


“We’ve just been talking over plans 
for our spring party.” : 
“Oh, how nice! I know where there 
is the loveliest spring.” 
—Chicago Phoenix. 


*OrrGe 


And now we have the absent-mind- 
ed professor who scrubbed off the ring 
on his wife and kissed the bathtub 
goodnight. 

—Stanford Chaparral. 


“What’s the matter, Bobby? Why 
are you crying?” 
“Aw, my kite won’t fly, and my dad 
made it out of fly-paper, too.” 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 


“Ts she modest?” 
“TIl say. I took her to dinner once, 
and she ordered bosom of chicken.” 
agit —Williams Purple Cow. 


*@Orr@e 


TEST 
Author: Mr. Mencken, I want to 
write for your magazine. 


Father: Did you play the pipe organ at the wedding? ; 
Daughter: Yes, I was there with both feet. H. L. Mencken: Say “Bah”! 
—Chicago Phoenix. —Boston Beanpot. 
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Spring is here, 

Studies swamp us, 
Sweetly the gify 

Calls to the wampus. 
My girl’s so hot 

She smokes in water; 
Don’t shoot, mister, 

Ile marrie yer daughter. 
Shoot if ya must 

This ole gray head; 
Remove your hand, 

You cad, she said. 
Ice cream cones 

And chicken salad— 
I gess ile end 

This little ballad 
period... . 


—Columbia Jester. 


seee 


No wonder Notre Dame players are | 
shifty. They get that way from dress- ° 


ing in upper berths. “THANKS FOR THE BUGGY RIDE!” 
—Stanford Chaparral. —Washington Dirge. 
And then there was the innocent Kappa who thought a She was once wild and flirtatious, but now she’s so tame - 
houseparty was one where the guests played house. she eats right out of my purse. 
—Ohio State Sun Dial. —lIllinois Siren. 


“Just as soon as Mother gets this mud off, you are going to get spanked for getting so dirty.” 
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THE PURDUE GAME 
By Robert De Haven 


M** Purdue games have been 
played since Gen and I drove to 
the Purdue game, and I can’t remem- 
ber all that did take place. I have 
never been able to. 

I faintly recall a dull Theta dance 
the night before we left. We piled in 
his Hup at four a.m. On the way 
down, we were pinched when we passed 
a county cop at seventy-two miles an 
hour. I remember this, because I paid 
fifteen dollars of the fine. 

I remember a few of the Theta Chi 
gang we met at the house down there. 
Pete Tenny had had a crying jag since 
he left Madison. Johnny Paul had 
brought six or seven in his roadster. 

I believe the game was a tie. We 
sat in front of Paul and Bayha. A cop 
arrested them for drinking out of a 
quart bottle, and they came back with 
his star. I didn’t see much of the 
game. I was looking at Catherine. I 
do remember something about a moral 
victory for Purdue, but that could 
easily have been another time. 

That night there was a dance at the 
Purdue Union. I am pretty sure I 
went, because I wrote a story about it 
afterward. It is funny that I can’t re- 
member more about that Purdue game. 

Sunday we swiped two red and white 
flags from the Zeta Tau house, fastened 
them to the Hup and started north. 
Maybe it was the Theta house; I know 
the girls stayed there. 

We motored down Michigan Boule- 
vard when the sun was giving way to 
a cool fall night. I think we stopped 
at Gen’s. We ate at the Crystal Lake 
Country Club. One of us had a father 
with a membership there. This all was 
a long time ago. 

But I remember when Catherine 
took her hair down and let it fly in the 
wind. The tires hummed over the 
road. Gen’s girl snuggled close to him. 
I could hardly see her from the rumble 
seat. 

But I can see Catherine now, throw- 
ing her head back and closing her eyes. 
The strands of hair waved up with the 
wind. A sharp corner and the churn- 
ing mass blew into my face. I could 
reach out now to grab a fist of it and 
provoke her easy smile. 

I can remember that black hair 
cometing through the black night. 
That is enough, really, to keep from 
the Purdue game. 


00 


Nut: What has become of the auto- 
graph album? 
Mutt: It is now worn as a slicker. 
— Boston Beanpot. 


The Cop Who Was Always Good in a 
Pinch 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


The co-ed has become very apt at 
telling the time by the length of her 


date’s whiskers. 
—Carolina Buccaneer. 
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MY GIRL GLORIA 


When your heart has missed a beat; 
You can’t sleep and you can’t eat— 
You've seen Gloria, 


When you have that funny feeling; 
You want to jump and punch the ceil- 
ing— 
Yowve met Gloria. 


When you seem all nervous and hot; 
First yow’re sane and then you’re not— 
You've dated Gloria. 
—Lehigh Burr. 


“What do you say to a drink?” 
“I never speak to ’em.” 
—Arizona Kitty-Kat. 


s90 


“Say, did the English shoot Joan of 
Arer” 
“Naw, burned her at stake.” 
“Well, I thought so, too, but it says 
here she was canonized.” 
—Georgia Cracker. 


aN wid 
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“So You’re the Guy What’s Breaking Up All Our Carrier Pigeon Races!” 
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TO ONE WHO WILL BE FOURTEEN MONTHS 
OLD IN DECEMBER 


By J. E. M. 


Yowre really much too young, I ween, 
To find much in the Christmas scene. 

You would not hear them if the hoofs 

Of reindeers clattered on the roofs. 

Or if your sock before the grate 

Should hang, you would not sleepless wait 
The noisy parcel-opening dawn. 

I fear you are a pagan faun. 

But, lest the ancient holy rites 


Be unobserved, we'll stay up nights, TEN VEA on ans 
Your parents will, and trim the spruce 4 Y Ea 


With doo-dabs. It’s a swell excuse. 


“YES. IT IS POSSIBLE TO GO TO EUROPE BY RAIL.” 
cones —California Pelican. 


Veterinary (as his telephone rings): Hello! Hello! Who’s 
this talking? 
Voice (from afar): It’s a cow that’s got the cramps. 
—Goblin. 


tone. 


“And how do you like the new co-eds?” 
“Don’t know—never drove one.” 
—Stanford Chaparral. 


The co-ed has become very apt at telling the time by 
the length of her date’s whiskers. 
—Carolina Buccaneer. 
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“Tt’s things like that that drive you down and down and 
down.” 
“Like what?” 
“An hydraulic ram.” 
—Ohio State Sun Dial. 


ʻe. 


“Is my boy smart? Hmmmm. He’s been through re- 
form school three times and he’s only sixteen.” 
— Reserve Red Cat. 


a ae “And now, folks, because tomorrow is Mothers’? Day, we’re 
= peti of those triple-threat men. F umble, stumble gonna ask Miss La Fleur if she won’t sing that bee-eautiful new 


song of hers entitled, PIL Always Be Your Dear Old Mammy!” 
—Boston Beanpot. —Yale Record. 


You big Moose 


By ZANEY GRAY 


Also author of “Don’t Be Like That,” unfinished second edition 
of “I Faw Down and Go Boom” (by request), also contributing 
editor for the Palos Verdes (Cal.) Caddies’ Club Journal. 


Y many experiences with big game 
have not always been of the suc- 
cessful variety; for instance, I have 
never come away winner in any of the 
crap games held in the back room of 
McGrinnigan’s Pool Hall, nor do I seem 
to be able to draw better than deuces 


*__he overtrained on Whistler’s 


Mocking Bird.” 


in a stud poker sitting. I have heard 
tell of a big game they throw down to 
a place what’s called Stampford Coli- 
seum, or something, every year. But 
I never been in a game where there’s 
more than eight players, and I hear 
they get as high as twenty-two men in 
this game. What chance has a gentle- 
man got to sleeve a card when they get 
that many boys sitting in? 

But I am speaking about moose and 
how I take my waterproof matchbox, 
compass, Daisy Whistle Gun and pup 
tent up to the Back Country every 
year. It seems a shame to be lugging 
that tent around now. After my dog 
got the worms he died, and he never 
slept in that tent after that. 


I got some keen moose decoys (see 
illustration) that get me a lot of good 
results. They work swell when my 
guide Pierre uses them. Perhaps you 
have heard the expression, “You big 
moose!” Well, my man Pierre origi- 
nated it. He builds himself a machine- 
gun nest in a nice, slimy. swamp and 
yells out: “You big moose! You big 
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moose! You big moose!” Naturally, 
any moose within phoning distance will 
resent such blasphemy and will come 
on the run to joust his agitator. Then 
he sees the decoys whom he thinks to 
be the gang what’s swearing at him. 
My man Pierre aims all over him, and 
you can bet the moose is surprised. 
Ha! ha! 


I am very fond of my decoys and 
they are all “‘just one of the family.” 
They sure look funny in moulting sea- 
son. Like all good elks (or moose, I 
should say), they shed their antlers 
once a year and since they lose their 
feathers at the same time, they look 
like dressed rabbits that got out of the 
refrigerator box. But their upkeep is 
negligible and aside from room and 
board, I only got to give them ciga- 
rettes once in a while. 


Once I tried to put moose teeth on 
the market. This venture was un- 
profitable because in my contact with 
meese (moose), I find that most of 
them have, at one time or another, had 
trouble with their bridge-work. So 
when I try to barter with them for a 
good molar or a first class incisor, they 
get hard about it and hold out for a 
stiff price, at the same time flashing 


“—my man Pierre aimed all over him.” 


their dentist bill. One big moose bit 
off my right hand while I was bartering 
with him for a peach of a lower incisor. 
Never having been particularly adept 
with my left hand at anything, the 
moose offered to bite off this flipper. 
We got to arguing and he offered to 
toss for double or nothing. He won 
and that Christmas he sent me a pair 
of suede gloves, enclosing a card, J can’t 
give you anything but gloves, baby. 
But then, who wants to buy moose 
teeth, anyway? 

I made the acquaintance of a moose 
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“I am very fond of my moose decoys.” 


who had a pretty darn good bass voice. 
I thought that his talent really ought 
to be developed, and tried to arrange a 
scholarship for him at the University 
of Spitzenberg, where all singers ought 
to go. But he overtrained on Whistler’s 
Mocking Bird and lost his voice. He 
grew despondent and used to moon for 
hours. These were very touching 
scenes and somehow I saw artistic pos- 
sibilities in his broodings. I summoned 
a Mr. Edwin Landseer, at that time an 
up and coming lamp-shade painter and 
batik worker. Mr. Landseer * drew a 
picture of the moose which was later 
used as a trademark for the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company of New 
Haven, Conn. 

If you want to know the season on 
moose, write the Secretary of the Navy © 
and he will give you last year’s sta- 
tistics on Idaho’s potato crop (both 
Burbank and new potatoes), which is 
darn’ nice of him. Some secretaries I 
been writing to will mail back Costs 
and Operation of a Panatrope. 

The Moose Club will meet at the 
Ladies’ Guild Club House next Thurs- 


day. Be there, you big moose! 
—Stanford Chaparral. 


* Mr. Landseer had also established himself as a 
stencil addresser of the first water. He stenciled 
addresses on Sears-Roebuck packing cases, addressing 
as many as thirty cases a day. 


“Don’t shoot moose under ten years 
of age.” 
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THE MODERN CHICAGO YOUTH ON CHRISTMAS 
MORNING 


Youth of Seven (crying as if his heart would break and 
holding a six-shooter in his hand): Boo-hoo-oo— 

Nearby: What’s the matter, son? 

Youth: I wanted Santa Claus to bring me one with a 


pearl handle. 
—Ga. Tech. Yellow Jacket. 


sne 


Did you hear about the girl who was so pleased with her 
wedding that she could hardly wait for the next one? 
—Carolina Buccaneer. 


n0. 


German artists are now entitled to free admission to all 
museums, where they may satisfy their hunger looking at 
dinosaur wishbones. 

—Goblin. 


sne 


Landlady: I’m sorry you do not think the chicken soup 
good. I told the cook how to make it. Perhaps she did not 
catch the idea. 

Boarder: No—it was the chicken she missed. 

—Buffalo Bison. 


Humpty Dumpty sat in a class. 
Humpty Dumpty failed to pass. 
All the king’s horses 
And all the king’s men 
Couldn’t make Humpty Dumpty take 
Hydraulics again. 
—Cajoler. 


“T got a letter from the college, that 
says our Nellie’s been stealin’.” 
“What?” 
“Says she’s takin’ home economics.” 
—Georgia Cracker. 


rd 


“Gee, Ma, Moses sure must have suffered with tnat 
stomach of his.” 
“Why, no, Jimmy, you shouldn’t get that idea of him.” 
“What! And him always-getting all those tablets.” 
—Arizona Kitty-Kat. 


ahd 


Passerby: Ah, my little man, so you play football. 
Where do you play, in the backfield? 
Little Boy: Naw, in the front yard. 
—Stanford Chaparral. 


Ore 


That reminds us of the professor who gave his finger 
nails an examination and then cut his class. 
—Witt. 


2Orr@e 


The difference between home and college is that between 
a Saturday night bath and a Sunday morning Turkish 


bath. 
—Cornell Widow. 
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“Twas Sir Oscar’s pants fell off the line, mum.” 


—U. of S. Calif. Wampus. 


“Do you carry the Saturday Evening Post?” 
“No, lady, I couldn’t even lift it.” 
—C. C. N. Y. Mercury. 


NEWS ITEM 
Not a sound is heard from the Vitaphone as the leading lady 
speaks her mind. 


—V. M. I. Sniper. 
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“I was outspoken in my sentiments at the last -office I 
worked in,” confided the stenographer to the bookkeeper. 

With a look of astonishment, he replied: “I can’t believe 
it! Who outspoke you?” 


her handbag. 


—Buffalo Bison. 
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BAA Jacy BURGESS '27 
RUSHING IN YE GOOD OLD DAYES 
—The Claw. 
The school inspector prepared to give the children an 
intelligence test. Speeder: 


“Now close your eyes, children.” 
The inspector made a noise like birds twittering. 
“Now open your eyes and tell me what I was doing.” 
“Kissing teacher,” came the reply in a chorus. 
: —Dartmouth Jack O’Lantern. 


Judge: 


“Yes em: 


“Well, well, well,” sighed the dear old lady, as she care- 
fully slid the little diamond bracelet off the counter into 
(The bracelet would be just the thing for 
Aunt Tully out in Omaha.) 
days until Christmas.” 


“Only three more shop-lifting 


—Colgate Banter. 


O 


IF YOU'LL CONSIDER ME 


Your smallest need’ll be cared for, I 
swear. ; 
A pleasant task it is, to serve the fair; 
And, too, your fathers nicely rich, 
I hear 
(My meaning may be misconstrued, 
I fear); 
At least yowll never want your daily 
fare. 


Forsooth, you'll cost enough, I do de- 
clare 
And every whim and fancy, I’m aware, 
Will be your smallest need; it will 
be dear— 
Your smallest need’ll. 


And yet each time I see you sitting 


there 

So neatly stitching pretty things to 
wear 

I vow Pd run in rags, and I’m sin- 
cere, 


To keep away all chances of a tear, 
If only you'd not leave upon my chair 
Your smallest needle. 
—Chicago Phoenix. 


“Waiter, two beers.” 
“Yessir, will you have seidels, sir?” 
“No. We'll have pretzels.” 

—Cornell Widow. 


OOo 


Transatlantic Aviator: Flying in fog 
like this isn’t so funny. 
Fellow Birdman: Yes, the risibility 
is low. 
—Stanford Chaparral. 
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OBLIGING 


Can you change a twenty, judge? 
Nope, but I can change the fine! 


—Goblin. 


COO 


“Trim the Christmas tree.” 
Shall I give it a wind blown bob or just an 


sone. old-fashioned trimming?” 


A soldier lost his left arm in the war, and so his right 
arm was left. His left arm was not left since it was cut off 
and his left arm was right. If he had lost his right arm 
instead of his left, his left arm would have been left instead 
of his right, but that’s not right for his right arm was left 
and not his left. 


fortune. 


—Leatherneck. 


—Pitt Panther. 


OOo 


“She paid a terrible price,” sermoned the street corner - 
evangelist, speaking of an unfaithful wife who had met mis- 
“Yes, she. paid a terrible price.” 

“What’s the difference?” cracked a cynic. 
band probably paid the bill!” 


“Her hus- 


—Temple Owl. 


JED DIE For. DEAR oL OKEELEY 


im A SIGMA NU, SIR, 
AND I WILLE BE ‘TIL 
1 DE— 


OH- SO NO ONE 
AT THE PARTY 
KISSED. You * 


| NEVER CLOSED 
My Eyes ALL 
NIGHT 7 


YEH, THATS 
THE HELL OF IT / 


n NO, | LEARNED MY 
LESSON SENDING 
THE FIRST/ 


—AND GRINNELL 
FoR HER 
4 FOOT BALL / 


Go you ARE 
eos TO Oe COR. 
HE OLD MA 
ANOTHER DIAMON D y seamed ar 
OTHER DIAM A E | TRADED IT 
à IN ON AN , 
| OSs) i OLDER ONE. 


f Yer, (M_OUT 
FOR MY POUND 
OF FLASH 


q There was a mob 
atthe house. 
Everybody was 
quite respectful, 
which is so nice 
whenyou're aripe 
twenty-three. 


ACE 


How Could You? 


WAS standing in the lobby of the Castle and I was 

getting madder and madder every minute. Collegiate? 

The place was jammed, of course, especially right 
there where I was standing, while everybody was trying to 
use some special sort of English on the taxi supply and the 
rain got wetter and every now and then a Rolls or some- 
thing would pull up and disgorge. Oh, beautifully col- 
legiate. 

Marge’s husband had gone to get the car and was coming 
back for us because I had on my only shoes and Marge, 
her coat. Of course the town had gone football, even the 
ten cent stores full of badges and colors and trick chrysan- 
themums, and all the stores bannered up and so on. And 
here were the hotels “crowded to capacity,” as the papers 
had stated no less than sixty-five times. With what? With 
whom? 

“T don’t see a soul I know,” Marge said, and I gave a 
raucous laugh and said nothing. Gang after gang of them 
came in and the formula was this: Leading, a ripe old gen- 
tleman, full figured to the bursting point. Checked over- 
coat, plaid blanket, tortoise shells, overcoat pocket pro- 
truding in a neat little square, stomach about a foot ahead 
of him. Next, mink coat containing stout, well fed matron, 
frowning and peeved because it had the nerve to rain when 


By DAPHNE 


ALLOWAY 


she was all steamed up for the 
game. Then an old maid or two, wrapped 

in sables and leading a little pup with a sweater 
that asserted his loyalty to the dear old school. 

Then more parties as above. Then a gang of the real 
thing from Princeton—real undergraduates with blan- 
kets properly lettered and raccoon coats in place, and 
maybe some local girls along for atmosphere. Then an- 
other party of Dangerous Ages. And so on. 

You see, the hotel was filling for the big game. And the 
U. rooters were getting together. If the coach didn’t give 
them a victory, they’d know the reason why. Why, gosh! 
They gave a thousand dollars to the stadium, didn’t they? 
Go to college? Nope, they didn’t go to college. They 
went to football games. 

And then and there, the great idea was born. 

“What’s got you, Sally?” Marge said, and I grunted and 
kept on batting my eyes and thinking. Presently the taxis 
opened up wide enough to let Chuck through, and we 
wormed our way out amid the contemptuous throngs, and 
got in. 

“See anybody?” Chuck said, and we said, “No,” and he 
said, “Honest, Sally, can’t you see what a snide idea it is 
for you to go home tomorrow?”, which he had said no less 


MCVICKER 


than two hundred and 
twelve times, and I 
said, “Um,” and the 
conversation died 
down and I went on thinking. 

Speed and I had talked over the game about in this 


fashion: “Speed, you can’t miss that game.” “Sure can’t.” 
“Speed, we’ve got to get to that game.” “Yeah.” 
“Speed—” “My Lord, Sally, ring off about the game. I 


know I’m a dud and I can’t even give you a decent coat, 


= 


€ T/lustrations by 


R. F. James 


and you can’t go to football games or to Europe or any- 
thing else, but lay off it, will you?” Which is a good signal 
to lay off. After which Speed says, “I’m sorry, old girl,” 
and I say, “Forget it.” 

At the moment when Speed Mallory, U. ’25, should have 
been girding up his chest and going out to sell bonds, we 
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decided to get married. We’d already waited six months 
after we found there wasn’t anything for one of us without 
the other, and that was plenty. We were getting graduated, 
and I didn’t have any folks and there was the sorority 
house aching for a wedding, and it was a good time to get 
supplies by way of showers before the gang distributed. 

Of course some of the brothers took Speed aside and told 
him that a fellow just out of school might as well go take 
a long look at the Waters of Minnetonka as get married, 
and of course that made me just dote on those brothers, 
and I do to this day. But we had a job—at least we almost 
did—, for Carty Brooks was going to speak to his dad about 
Speed, and his dad hada slick job that just yearned for an 
ex-glee club director. And as Speed says, there’s so few 
professions for which leading a glee really fit you. 

And so we were married. Prexy did it, and I had seven 
bridesmaids and the Phi K’s serenaded us, and it was 
simply sweet. Then we went around to look up Carty. 
He'd sailed for Europe the day before. Speed waited until 
two letters could chase him, which let most of the others 
in on the jobs lined up by the department. So we went 
back to Speed’s home town and took a sort of office boy 
number that turned up there “temporarily.” 

We had a grand time. It took us a year to get every- 
thing talked out that the ten thirty rule had ruined hereto- 
fore. The younger set around Wayfield invited us out and 
we had almost enough money lined up to buy a new Ford. 

But you know how that is. 

“Of course we want some dear 
little kiddies sometime,’ I had 


BITTERSWEET HUNG 


But he couldn’t go. Not a chance. We still owed the 
doctor and we had about ninety cents between us. The 
hotels were full, and while Speed could have found a pallet 
at the Phi K house, he didn’t want to. He yearned to roll 
back in a Buick, at least, and high hat the brothers nobly 
and get even for some of the advice. l 

Then, to rub it in, Marge Brennan’s sister drove down 
and took me with her the week of the game. Speed made 
me go. He roared at me. His mother took the. twins. 
Marge’s sister was driving home Saturday morning—she 
was that kind. Marge and Chuck thought my going back 
Saturday was the flattest idea they’d ever heard of. But 
I wasn’t staying without Speed. 

Which brings us back to the collegiate scene in the Castle 
Hotel on the eve of the big game, as the Rover Boys would 
put it. It made me sick. There were hundreds and hun- 
dreds of parties, not a member under forty-five and very 
few of them with any personal link with the U. at all. Just 
football crazy, half of them not knowing a touchdown 
from a birdie. And Speed, old Speed, who had sweated 
and worried and tried and tried to make the team, and then 
taken it out in yelling himself blind and deaf for four years 
—Speed was at home. I was going home. What th’, as 
they say in the funny papers. 

And right in the so-called rear seat of Chuck’s car, which 
had a better right at the game than most, having taken 
two postgraduate courses and a medical one at the U., the 
great idea was born. Chuck. and 
Marge were meeting some people at 
the station, and I developed a date 


opined to the sisters. You see, 
where I made my mistake was in 
the plural. They were “some” 
twins and we got attached to them 
almost immediately, so much so 
that the night we heard Al Jolson 
sing Sonny Boy, we went home and 
woke them up in the middle of the 
night to see if they were alive. 
They were! But the new Ford 
sort of rolled away after that. 

We didn’t mind anything but 
football games. You can go about 
in rags and even make conversa- 
tion out of it, but the U. is sixteen 
dollars away. To say nothing of 
three smackers each for tickets. 
Poor old Speed tried out patiently 
every year for the team, which 
would have given him a seat with 
the letter men anyhow, but they 
don’t do so well by the glees. 

As for me, I’m the original girl 


HIGH 


by RAYMOND KRESENSKY 


Bittersweet hung in a florist s window ... 


I wanted a cold winter wind 
To blow against my cheek. 
I wanted to see a tall orange flame 


Burn out in a silent wood. 


Bittersweet hung high ina State Street shop . . . 


Pull owt this pain of loneliness. 
Take mea way from homesickness 
And the weariness of city streets. 
Aly heart might break. 


What does it matter ally how? 
Twill take a Clark Street car 
And get off at Schiller. 


Bittersweet hung high ina State Streetshop. . . . 


with a sister downtown. So back to 
the Castle I went, squandering six of 
our ninety cents on the street car. 
The lobby was just as before, a lot of 
fat elderly people swatting each other 
on the back and saying, “How’s the 
boy?” and “What are we going to do 
to em?” 

Then through the doors came my 
victim. He was everything I had a 
down on. Fat and paunchy. Pros- 
perous. Speed showed me a cigar like 
his in a window once and made me 
take off my hat. Alligators had sim- 
ply been massacred for him. He 
didn’t quite go a raccoon coat, but he 
looked as if he’d like to. The coat 
he did have had a strong English ac- 
cent. And he was alone. 

He was swaggering across the lobby, 
looking as if he simply must have 
those chairs re-upholstered presently, 
when he found his way barred by a 


who knows about football. “What 
does the man with curly red hair 
and the gold tooth do with the ball?” asks Sally? Sally 
does not. She says, “For the love of mud, take that wart 
faced, bow-legged tackle out of it, and I don’t mean per- 
haps,” and the dean looks over and says, “Sarah!”, or would 
if she weren’t busy swatting the man in front of her with 
her umbrella. She’s a good old dean. 

This year we had a team and Princeton was coming here. 
I wouldn’t have cared if Speed could have gone. Honestly, 
I mean it. I’m not the sort who would sit at home mending 
socks and smiling down on the child’s golden curls. Pd 
probably have lain down on the floor and chewed the has- 
socks. But I would have stayed, and gladly, to let the 
poor old boy get away. He’d look up from the paper and 
say, “Say, Sabinski’s knee’s bad again. I bet he doesn’t 
go in,” and Id blink and go out and fry another potato 
just to get even with it. 


small, red haired, determined young 
person in a coat that had been taken 
in since it had taken her in. 

He sealed his doom. He looked down at me and got all 
red in the face and puffed and said, “No, no, girlie.” They 
don’t do that to Sally Mallory a second time. My knees 
were shaking so hard that I was glad my dress was three 
inches out of style. My voice was wobbly, but I gave the 
Scarlet and Blue and a locomotive under my breath and 
proceeded. 

“Listen,” I said, “I’ve got to talk to you. 
message for you.” 

He puffed again a little, but he allowed himself to be 
steered over to the chairs at the side and sort of relented 
into one. And I sat down just in time to keep the lobby 
from becoming a successor to Maurice, as it was trying to 
do. Then I held forth. I said a good bit. 

I described Speed, and I’m good at that. I told him how 


I have a 


it happened that we were in the precise finan- 
cial situation that we were. Because we 
preferred to go after the real things straight 
away instead of waiting until we had blind 
staggers. And how Speed worked twelve 
hours a day and I had twins. And how we’d gone to school 
here and given all we had for four years, and now we 
couldn’t come to a football game. 

“Look around,” I said, with a sweeping gesture, and he 
looked. “Do you see what I see? Is it a college crowd? 
Tomorrow the papers will be holding up their hands in 
horror at the revelry, and whose revelry will it be? A lot 
of middle-aged men on a rampage that they could have 
just as well at the Mortician’s Convention. It’s not the U. 
boys who will be opening up pillows and throwing feathers 
down. Nor smashing bottles.” 

“T see,” he said, and he had sort of a clipped, businesslike 
voice that gave me a little shock. I’d looked for something 
weaker, if you know what I mean. 

“They haven’t any right here,” I told him. “Those 
women don’t know what football is about. They’re mad 
because it’s raining and they’ll get their new patented 
galoshes wet. And if we should get beaten—which we 
won’t—, they’ll all have a grand time telling how the coach 
should have been fired five years ago.” 


q “Do you see what I see?” 
“Is it a college crowd? A lot of 
middle-aged men on a rampage that 
they could have just as well at the 
Morticians’ 


hes 


I asked. At this point, I was horrified to 


find myself weeping lustily. Be- 
cause you see—coach—well— 

“Anyhow,” I went on, “I think 
it’s all wrong. I think it’s a crime. 
The people who ought to be here, spending money and riot- 
ing around and seeing the game and rooting for the team— 
they’re the crowd that are stewing away in offices some- 
where down state. Or wiping babies’ noses and figuring 
whether sausage will go farther than salmon.” 

“And,” he said again, in that startling kind of voice, 
“what do you want me to do about it?” 

Then came my brilliant thought. 

“I want you to give me your tickets,” I told him. “I 
want you to give me your hotel room. And I want you 
to pay for a wire to Speed and let us go to the game instead 
of you.” 

I waited for the Castle to fall down. 
ing happened. 

He said, “All right.” 

Yes, I know it doesn’t sound reasonable. It didn’t to 
me. But he proceeded to bear out the assertion by taking 
out some walrus to accompany the school of alligators, and 
producing an envelope that looked to me just like a pass 
through St. Peter’s turnstile. [Continued on page 121] 
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onvention! 


And waited. Noth- 


NEBRASKA 


HEN Nebraskans think 
of their state university, 
they think first of those 


great Cornhuskers, the football 
team that so persistently and dis- 
concertingly crushes the best the 
East or West or Middle West has to offer. There is a 
fierce and exulting state pride in that team, and when it 
wins, Nebraska is glad, and when it loses, there is no farm 
‘relief, that’s all. 

Yes, we think first of our team when we think of our 
alma mater, rather than of that suave and learned Harvard 
dean, Roscoe Pound, who is a product of Nebraska. We 
think first of the big, blond Weir, tackle-extraordinary, 
rather than of Willa Cather, who has made consistent 
yardage against the reading public. 

We are apt to forget for a moment Black Jack Pershing, 
who pursued Hindenburg more successfully than he did 
Villa; or Emory Buckner, who would make New York dry; 
or Herb Johnson, who draws so artfully for the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Yes, the team is somehow the symbol of the university, 
as it is the symbol of the state. And do not think it is just 
a vaunting pride. Rather is it a knowledge that the team, 
composed of the brawn of the Nebraska prairie and the de- 
termination of the Nebraska small town, is emblematical 
of the courage and the stability and the earnestness of the 
pioneer. 

For the roots of Nebraska University and the roots of the 
state today are to be found in deep sub-soil. It is the sub- 
soil of the pioneer spirit. 

And while there is much bitterness, much sweat, toil, 
discouragement, misery, loss in that pioneer spirit, there is 
also a grit, a determination, a blithe bravery, a kind of 
harsh happiness that marked those first settlers of Nebraska. 


Bi FOOL R Gk 
GRIMES 


After they had broken the 
prairie, after they had proved up 
on their claims, after they had or- 
ganized a frontier government, 
they set to work and created a uni- 
versity by legislative act. Their 
sons and daughters and grandsons and granddaughters, 
they vowed with a mighty vow, were to have advantages. 
The children were to be given higher education, were to 
be handicapped by no uncouthness, were to be equipped to 
face the East from which the fathers had come—and 
conquer. 

When the direct clash with the East comes in football— 
when the teams of New York University, or Syracuse, 
or Pittsburgh—are met and humbled, is it any wonder 
that the glow of pride lights every household in this broad 
state, from the Missouri to the sand-hills, from Omaha to 
Scottsbluff? 

No conception of Nebraska University can be true that 
is not founded first of all upon this recognition of the deep 
and abiding influence of the pioneer spirit, persisting down 
through the two generations that have succeeded the pio- 
neers; aye, persisting even in the pert and pretty and 
smartly dressed girls and the excellently tailored young 
men who are on and of the campus today. 

For Nebraska has more than brutality and brawn. 
Without discounting for a moment the sometimes dis- 
tressing fact that all of the students are football-minded 
and few of them are much of anything else, there is enough 
of a leavening of intellectual curiosity about books and 
things to justify the 
patient professor’s 
staying at his post, 
rewarded now and 
then by a rare 


q When the direct clash with the East 
comes in football, when the East is 
met and humbled, is it any wonder 
that the glow of pride lights every 
household in this broad state? 
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q Social Science Hall among the 


trees on the extended city campus. 


grind who shows a capacity for intellectual tussling. And 
Nebraska has, too, Tke Prairie Schooner, an amazing fledg- 
ling of a literary quarterly of which more will be said soon. 

But first the horrible confession should be made: Ne- 
braska has no traditions. There have been earnest efforts 
to start traditions. Now and then a group of students, feel- 
ing a great loss, would inaugurate one. But the usual 
course has been for the tradition to die with the graduation 
of the group that sponsored it. 

There was the tradition of the Little Brown Jug. It 
lasted longer than most, because it had the benign 
sanction of several of the 
faculty members, including 
the brainy Louise Pound, 
sister of the famed Roscoe 
and a doctor of philosophy, 
too. Miss Pound and Sher- 
lock B. Gass and Prosser 
H. Frye—some of the lit’ry 
folk on the faculty created 
the tradition of the Little 
Brown Jug with the 
launching of the English 
Club. 

The club contained the 
faculty folks who liked to 
dabble with story and play- 
writing, and every year 
there was added a choice 
group of those students 
who heard the higher call. 
The club was supposed to 
meet now and then, quaff 
of culture and drink also of 
the Little Brown Jug. It is 
only a coincidence that this 


q Building on a majestic 
plan a campusof far-reach- 
ing malls and quadrangles, 
the university intime 
will be magnificent. Here 


is the grave Law Building. 


tradition died about the time prohibition 
arrived. 

Then there is the tradition of Ivy Day. 
This is still stoutly maintained by a fac- 
tion of plunderbund students who enjoy 
the committee chairmanships, but it raises 
little more than a tolerant yawn from 
everybody else. 

It has its pretty points, however. First 
of all, with great secrecy the senior girls 
elect a May Queen. Usually they have 
the wit to elect a pretty girl. Sometimes 
they choose one who is just a nice girl. 


q The Armory, a memorial to 
the Nebraska soldiers in 
the Spanish-American war, 
dreams inthe moonlight. 


Then the pictures in the 
Lincoln papers aren’t so 
good and the May Queen 
never makes the New York 
Times rotogravure. 
Having a May Queen, it 
is necessary, of course, to 
crown her. It is done with 
pomp. Girls of the physical 
education classes, having 
toiled painfully at classic 
dances, endeavor to func- 
tion with them on the 
greensward. They prowl 
gracefully around between 
the administration building 
and a throne that has been 
erected off to the north, 
and between throngs of 
gaping townsfolk and stu- 
[Continued on page 110] 
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Circus Set 


people who wouldn’t admit it if they happened to 

read it. It is about the younger generation of the 
Circus Set, so called because they are always on parade— 
in their local communities, in the Sunday shiny sheets, at 
the opera. Wherever they live, they are thought wealthy 
by the man in the street, who does not know that because 
birth and circumstance have forced them to live a certain 
way, he with his healthy bank account, his savings account 
and his wholly owned automobile is to them an object of 
envy. 

They live, these young people, in fashionable communi- 
ties near New York or Chicago or Philadelphia, or any 
similar city. Sometimes they live in the city itself. They 
have smart cars, their wives are well dressed, they have 
servants. They play polo sometimes, drink a good deal 
and worry. I think they worry more than anything else, 
for most of them are trying to make ten thousand iron 
men do each year the work of twice that number. 

They get that way because until they married they lived 
on their parents—who lived well. When they married, 
their unmarried friends continued to live well. In order to 
keep up with these friends, they had to have a certain kind 
of house and do a certain amount of entertaining. They 
have not yet learned that life might be pleasanter without 
the gaiety and the servants and the smart cars, if having 
them causes more worry than is balanced by the pleasure 
derived. 

What they do about it after they get that way takes 
longer in the telling. First, let us see what an average 
young couple, living in a smart community near New York, 
is up against in the way of actual overhead. 

There is the house. It must be attractive, nicely fur- 
nished and have room for servants, baby, master, mistress 
and the inevitable week-end guests (two of opposite sex). 
Its monthly maintenance will be: rent, $150; light, $10; 
gas (cooking), $5; coal, $25; telephone, $10; laundry, $25; 
food, $200; servant, $125; nurse, $80. Total, $630. 

One hundred and twenty-five dollars is the monthly 
salary of a first class Oriental. If a maid is employed at, 
say, $75, the added cost of feeding her, the number of suits 
and dresses sent to the tailor for pressing, extra help needed 
for even the most meager entertaining will more than make 
up the difference. 
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Te is an article about a good many thousands of 


Thus we find that the young couple have already used 
up $7,500 a year of their assumed $10,000, and there are 
other expenses just as necessary to them as the maintenance 
of the house. 

Automobile (instalments thereon), $100; automobile in- 
surance, $10; automobile upkeep, $100; club dues, $8.50; 
club (normal house charges), $20; commutation ticket, 
$12; clothes, $100. Total, $350.50, plus house mainte- 
nance (as above), makes a total of $980.50 monthly, or 
$11,766 per year. 

It is plain that some Chinese juggling is clearly indicated 
at this point in order to make both ends come within shout- 
ing distance of each other, let alone allowing any money 
for amusement, doctors, accidents or the thousand and one 
budget bumpers that are continually making their presence 
felt. Thanks to the astonishingly broad credit system in 
these United States, it is not only possible to allow money 
for these things, it is done every day, somewhat as follows: 

It is midsummer. Alfred Harris sits at his desk going 
over the bills and wondering vaguely what’s to be done 
about them. In his hand is his semi-monthly check in the 
amount of $400. Not having been married long, he owes 
only $1,000 or $1,500 in old and current bills. He turns 
to his wife. 

“Who gets it first?” he asks. 

She says, “We must eat.” 

The grocer and the butcher are each mailed checks for 
the exact amount of their bills—the ones before the latest. 

Mrs. Harris then says, “I think it would be nice, Alfy, 
if we could have the telephone again this week.” 

Alfred sends them the full amount of their bill. He 
wouldn’t, but telephone companies are in a position to take 
a mean advantage of you if you don’t. The question of 
the laundry bill comes up. This, however, is easily settled 
by sending them more laundry, a gesture usually accom- 
panied by the remark, “Gluttons for punishment, these 
Chinese.” Alfred picks up the remaining sheaf of letters, 
many of them unopened. He now has three of the four 
hundred left. He hands the letters to his wife. Then he 
closes his eyes. 

Mrs. Harris holds the letters fanwise, like a pack of 
cards. Still with his eyes closed, Alfred draws an envelope. 
He looks at it. 


“Good old Miffkin! I’m glad he got the lucky draw.” 


“So am I, honey,” from Mrs. Harris. “That was such a 
nice suit he made you last year.” 

A check for $50 on account is mailed to good old Miffkin 
who, when he receives it, will indeed count himself lucky, 
though even he won’t know Aow lucky. 

Three more draws are made. 
are genuinely pleased when Motley, the auto repair man, 
and the local doctor get a break. But when Fawcett, the 
plumber, wins a draw, the fun of the thing is spoiled. (He 
had sent a nasty letter with his bill.) Mental note of the 
Harris’s, “Get a polite plumber next time the nurse tries 
to drown the kittens.” 

The rest of the bills are, as Alfred puts it, “set away in 
a drawer to age in the envelope.” 

This is all very nice and Christmas-spirit-like and all 
that, but it has left them just $100 to live on for two weeks. 
It isn’t enough, they know it isn’t enough, but it is hard 
for right thinking people not to pay bills when they’ve any 
money on hand. 

The hundred of course suffers a bad beating that same 
afternoon when on the way to the club a tire blows, and 
on the way home Alfred meets Corning the bootlegger. It 
is Mr. Corning’s boast that when all his customers pay him 
what they owe, he will buy a half interest in the Erie Rail- 
road and retire. They all will pay him eventually, being 
nice people who realize that a debt to a bootlegger, being 
uncollectable, is a debt of honor. 

When Alfred meets Mr. Corning, he remembers that 
Mildred is giving a dinner that night and they are all out 
of alcohol. He has to have a gallon. It comes high, be- 
cause the only way he can get it is by paying for the last 
case of gin he bought. 

So it goes, day in, night out, but were you to chance 
upon the Harris’s dinner party and see the solid silver 
gleaming on the snowy napery; Mrs. Harris lovely in can- 
dlelight and a Paris dress, at one end of the table; Alfred 
at the other, in dinner jacket and pearl studs by Tiffany; 
the deft, immaculate Japanese, serving Eastern dishes on 
gold banded plates, you would go away from there saying 
to yourself, “Harris must be doing pretty well—making 

twenty-five or thirty thousand, 
judging from that dinner.” 


es But you would not know that 
` Mrs. Harris had spent the morn- 
į ing remaking a two-year-old com- 


ing out dress. Or 
that Alfred had only 


Mildred and Alfred Harris ` 
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the day before got his studs back, “off 
the ice,” as he puts it. Or that the 
dinner had been cooked on an oil 
stove because the gas bill hadn’t been paid. How could you 
know? Harris or his wife would never give it away—they 
are proud, this younger generation, of the Circus Set. They 
have to be. 

I have said these people play polo sometimes. Polo, 
mind you, the one game in the world that belongs sup- 
posedly to none but the rich rich! Here’s how they do it, 
and to make the achievement seem even more remarkable, 
let me remind you that many a man at Meadow Brook or 
Midwick spends $75,000 a year for polo alone. Alfred 
Harris doesn’t play on a field as smooth as a billiard ball, 
nor are his ponies bred of racing stock. He plays good 
third rate ponies on a good third rate field—all his friends 
do, too, so it doesn’t matter. 

Take a club outside a polo center, a club 
pretty well away from the city in a community 
where the elastic income is a by-word rather 
than an exception. I know of several of these 
clubs where polo is played on a proportionate 
scale of expense. They operate on a ‘basis 
where polo costs a man for June, July, August 
and September about as follows: club dues, 
$100; polo dues, $200; grooms’ fees (sum- 
mer), $40; mallets (approximately), $20; 
saddle, $50; bridle, $15. Total, $425. 

These are the fixed costs. Now about 
the horses. 

Some of the members will own ponies 
of their own. The club will have per- 
haps twenty, known as syndicate ponies. 
Each time you play, you are charged $3 
for the use of these. For the use of them 
in a match game, the charge is $5. Thus, 
if you play three times a week through 
the four polo months in local games and play five 
matches, your polo for the season will have set you 
back, all told, about $579! 

Next we come to the modus [Continued on page 129] 
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OCKEY is a faster game 
H than either football or 
basketball. It is the 
fastest game in the world. In ad- 
dition to being speedy, hockey is 
a gruelling game. It requires 
more. endurance and better 
physical condition than football. 
There is not the bodily punish- 
ment that exists in football, but 
there is plenty of personal con- 
tact and rough play. Body- 
checking is legal, provided it is 
not done near the boards. And, 
most important of all, the ele- 
ment of team play is present to 
a very marked degree. Another 
important factor is the nearness 
of the spectators to the scene 
of action. Not a play, not a 
tumble, not even the expressions 
on the players’ faces are missed 
by the specta- 
tors. Dazzling speed, brilliant team play, 
hard knocks and rough spills—these are the 
principal reasons which explain the appeal 
of the great ice game. 

The game has its handicaps, of course, 
the first and foremost that it can not be 
played without ice, and a game which de- 
pends so completely on the fickle weather 
can never accede to the heights that foot- 
ball has reached. ‘The artificial rink is an 
expensive undertaking—prohibitively so at 
the present time. The result is that we now 
have rinks only in the large cities, and they 
are available for only a dozen college teams 
at the most. These teams comprise the 
leading college sextets. They are composed 
largely of boys who learned their hockey at 
one of our Northern schools, such as St. 
Paul’s, Andover, Exeter, Kent, Milton, St. 
Mark’s and Newton High, to name only a 
few. It is evident that the opportunity for 
developing hockey players young is very 
limited. The great hockey players of Can- 
ada started wearing skates and carrying a hockey stick al- 
most as soon as they could walk. Such training looms as 
an insurmountable obstacle to the development of hockey 
on any large scale in this country at present. But such an 
obstacle may be swept away as surely as was man’s former 
inability to fly, if a cheaper method of making ice is dis- 
covered. 

Do you think professional hockey, which did not exist in 
the United States until the season of 1924-1925, may grad- 
ually smother interest in the college game, just as profes- 
sional baseball has cut into college base- 
ball? Benny Leonard, the former pugilist, 
who is now financially interested in hockey, 
has said: “This game comes at a time that 
in the old days belonged almost exclusively 
to boxing, but it has developed so rapidly in 
the last year that now they pack them in 
and have the fans falling over one another, 
trying to buy tickets.” He says also: “The 
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basic paying fan is the fight fan. I’ve noticed this since I 
went into the hockey business.” Professional sport rests on 
a different basis from college sport and appeals to a differ- 
ent group of people. 

In college hockey there is an entirely different atmos- 
phere. The interest is centered around the team and the 
college, not around the spectacle or the 
gate receipts. The spectator comes to see 
a good, hard, fast game of hockey, not a 
riot. He does not come loaded with pen- 
nies to throw on the ice in case the referee 
makes a raw decision. He does not come 
to boo and call for murder. College 
hockey is on a sound basis and should re- 
main so. It is interesting to note that 
according to Colonel Hammond, head of 
the New York Rangers and one of the 
keenest students of the game, college 
hockey players will form the backbone of 
hockey in the future. College players, ac- 
cording to the Colonel, will do for hockey 
what they have done for baseball. He 
neglected to state, however, whether he 
meant from the social or professional 
angle. When we consider the fact that 
most of the outstanding players now in 
the professional league are former Cana- 
dian college stars, and that the two Canadian colleges most 
proficient in developing hockey teams, McGill and Toronto, 
were both defeated by American colleges during the past 
winter, there seems to be sound basis for 
Colonel Hammond’s prediction. There is, 
however, the further consideration that the 
average college man does not go to college 
to prepare himself for a life of professional 
sport. It must be admitted that he is doing 
it now more than ever before, whether it be 
baseball, football, basketball, boxing or wres- 
tling. And there is no reason why he won’t 
do it in hockey, except that he probably 
won’t be good enough. 

Harvard and Yale beat McGill and To- 
ronto last year, although the average Ca- 
nadian player is far better than the best 
American player. But this does not neces- 
sarily mean that the American brand of 
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ON ICE 


By 
Larry M. Noble 


hockey is superior to that displayed by Canadian teams. 
Starting at St. Paul’s, American hockey has had a develop- 
ment all its own, quite distinct from the Canadian influence. 
The so-called “checking back” system, which has been in 
vogue at Harvard and Yale for a good many years, had 
its inception at St. Paul’s and was developed to a point of 
perfection by the famous Harvard coach, Winslow. As a 
result, Harvard has an enviable record in hockey. Har- 
vard’s success is also due to its location in the center of the 
“hockey district,” which yields a wealth of hockey material 
from its environs. Yale, Dartmouth and Princeton are not 
far behind Harvard, and of late years the Crimson su- 
premacy of the ice has been seriously threatened. Yale, 
with victories over Harvard, Dartmouth and Princeton as 
well as McGill and Toronto, finished on top of the heap 
last year, taking every opponent into camp. 

It is the American system of play which has more than 
once spelled defeat for the Canadian college team which is 
able to put on the ice an imposing array of beautiful indi- 
vidual performers. They are not used to being harassed by 
a three-man line formed across the ice and skating with 
them as they approach the American goal. Man for man, 
they are infinitely superior to the Americans, but as a team 
they do not function together and their team work is usually 
ragged. 

The Canadian game is more exciting and more spectacu- 
lar with its individual dashes up and down the ice than the 
American game with its machine-like formations. The 
mechanical system employed by Yale and Harvard is more 
suited to the limited ability of the American college player. 
Without this system, they would find the Canadian teams 
too much for them. The Canadian is faster and cleverer 
with his stick and his body. 

The Harvard style, as it is employed today, is briefly 
this: As the opponents bring the puck down the ice, the 
Harvard forward line forms in a straight line across the rink 
and skates with the play toward its own goal. The defense, 
which has come out to the center ice, skates backwards 
slowly. When the puck is just beyond center ice, the Har- 
vard line forces the play into a “pocket,” and the center and 
one wing “pinch” the player, at the same time attempting 
to get possession of the puck to pass it to the other wing, or 


Q A defensive scramble in a Western Conference hockey match. 


q Larry M. Noble, Yale's hockey coach. 


one of the defense, in order to get a “jump” away from the 
opposing forwards. Should the player break through the 
pocket with the puck, thus avoiding being “pinched,” the 
Harvard defense, skating backwards, force him off to the 
corner if he attempts to skate around them, or body-checks 
him should he attempt to come too close or go between 
them. This system makes a strong defensive team, but it 
results in very few powerful, offensive threats, most of 
Harvard’s scoring coming from individual plays or from 
following the rebounds. Due to the fact that two men 
are left out of a “jump” in “pinching” the opponent, Har- 
vard seldom gets a three-man jump. But the strength of 
this defensive style of play is obvious. 

The Yale system, as instituted by Coach Clarence 
Wanamaker who coached at Yale for six years, varies in 
one or two details. The Yale forward line, instead of 
“pinching” the opposing forward with their bodies, force 
him into a “pocket,” lay their sticks on the ice, and by 
means of a double-poke check attempt to get the puck 
while allowing the opponent to skate through clear. If 
the puck is obtained, a two or three man jump is pos- 
sible, provided the opponents are not using a lagging wing. 
If the opponent skates through the “pocket” and keeps 
the puck, the two Yale players are out of the play, it is 
true, but the remaining Yale [Continued on page 106] 
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ree. TODD got up and put 
water on the pads over his eyes. 
His eyes felt bad. The light hurt 
his eyes. The pads softened the light a 
little, but his eyes still hurt. He rubbed 
his eyes with the back of his hands. 
They felt hot even through the pads. 

The doctor had strapped. the pads 
down with adhesive. He told Toddy to keep them there. 
He told him the infection was no joke. Toddy knew it was 
no joke. He would have known that even if the doctor 
hadn’t told him. His eyes hurt like hell. 

Toddy typed another page. He couldn’t see the paper 
through the pads, but he knew it was neat. He didn’t have 
to check it for mistakes. He knew there were none there. 
If there was one thing he could do, it was type. His fingers 
were automatic. 

He liked to type. There was something about the smack 
of the letters against a piece of paper on a rubber roller. 
He took pride in his typing. His letters were always black 
and sharp. They marched across the page without blurred 
outlines or pale insufficiency. Changing the ribbon took 
care of that. He changed the ribbon frequently. 

His eyes hurt like hell but he had to get the theme done. 
If he didn’t get it done, Old Braz would get off one of his 
nasty, sarcastic cracks when the class met. He couldn’t 
stand that. Old Braz was worse than sore eyes. Old Braz 
got under his skin. 

When Old Braz cleared his throat, it made him see red. 
When he looked over his glasses with a cold smile and 
said, “Let us hear what Mr. Todd has to say on the sub- 
ject,” his stomach gathered itself into a hard ball beneath 
his belt and his throat tightened up. His throat tightened 
up like that when he kept himself from socking someone 
who rubbed him the wrong way. 

Old Braz rubbed him the wrong way. The friction had 
worn a raw spot the size of a hat. No one in the class 
knew about it. Father Burnett didn’t know about it— 
Father was his roommate. He still had his pride. He took 
it all with a smile. It was a forced smile. Sometimes it 
was a little twisted. But it was a smile and it saved his 
face. 

No one knew that the smile was forced and twisted, 
except Old Braz. Old Braz knew. Toddy knew that he 
knew, and that made it worse. 

When he got up to tell the class “what he had to say on 
the subject,” he gave Old Braz look for look across the 
four rows of heads that separated them. It reminded 
Toddy of the dotted lines, with daggers at regular intervals, 
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that cartoonists drew to 
indicate visual hatred. 

The typewriter sputtered 
to a stop. He pulled the paper from under 
the roller. He felt around for the rest of the 
sheets. They were in a pile by the type- 
writer. He fastened the pile together with a clip. He held 
the pile down with his left hand and counted the. sheets 
with his right hand. There were seven pages. He felt all 
around the table. He found an eraser. He found an oil 
can and a stiff little brush. Father had been cleaning the 
machine. Father was a good egg but he never put anything 
away. He never put anything back where he found it. 
Toddy pulled the table drawer open and put the eraser, the 
oil can and the brush in the drawer. Then he got up and 
put more water on the pads over his eyes. 

He filled the toothbrush mug with water and put it on 
the floor by the chair. He let his head fall back at an 
angle. When he held it back, his eyes didn’t throb. He 
listened to the noises coming through the open window. 
When his eyes got too hot, he dipped his fingers into the 
tooth mug and wet the pads again. 

Old Braz was coming after the theme at five o’clock. He 
had sent him a note by Father, telling him he couldn’t get 
over to the English department to drop the theme in the 
theme box. If Old Braz didn’t come, he probably could 
work the English department for a passing grade anyhow. 
He could prove he had it done. He could show them a 
written notice from the doctor about his eyes. 

Somebody came down the hall and knocked on the door. 

“All right,” Toddy said. “All right.” 

He heard the door open. Somebody came in and closed 
the door. 

“Well, Todd.” 
rather bunged up.” 

“Eye infection,” Toddy said. He didn’t feel like talking 
to Old Braz. The pads on his eyes made him feel foolish. 


It was Old Braz. “You seem to be 
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He said, “Theme’s on the table.” 


“My, my,” Old Braz said. 
Your eyes—” 
“Didn’t use my eyes,” Toddy said. 


“Such devotion to duty! 


“Used the touch 


system.” 
He wanted Old Braz to get out. Talking made his eyes 
hurt. They hurt so bad, they made his stomach feel queer. 


He mustn’t get sick at his stomach in front of Old Braz. 
He closed his mouth tight. 

He heard the rustle of paper. 
the theme. 

The papers stopped rustling. The room was quiet. Old 
Braz must be reading the theme. Why didn’t he read it 
at home? Why did he have to stand there like a ninny? 
Why didn’t he get to hell out of the room? 

“Did you type this yourself, Todd?” Old Braz sounded 
queer. His voice didn’t sound like Old Braz. 

“T just finished it about ten minutes ago,” Toddy said. 

Old Braz didn’t say anything. Toddy heard him at the 
table. What was he doing at the table? Why 
didn’t he go on home? 

“Well, Todd,” Old Braz cleared his throat. 


Old Braz was looking at 
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q “Did you type this yourself, 
Todd?“ Old Braz sounded 
queer. His voice didn't 


sound like Old Braz. 


Toddy’s throat got tight. 
a passing grade on this. 
theme you’ve done.” 

Toddy said, “Yes, sir.” He wouldn’t thank Old Braz. 
It must have hurt Old Braz to say it. 

Old Braz went out and closed the door. Toddy got up 
and got a pillow. He put it under his head and felt better. 
After a while the gym clock struck six times. 

Then it struck the quarter hour and Father came in and 
splashed in the wash basin. He could hear Father blowing 
the soap out of his eyes. Father got a towel and came over 
to the chair. 

“Well, Big Shorty,” Father said, “when you gonna start 
in on the theme? Pll fix the old riveting machine up 
for you.” 

“Tve finished the theme,” Toddy said. 
over and got it. He gave me a pass.” 

Father was quiet fora minute. Then he said “My God!” 
in a strangled voice. 

“Well,” Toddy said, “what’s the matter? What’s eatin’ 
your” 

‘““Toddy!” 

“Vesp” 

“There’s no ribbon in the typewriter. 
it back this morning.” 


“I guess we'll have to give you 
In a lot of ways, it’s the best 


“Old Braz came 


I forgot to put 
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HERE are those who count Christmas 

as a time of input, and others who hold 

it to be merely a time of output. But 
whether or not you may be decidedly ill at 
ease shelling out shekels, the fact remains 
that the holiday is fast approaching and 
nothing much can be done about it. There- 
fore, you might just as well resign yourself 
to fate and make your choice of gifts from 
a selection that would certainly be accept- 
able for the type of person to whom they 
are to be given. ‘This particular article is 
especially devoted to presents for the uni- 
versity undergraduate and other young men 
of the same general age and type. There 
might even be a few hints in here for 
mothers and fathers and aunts, if you read 
this with your mind on the “input” aspect 
of Christmastide. 

Where they formerly used to have cuspi- 
dors in hotels and stores so that the patrons 
could expectorate their long brown streams 
with well practiced artfulness, they now 
have table lighters and decorative knick- 
knacks for “coffin nails.” Even the blind- 
fold test has become a pastime that has 
relegated parchesi and ping-pong to relatively secondary places. 
Ash trays galore are to be seen in every window and on every 
counter from New York to San Francisco. Some are enhanced 
by university and school seals. Others are plain and ordinary. 
Others drop the cigarette from sight when a button is pushed 
or a knob is turned, while still others stand on the floor and may 
be knocked back and forth like the old time Humpty Dumpties. 
One can even have music during his inhalations, for some of 
the novelty ash containers play a tune when the cigarette is 
placed upon the rest. 

For the more aesthetic element that is disturbed by burning 
cigarettes and does not wish to 
soil its fingers by snuffing butts 
with bare digits, there are in- 
numerable brass snuffers, dec- 
orated by caricatures of dogs and 
rabbits and whatnots, that may 
be obtained at a nominal price. 

Automatic lighters also hold 
a prominent place in Santa Claus’ 
gift bag. These have graduated 
from the ranks of plainness and 
are now disguised in every con- 
ceivable form. The indescrib- 
able knickknack that used to be 
thought of as Lon Chaney in dis- 
guise now turns out to be a 
cigarette lighter. These come 
for table and pocket. Pocket styles have shown very little 
change, but the table lighters are much more elaborate. Illus- 
trating this article is some sort of animal—one might even call 
it a “goofus’—that sits on the library table on its caudal ap- 
pendage. When the head is removed, there is all the apparatus for 
lighting one’s ciga- 
rette. Another item 
that is also pictured 
here does everything 
but smoke and spit 
for the nicotine ad- 
dict. The cigarettes 
are contained in a 
box, and upon push- 
ing down a lever, 
a cigarette appears 
and is lighted. The 
man-about-town has 
to exert no further 
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Show Me the 
Way to Go 
Home whistles 
the lamp post 
leaner, when a 
button in the 
back is pressed. 


The lazy man’s cigarette 
box. By working the lever 
on the right, the cigarette 
is forced out and is lighted, 
thereby making the pas- 
time of smoking less 
fatiguing than usual. 


Two views of a surprise camera. ga í í 
very positive effect from a miniature speakeasy disguised in this manner. 


Instead of getting a negative, one gets a 


AT THE COLLEGES MAN IS WEARING 


Weston 


effort except to pick it up and put 
it between his lips. 

Cigarette cases are far too varied 
to make any attempt here to cover 
the field. However, one of the more 
recent things that has appeared 
upon the market, retailing for a 
dollar, is a metal frame that slips 
into the pack itself, keeps it rigid 
so that the cigarettes are not 
crushed and opens by pressing the 
sides of the packet. 

While we are dealing with ap- 
paratus to make vice easier for 
America’s younger generation, we 
might as well keep in the spirit of 
the subject and focus our attention 
upon drinking accessories. Prohibi- 
tion has been a big factor in the 
American Christmas gift situation. 
Flasks in all sizes, from a mere sip 
capacity to those which carry 
enough for a three days binge, may 
be had almost any place. Cock- 
tail shakers also come in a va- 
riety of sizes. Some of them are 
quite ordinary, doing their duty neycun: 
just like all the rest. Perhaps ite S varsied 
inspired by the talkies, others ee. and 
play a tune during the process Ree rd Mati eae 
of shaking. Still others require no ice, the frigidity being 
supplied by the insertion of a tablet in a separate compart- 
ment. 

Illustrated are fairly complete barrooms for the traveling 
man. In fact, these are so complete that it would be possible 
to set up a finished establishment and do a thriving business at 
a prom or football game. Two of these outfits are for the 
timid soul, both of the barrooms purporting to be cameras. 
The smaller of the two, of 
which two views are given here, 
opened and closed, is for drinks 
which require no mixing. The 
film winder unscrews and dis- 
closes four cups, while the op- 
posite corner of the picture 
machine is removable and dis- 
closes the opening to the res- 
ervoir. The other camera out- 
fit is merely a leather case 
made in the conventional 
camera case form to be thrown 
over one’s shoulder, and con- 
tains a flask of ample capacity, : 
cups, corkscrew and bottle opener. The third outfit illustrated 
is by far the most complete, containing almost everything 
necessary for an all night party. Two flasks, two bottles, cock- 
tail shaker, cups and spoons are contained in this case. _ 

For those who are harassed by too many friends who like to 
make use of these outfits and insist upon hanging around until 
the wee small hours 
of the morning is a 
table ornament that 
is shown here, with 
a gentleman draped 
over a lamp post. 
When a button in 
the back is pushed, 
the lamp lights and 
the figure, also 
lighted, whistles 
Show Me the Way 
to Go Home—a 
delicate hint to the 


A leather case which 
contains these 
accessories for a ju- 
bilant Christmas sea- 


This frame goes inside the 
cigarette package, keeping 
it rigid and preventing the 
“coffin nails’? from being 
squashed. The top opens 
conveniently whenyoupress 
the sides of the package. 


guests. The only trouble with this 
gadget is that the guests will probably 
remain another three or four hours 
playing with it before they do leave. 

Getting back from this realm of 
novelty that is always to be found in 
Kriss Kringle’s Christmas package, 
there are always clothes given or re- 
ceived during the Yuletide season. In 
giving wearing apparel to the young 
men, or to any man for that matter, it 
is best to stick to things that do not 
take in the element of size. The 
giver’s duty is to hit upon something : i ‘ 
that the recipient will like. Yet the donor might obtain this 
end, and all of his care and trouble be for naught if the present 
were three or four sizes too large or too small. Therefore, it 
is far better to give things such as neckties, handkerchiefs and 
the like, in preference to pajamas or some other article whose 
utility is dependent upon getting the correct size. 

There are too many good styles in neckwear for there to be 
any excuse for giving the traditional Yuletide atrocities. When 
one thinks of all the palm trees, rural scenes and wildly mod- 
ernistic effects that adorn the cravats passing through the mails 
at this season of the year and which never see the light of day 
—at least, never on the neck of the first eee eas 
recipient—, one can well understand why 
America is called a nation of spendthrifts. 
Even if you do not want to pay more than 
fifty cents for a necktie for your disliked 
cousin, there is no reason why you cannot 
at least get a good looking one while 
about it. : 

Among the legitimately good styles that 
are favored today are small patterned ef- 
fects in foulard and Spitalfield silks. The 
foulard patterns run somewhat larger than 
the Spitalfield ones and are more adapted 
for summer use. The Spitalfield type of 
cravat, whose patterns are quite diminu- 
tive, is primarily a winter and fall tie. In 
either case, the colors should be quite 
bright. Stripes are also very good for this 
season of the year; in fact, striped ties are 
seasonal at any time of the year. The 
trend is away from the cluster idea in 
cravats and is leaning more toward fine - - 
stripes or the single spaced ones. Solid colored ties are really 
outstanding right now, coming in solid colored crêpes and bara- 
theas for the most part. In giving away any of these types of 
ties, try to keep the colors at least within the range of good 
taste. Also, avoid moires for the younger men. They are very 
much out. 

Half hose is a fairly seasonal gift. Solid colors with bright 
contrasting clocks, fine circular stripes with or without clocks, 
and some larger patterns are the most favored types. Lisle is 
the ideal material, as, when this type is offered, both those who 
like thin socks and those that like warm ones are fairly well 
satisfied. In giving half hose, it is best to stick to solid colors, 
with green and brown being the 
preferable and most fashionable 
shades. 

Handkerchiefs may be plain 
white, monogrammed or with col- 
ored striped borders. Some are very 
much inclined toward the sporting 
side of life, and for them you might 
get ones with a sporting scene in 
one corner. The handkerchief-to- 
match-tie idea makes an acceptable 
gift, but this combination is not as 
popular as it was some years ago. 

Mufflers, too, offer a wide field 
to the gift buyer. Striped rep silks 
are quite an old standby and one 
would be fairly safe in getting them 
in club or college colors. However, 
beware of the last, as some men do 
not wish to appear “collegiate” in 
any manner whatsoever and they 


This indescribable animal has a con- 
veniently detachable head which, when 
removed, discloses a cigarette lighter. 


Everything from the spoon 
with which to pick out the 
cherry to the bottles and 
shaker comprises this outfit. 


therefore carefully avoid wearing the 
colors of their alma maters. A high 
style in mufflers is the solid colored 
cashmere. In tan, brown, blue and 
yellow this is very good and is quite 
adaptable to a sporting ensemble. For 
evening, polka dots, black on white 
and white silk mufflers with mono- 
grams are the best style at present. 
To the man who travels to any ex- 
tent, there can always be given lug- 
gage. Pigskin suitcases are quite pop- 
ular, while the Gladstone bag seems to 
be carried by a great many of the va- 
rious university undergraduates. For smaller items, such as 
ties and jewelry and collars, there is an infinite variety of 
smaller cases. In fact, it is almost possible nowadays to put 
every article of apparel in a separate leather case and have 
nothing but cases thrown into the grip. Of course, there is also 
a disadvantage to this. When the proud possessor of all this 
paraphernalia wants a lone collar button, he either has to have 
a good memory or else he has to search through all of the cases 
in quest of the elusive little article. But cases for ties, starched 
collars, jewelry and toilet articles come in quite handy and are 


very acceptable for gifts. 


Speaking of these cases for compact- 
ness, an interesting item was seen the 
other day in one of the leading New York 
stores, for the inveterate picknicker. The 
case appears about the size of a suitcase, 
but it opens to huge dimensions. It is first 
unfolded in half, forming a table top. Legs 
are automatically formed and, as though a 
magician were drawing rabbits from a hat, 
chairs, plates, cups and saucers, silver- 
wear and all the other accessories to an 
out-of-doors dining-room appear upon the 
scene. This would be very good for one 
who likes to throw midnight suppers on 
the banks of a canal. 

Also in the line of luxuries comes 
jewelry. For day wear there are such 
things as tie pins, collar pins, cuff links 
and the like. Tie pins in the form of 
golf clubs, polo mallets, etc., are very 
popular, while the sports element is car- 
ried out in the other jewelry by means of 
crystals under which appear sporting scenes. It is possible to 
obtain these with personal subjects depicted thereon, such as 
one’s favorite elephant or automobile. Folding golf watches, 
self-winding, evening jewelry and chains are all in good taste. 

For those who would like to take the downward road to de- 
struction via the rose strewn path of gambling, one of the 
prominent Eastern college retailers is showing a poker chip set 
with the conventional white, red, yellow and blue chips held on 
spindles in a case which resembles a huge dice. Of course, if you 
are trying to be surreptitious in your poker playing, it would 
hardly do to leave this case in sight, as the suspicions of Mother, 
Father or proctor would be instantly aroused. But, all in all, it 
is quite a suitable gift for the 
striving young card shark. 

Another little item for the 
Christmas stocking is a wal- 
let for the diminutive cur- 
rency. The principle behind 
it is Chinese or Japanese, or 
some such Oriental inven- 
tion. It gives the appearance 
of just a flat case, opening like a book when 
a bill is simply laid inside; the wallet re- 
versed and opened from the opposite side, the 
bill is found to be held securely between two 
straps. The process may be re- 
peated back and forth. A present of 
this sort proves to be as good a toy 
as an accessory. 

This department will answer any 
style questions not already covered 
by this series of articles. Enclose 
stamped addressed envelope for reply. 
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These half hose are 
in the best of style 
at the present time. 
The bigger check 
on the right is 
especially good- 
looking with suits 
of coarser weaves. 


O college girls 
dress to please 
the college 

man? Do women in 
general dress to please 
men? This has been 
a long debated ques- 
tion. 

Opinions vary. A 
few months ago I 
made a trip to Holly- 
wood and put the 
question very flatly 
to the movie stars, 
thinking they should 
know the answer if 
anyone would. Their 
answers could be 
classified in three 
groups. Norma 
Shearer’s answer was, 
“Yes, women do dress 
to please the men— 
very much so!” Bil- 
lie Dove says, “No, 
women do not dress 
to please men, but 
for other women, to 
make them envious.” 
And Anita Page’s 
answer was this, 
“Women dress to 
please themselves, to 
satisfy their own van- 
ity and create a 
lovely picture.” So 
there you are! Three 
very good answers 
and all decidedly dif- 
ferent. 

Now, how about 
the college girl? It’s 
certainly very evident that the college girl has thought the 
thing out for herself, but is she right? If she attends a co-ed 
college or university, she selects a very different wardrobe than 
if she attends a women’s college. The clothes she wears to 
the classroom surely have no sex appeal! 

Recently I made a survey of the largest and most exclusive 
women’s colleges in the East, visiting Bryn Mawr, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith, Radcliffe and Mt. Holyoke. These schools 
represent the cream of young womanhood in this section of 
the country, and you’d think, men or no men, that the girls 
would be smartly dressed on campus. I suppose it’s telling 
tales out of school to write about what I saw, but I think 
something should be done about it. 

All the left-over summer clothes are brought back in the 
fall, and these are worn in a haphazard manner. No thought 
is given to the collaboration of them into a costume to create 
a picture. Colors jibe, and in general the girls look as if they 
dressed in the morning with one eye on the clock and the 
other on the photo of the new crush on the dresser. They 
are in a constant rush from one class to another, and they 
take as many subjects as they can cram into a day’s routine. 

Sweaters and skirts, one piece dresses, short leather jackets 
and tuck-in blouses and skirts—they’re all here in numbers. 
There’s a conglomeration of types, but no one seems to care 
how they wear them. I was so amazed that I started asking 
all sorts of questions. I found that very few of these wealthy 
girls buy clothes especially for college. They plan on wearing 
out all the left-overs from the season before, with about one 
good looking outfit for special occasions, They had no com- 
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Saks 34th St. 


q Sophisticated simplicity is shown in this flat crêpe evening frock. 
The very long skirt dips a little longer both front and back. 


By Reta Cowles Y 


punctions about say- 
ing that,as long as it 
was only a women’s 
college, they did not 
much care how they 
looked. Now, doesn’t 
that prove something? 

Hats are a novelty 
on campus. Scarves 
are tied gypsy fash- 
ion with loose ends to 
flutter in the breeze. 
If a girl is at all 
clothes-conscious, she 
matches her scarf to 
the sweater or some 
part of her costume. 
Lots of the girls were 
tying rather wide rib- 
bons around their 
hair, which is either 
long or growing. 
Bobbed hair is very 
much in the minority 
in the East. The be- 
loved béret is still go- 
ing strong, and indi- 
cations are that no 
amount of fancy cut- 
ting or trimming will 
convince the girls 
that these can be im- 
proved upon. 

At Vassar I talked 
with a charming girl 
who was dressed in a 
beige camel’s hair 
slip-on sweater with 
flared skirt to match. 
The only touches of 
color were sounded in 
a choker and huge 
ring of jade, and a matching green ribbon about her hair. Her 
shoes were of the moccasin type oxford (so popular now in 
the East), and her hose were beige lisle with clocks. She was 
one of the best dressed girls there. 

The Bryn Mawr student interviewed was on her way to the 
tennis courts, so naturally was dressed for the game. A white 
piqué sleeveless dress with tied bows on the shoulders stamped 
it immediately as a left-over from summer. She had a red 
scarf tied on her head. This exactly matched her cardigan 
sweater, and her hose were white lisle mesh. 

A Wellesley girl had on a short brown leather jacket, a one 
piece wool crépe dress (last year’s vintage), sun tan hose and 
brown Prince of Wales oxfords. At Smith College, the daugh- 
ter of one of America’s largest industries was stunning in a 
knitted sweater suit with black and white geometrical border 
design. Her short curly hair was held in place by a blue 
béret, and she wore the white buckskin oxford with the black 
saddle, leather sole and low heel, which the Eastern college 
girl has worn winter and summer for the past three years. I 
could go on and on! I am mentioning the best dressed girls, 
not daring to tell what some of the others looked like. 

At Radcliffe, a tweed one piece dress and a matching coat 
with a raccoon collar were worn by a student I met, and here 
again the moccasin oxford and lisle hose were much in evidence. 

Here, in these colleges, are the wealthiest girls in the East, 
tucked away in the small towns, away from the associations 
of boys, and not caring a darn how they dress. For off- 
campus wear they look entirely changed and for formal wear 
they are like butterflies emerging [Continued on page 100] 
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COLLEGE HUMOR SHOPPING SERVICE 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send check or money order to COLLEGE HUMOR 
Shopping Service, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. Be sure to give correct sizes and colors when 
ordering. Adjustments will be made if articles are 
returned immediately to this address, with explanation. 


Helena Rubinstein’s vermilion and 
black modernistic compact and 
cigarette case set. $3.75. Compact 
alone $2.50. Powder, rouge and 
lipstick in combination of standard 
Rubinstein shades. Cigarette case 
cannot be purchased separately. 


Richard Hudnut has cleverly de- 
signed a double compact and 
lipstick ensemble which will 
make you glad the original snake 
beguiled Eve. It'll match your 
purse, Perfu-Mist, lighter, shoes 
and shopping list. $5.00 the set. 


We’ve purposely omitted skates 
but weve thought of practically 
everything else! Turtle-neck slip- 
on sweater, $10.50. Béret, $1.95. 
Gloves, $1.95. Hose, $1.95. Bright 
red, green, blue or orange. Flared 
cholas Muray velveteen skirt, not illustrated, $8.95. 


Scottie and Charly are longing to 
be petted by some sweet co-ed! 
Scottie stands ten inches high and 
is a “perfect specimen” of a wire- 
haired terrier. $4.50. Charly is the 
cuddly type. His floppy ears will 
listen to all your secrets, but he’ll 
never tell, Six inches tall. $3.25. 


Flannel pajamas—one way 
of lounging in comfort 
when the thermometer 
heads for the zero mark. 
Finger-tip brown coat, 
orange trousers, chamois 
colored vest, or fuchsia and 
orchid, rose and coral, dark 
blue and light blue—or jade 
green, orange and light 
green vest, $25.00. Leather 
mules with heel straps to 
keep them from scuffing 
down corridors and wak- 
ing up wardens. $6.50. 
Red, green, blue and black. 


Block printed three cornered scarf, all colors, $2.95. Imported English golden beech, solid leather 


Levee chiffon evening handkerchief, lace trimmed. AY erie aed this Be back strap purse, with all the fittings. There’s 
astel colors, black or white. $2.25. Large sports on the following page. You a change purse and mirror, of course, but 
chiffon hand blocked hankie, hand rolled hems, all will find other Christmas gifts there’s also a cigarette case and a lighter to 
colors, $1.50. Hand blocked large linen handker- for Sea 7 oe aie ge match. In brown and black, red and black, or 


royal blue and black. $7.50 for complete set. 
6l 


chief—red, blue, green, brown or rose, $.75. 


“Miss Berengaria,” an ac- 
curate watch guaranteed to 
help you make classes and 
keep dates promptly. Fif- 
teen jewel movement, beau- 
tifully engraved case, flexi- 
ble link bracelet and pres- 
entation box, all for $37.50. 
A few hints and a little 
coaxing might produce it 
magically on Christmas. 


Commander Byrd wouldn’t 
freeze his fingers. He chose 
these muskrat mittens, 
which also turn out to be 
leather gloves when you 
slip your fingers out of the 
fur lined mitten pocket. 
Raccoon coat owners and 
aviators take notice! $25.00. 


Here’s something for the 
man who “simply has 
everything,” even a ciga- 
vette lighter. A protective 
shield which slides into po- 
sition when the wind 
blows, and disappears at 
your command, is a novel 
feature of the “Windbreak” 
Lighter by Ronson. Chro- 
mium plate, covered in vari- 
ous leathers. From $7.50 up. 


A new idea in belts and watches! Hickok would do a thing like 
this. For the golfer who hates to carry a watch or wear one while 
playing. Belt is live leather, black, tan or gray. $25. $35. $50. 
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Venetian antique jewelry is fashion’s latest, 
of chromium plate which will not discolor. 
Necklace, $2.95. Bracelet, $1.95. Ear-rings, $1.00. 


“Chanel the Great” is always 
sponsoring something or other. 
Here is her latest idea, the cos- 
tume bag and choker set. The 
mesh bag is purse style, without a 
handle, and the choker is a rope- 
like affair exactly matching. In 
various color combinations. The 
set is $36. Others from $20 to $75. 


Real, sacred Egyptian 
scarab set in antique gold 
washed sterling pin. This 
is marvelous with brown 
sports clothes. $2.00. But- 
terfly locket, engraved ster- 
ling rim, “Maxfield Par- 
rish?” blue, miniature but- 
terfly, reversible. $3.25. 


Here’s just the glove for 
your lapin coat. Blonde 
capeskin slip-on model, 
warmly lined, with flared 
cuff edged in fur. $5.00. 


Braces or suspenders are 
not new, but these are! 
Pigskin mountings and gold 
buckle. Various color com- 
binations, $3.50 and $5. An- 
other Hickok achievement. 


This combination cigarette holder and flask might be just the 
thing! Nickel case, half of which holds about twelve cigarettes; 
the other half is a flask for you know what. In red, blue or 
green enamel with modernistic black stripes. $6.75. New money 
in old wallets just isn’t being done. Not when a genuine ostrich 
billfold, leather lined and with gold corners, can be had for $3.95. 


S a litry critic I have about as much standing as a gar- 

denia in Pittsburgh, but anyway I can usually spot when a 
publisher or an author begins acting away for comparatively 
dear life. This, I am bound to report to my unwilling poob- 
lic, is true in the case of the John Day Company in allowing 
an introduction by Frank P. O’Brien to a reprint of Maleska, 
the Indian Wife of the White Hunter, which was the first dime 
novel ever published, carrying the date of 1860. 

The Professor O’Brien—for surely no person but a professor 
could so draw down his face over the first of the Beadle series 
—makes so bold as to come right out in his bare feet and say 
that Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, who wrote the 
book, was by way of being a genius. Good 
glittering goldfish! Then so am I. Throw 
your eyes over this passage, which is so 
marked by restraint: 

“Maleska did not take his hand, but 
after an intense and eager gaze into his 
face, flung herself on his bosom, sobbing 
aloud, murmuring soft, broken words of 
endearment and trembling all over with a 
rush of unconquerable tenderness. 

“The youth started back and a frown 
gathered on his haughty forehead. His 
prejudices were offended, and he strove to 
put her from his bosom; even gratitude for 
all her goodness could not conquer the dis- 
gust with which he recoiled from her em- 
brace. ‘Maleska,’ he said, almost sternly, 
attempting to unclasp her arms from his 
neck, ‘You forget—I am no longer a boy— 
be composed and say what I can do for 
you.’ 

“But she only clung to him the more 
passionately. ‘William Danforth, as surely 
as there is a God to witness my words, you 
are my own son!’ 

“The youth started, as if a dagger had 
been thrust to his heart. He forced the 
agitated woman from his bosom, and, bend- 
ing forward, gazed sternly into her eyes. 
‘Woman, are you mad? Dare you assert 
this to me?’ 

“I have spoken nothing but the truth.’ 

“She turned—saw him clasp his hands 
high over his head and spring into the air. 
There was a plunge; the deep rushing 
sound of waters flowing back to their place. 
A cry broke from the wretched mother as she tore off her 
outer garments and plunged after the self-murderer. Twice 
the moonlight fell upon her palid face and her long hair, as it 
streamed out on the water. The third time another marble 
face rose to the surface, and with almost superhuman strength 
the mother bore up the lifeless body of her son with one arm, 
and with the other struggled to the shore. She carried him 
up the steep bank, tore open his vest and laid her hand upon 
the heart. It was cold and pulseless. She chafed his palms, 
rubbed his marble forehead, and stretching herself on his body, 
tried to breathe life into his marble lips from her own cold 
heart. It was in vain. When convinced of this, she ceased 
all exertion; her face fell forward to the earth, and with a low 
sobbing breath, she lay motionless by the dead.” 

Quick, Watson, the needle; the beer is getting weak! 

One of the best titles of the year is Songs My Mother Never 
Taught Me (Macaulay), a compilation by John J. Niles, Doug- 
las S. Moore and A. A. Wallgren of the lusty ballads that were 
sung by our doughboys, gobs and marines during the war. 
Here is everything from Goodbye Maw, Goodbye Paw, Good- 
bye Mule, with Your Old Hee-haw to Mad’moiselle From 
Armentiéres, not forgetting the little one that went like this: 


long,” says Mrs. 


Women an’ dogs are crazy about 
autos, but you never saw a fox terrier 
jump in an’ ride with jest any one that 
pulls up to the curb. 

“Be home early, an’ don’t you dare 
sit down in public,” said Mrs. Joe 
Kite, as her daughter started off. 

Most children 'll raise *emselves, but 
you ve got to stay home with a cow. 

“The great drawback to makin’ 
wine is that you got to let it alone so 


— From Abe Martin’s Town Pump. 
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Pm a little midway rose, 

I wear dirty underclothes, 
Nobody sees, and nobody knows, 
Pm wild—I’m wild! 

I am irritated by John Riordan’s On the Make, a series of 
sketches which Farrar and Rinehart have just published. I 
feel that this Yale graduate could do a more extended thing 
with great success, because some of his paragraphs are plati- 
num. His is the young high school crowd, the hard hitting 
adolescents. Some of the writing is grand, but most of it 
doesn’t get anywhere—and it’s full of action, too. 

Almost surpassing the mystery stories is 
this rising tide of biographies. I think The 
Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge (Cos- 
mopolitan) and Peter the Great (Simon 
and Schuster) by Stephen Graham are the 
most important. The former suffers some- 
what from over exploitation in a magazine; 
it is clipped, cold, but somehow it gets to 
you. Stephen Graham’s viewpoint has al- 
ways been so unique to me; I think of him 
always as being a Russian instead of an 
Englishman. He has tramped all over Rus- 
sia, written many books about it and knows 
thoroughly that great and sad country. 

Longmans have issued A Great Rich 
Man by Louise Schutz Boas, the romance 
of Sir Walter Scott. Bobbs, Merrill have 
Lord Nelson by C. S. Forester. Payson 
and Clarke have on their new list John 
Brown by Robert Penn Warren. Bolivar, 
the Passionate Warrior by T. R. Ybarra is 
from the house of Ives Washburn. Just a 
hundred years ago, the young governor of 
Tennessee was Sam Houston. In a book 
called The Raven, Marquis James tells 
about this scion of a distinguished Virginia 
family, who left college to roam with the 
Indians. J. Ramsay Macdonald, Labor’s 
Man of Destiny is by H. Hessell Tiltman 
(Stokes), and Lincoln and His Wife’s Home 
Town by William H. Townsend (Bobbs, 
Merrill) is not a direct Lincoln biography, 
but it gives a new angle on him by explain- 
ing Lexington, Mary Todd’s home. 

Farrar and Rinehart have published 
Speculation, the Wall Street Game Book. 
If you are a disgusted millionaire, you 
won't like it, and if you are an ex-millionaire on paper profits 
which turned into losses and ate your margin up, you won’t 
like it. I don’t know who will go for this type of book. May- 
be nursemaids. 

Three books published this month have appeared in this 
magazine. The Dartmouth Murders by Clifford Orr (Farrar 
and Rinehart) is an exciting college mystery. Pigskin (Double- 
day, Doran) is by Charles W. Ferguson and tells all about ath- 
letics and administrative nincompoops. Percy Marks’ The Un- 
willing God (Harper and Brothers) is about a boy who didn’t 
want to be idolized in college and who had decided that the 
glamour of school life was the bunk, but who changed his 
mind finally. 

J. P. McEvoy’s Hollywood Girl presents again Dixie Dugan, 
with sound effects. All Dixie failed to do was to be a girl scout 
and take up nature study. She had very fluent hips, a line that 
came out like a ribbon and laid flat on the floor. Personally, 
after reading this very faithfully and enjoying parts of it, I 
am quite ready to send Uncle Tom back to his cabin, and hope 
that the author won’t do another book about her. Simon and 
Schuster are the publishers—cut my throat if they ain’t in 
there again! 

Kept Woman by Viña Delmar is a [Continued on page 98] 


ash. 


(Bobbs.) 
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Ly tell my Younger Sister 


HAVEN’T a younger sister. 
i Sometimes I think it’s rather 

too bad. Being only human, 
I want somebody to profit by the 
thing or two that in the past 
dun’t-esk-how-many years I’ve 
learned. And who is there to 
profit? Myself, of course; but it’s 
getting a little late for that now. 
And by the time, if ever, I have 
a grown-up daughter, times will 
have changed too much for the 
animadversions of this decade to 
have any but a dusty historical 
value. 

No. A kid sister is the thing. 
A cute kid sister with Possibili- 
ties and with enough respect for 
my henna hairs to heed what I 
say. Since I haven’t such a sis- 
ter, I’m moved to burst into print 
with a chosen few of the things 
Td tell her—not knowing what 
under the sun else to do with 
them. Voila! You probably won’t 
listen, my children. But you 
shall hear. 

The premise is, of course, that I’d want her to be popular 
and to be charming. And I should want her to be cagey. 
Now there’s a word! I think if I had this little sister whom 
I haven’t—let’s call her Pat, for brevity’s sake—, I should 
make cageyness the subject of Lessons One, Two, Five and 
Seven. The point is that it’s the thing above all other 
things that extreme youth is likely to lack. We’re not born 
with it and can’t buy it; it has to be learned, and that takes 
a lot of time. If Pat at the age of, say, seventeen, had even 
a glimmering of it, she’d be so far ahead of her field that it 
wouldn’t be even funny. It would be grand, though—for 
Pat. 

Wherefore I should tell her that drinking isn’t cagey and 
that necking isn’t very cagey either. I should not join the 
croaking chorus that calls these things immoral, because I 
don’t believe it; I should simply submit to Pat that they 
aren’t clever. I should give reasons. I should present 
proof. As many intoxicated members of her sex (young, 
pretty, well dressed ones) as Pat could be shown, I should 
certainly show her. She should watch and observe. If she 
has any sense at all, it ought to dawn on her presently that 
attractive women, drunk, are not rare, but that there is no 
such thing as an attractive drunken woman. 

Let her mull that over. 

Of course it would be useless to try to tell Pat, at radiant, 
slim seventeen, that alcohol can ruin her skin and her 
figure. It can’t yet. But it can make a temporary frump 
of her at any age, not to mention the idiot it can make her 
make of herself. While she’s looking at bibulous females, 
let her listen to them. Two minutes ought to be long 
enough. 

Her reason for drinking, if she did drink, would probably 
be that “everyone does”; she would drink lest someone 
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think her unsophisticated if she 
didn’t. She should be told that 
the most sophisticated women in 
the world—the beautiful, naugh- 
ty ones with Hispano-Suizas and 
diamond bracelets and boudoirs 
like Madame du Barry—seldom 
drink much. The most success- 
ful ones are apt to be teetotalers. 
They have too much respect for 
the beauty and femininity and al- 
lure that is their stock in trade 
to dissipate it in floods of cock- 
tails. 

French women, you know, 
think American women are mad 
to imbibe so freely. And have 
Parisiennes ever seemed overly 
sweet and simple? All in all, it 
appears that abstinence, not in- 
dulgence, is the worldly thing. 
Pat might bear that in mind, if 
saying “Not for me, thanks,” 
gives her a complex. 

Promiscuous necking was also 
mentioned above as not too cagey. 
Its stupidity would be mentioned to little sister in a Big 
Way. Its perils would be dwelt upon—and they wouldn’t 
be the perils one hears about from pulpits, either. Chief 
among them would be the danger of Pat’s becoming in the 
minds of the young men of her acquaintances less kiss- 
worthy (if I may coin a phrase) than other girls they know 
whom they have found not so easy to kiss. 

This sounds old-fashioned. It is not old-fashioned. The 
irresistibility of things difficult to attain has always been a 
fact, and always will be. We are, however, past the shy 
era of blushes and maidenly protests; not diffidence, but in- 
difference, would be recommended to Pat. 

Girls used to squeak, “Oh, no, you mustn’t!” They used 
to maintain that they didn’t believe in kissing. This was 
pre-war. Nineteen thirty Pat would have no general 
scruples on the subject, and would pretend none. She would 
merely look the importunate swain in the eye and indicate 
coolly that she saw no particular reason for kissing kim. 
“Why should I?” ought to be the inquiry of her attitude. It 
can be made better with the eyes and eyebrows and shoul- 
ders than vocally. 

I know of no wiser gesture for her than this; and no surer 
one. If you, in effect, ask a young man who likes you why 
you should bother about him, in nine cases out of ten he 
will be inspired to show you why, to show you how emi- 
nently worth bothering about he really is. This means 
flowers, candy, invitations, etc. 

Of course, it doesn’t always work. But if you do it 
deftly, it’s pretty apt to. “Interested but not convinced,” is 
the idea. And not too terribly interested, either. 

I should want such kisses as Pat permitted to be rewards 
for devotion—not bids for it. Don’t misunderstand me. 
I’m not advocating osculatory payment for services ren- 
dered. Nothing of the sort. I’m simply suggesting that 


any such payment on speculation is the sheerest folly. It’s 
always accepted, but it often fails to pay any dividends and 
the receiver not infrequently promptly absconds. 

Also, Pat would be warned against trusting any young 
man to keep his own counsel. She should not bank too 
much on the discretion of even one who loves her dearly, 
especially if he’s very young. I should try to impress upon 
her my absolute conviction that every very young man has 
someone—his roommate, or someone or other—to whom in 
moments of weakness, extremely low moments or extremely 
exuberant ones, he tells All. He doesn’t tell anyone else, 
of course. He wouldn’t tell anyone else for the world; he 
wouldn’t breathe it. And he swears his roommate to se- 
crecy. 

The roommate, telling his girl that evening, swears her 
to secrecy, too. The roommate doesn’t tell anyone else, of 
course. He wouldn’t tell anyone else for the world. But 
he tells his girl everything. Naturally. She’s his girl, isn’t 
she? 

Now you begin to get out into the open, so to speak. For 
what’s to prevent the roommate’s girl from telling anybody 
she sees? This is not about her, or her boy-friend: it’s 
about two other people. She 
doesn’t know either of you. She 
just knows a good story. 

It’s an uncertain world. 
Young lovers quarrel and 
friends become enemies in an 
hour and nothing is sacred, 
nothing is safe at all. The old line, “Dead men tell no 
tales,” implies that only dead men do not. Pat should 
remember. Even in this careless age, a good reputation is 
a pretty good thing to have. It may not seem important, 
but it’s comfortable; and sure as you’re born, you’re going 
to need it some day. So hang on. 

Ignoring the other girls on a party or anywhere else 
isn’t cagey, and Pat would be urged with all my eloquence 
not to do it. It isn’t necessary to get yourself thoroughly 
hated by all the women in order to be liked by all the men. 
Probably Peggy Joyce is as shining, not to say glittering, an 
example of a lady who’s a wow with the gentlemen as this 
great nation affords. Yet you (feminine) can’t help liking 
Peggy Joyce when you meet her. She’s as affable to you 
as if you wore trousers and had millions. The spotlight is 
hers always, but she doesn’t “hog” it, I believe is the ex- 
pression. She doesn’t have to. And there’s the point: you 
seem to have to, if you do. You seem to be actually afraid 
of the competition you affect to ignore. And that’s not so 
good. 

Don’t be the first girl out of the dressing-room and back 
to the men; and don’t be the only girl left at the table 
when other girls go to the dressing-room. This sort of 
thing gets you nothing at all, and only suggests that the 
other girls don’t want you with them, that they’re avoiding 
you like a rattlesnake. Men always get things all mixed 
up. They’re guileless creatures, remember, and two and 
two makes four to them, not five and three-eighths. 

Cattiness they can recognize, and they don’t think much 
of it; any cattiness at your expense will work for you, 
rather than against you, with them. But any idea they get 
that you’re unpopular with the rest of your sex sets men 
to pondering the whys and wherefores. If you can risk 
that, all right. But can you? 

If for no better reason, be nice to other 
girls for what they will bring you. Girls give 
parties. They have brothers. They know 
some cute men they’re not using, that you 
could perhaps find a use for. All in all, it 
pays and pays and pays. 

I should furthermore advise Pat to culti- 
vate young men im general; not only the 
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knockouts, but all and sundry in her set. This also pays. 
It takes a great many men to keep a telephone ringing all 
day long and to cut in every two or three yards at dances. 
It takes more men than there are attractive ones, unfor- 
tunately. 

Mustn’t snoot the bores. Mustn’t high hat the too- 
young, or the too-old, or the pink-and-perspiring. They’re 
all useful. They all help to give you the simply terrific 
whirl that you want the Ones Who Matter to see you 
having. Suppose Bill Somebody, who’s simply gorgeous 
and new in your life, is sitting in your porch swing of a 
summer afternoon. If the ten men who phone you while 
he’s there are all the world’s worst duds, what difference 
does it make? You’ve had ten phone calls. 

Speaking of telephones reminds me of “‘don’ts” for Pat 
on the subject: i. e., don’t call up men. And never ask 
them to call you up unless they regularly do so and you’ve 
something special to say. I mean, “Give me a ring some 
time’’—that type of thing—is very bad. 

Don’t hint for invitations. The girl who sighs on a 
Dartmouth man’s shoulder that she’s never been up to 
Carnival and “What’s it like?” will probably never know 
except by hearsay. Don’t hint 
for fraternity pins, either. Of 
all the ways to get them, that’s 
the least likely. If you’re going 
to chatter glibly of college mat- 
ters to college men, be sure you 
know what you’re talking about. 
Nothing is to be gained, for example, by describing the 
wonderful time you had at the house party at the “Psi U” 
house at Princeton. 

Other miscellaneous ‘“‘don’ts”: 

Don’t make yourself publicly conspicuous. Nothing is 
sillier than a shrill little female show-off, unless it’s a group 
of them. Only the sort of man you wouldn’t look at will 
be interested. It’s hardly worth it. 

Don’t insinuate by means of your eyes and the bold, 
small things you say that you’re very wise and very wicked. 
Any experienced beholder will know you’re not, by your 
insistence. 

Don’t be too expensive to entertain. Orchids and caviar 
and theater tickets and five dollar couverts are difficult on 
the average young man’s allowance. Have a heart, or you’ll 
be sorry. For if the honor of your presence costs over 
much, it won’t be requested as often as you could wish. 

Don’t hesitate to say that you don’t like bawdy jokes 
(even if you do!). Smut is terribly high school, after all. 
You’re not a prude if you won’t listen to it—you’ve just 
outgrown it. 

Now about personal at- 
tractiveness: appearance, 
make-up, dress, etc. At 
sixteen or seventeen, Pat 
will have learned some 
vastly important lessons al- 
[Continued on page 98] 
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“When the sandman comes slipping—” 


—Stanford Chaparral. 


And that fellow said he was gonna murder me 
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—Lehigh Burr. 


THE RINGTAILED O’GIDDLEBUB 


The Ringtailed O’Giddlebub sat on a 
stum 

And it mournfully polished its claws. 

It thought of its youth; in its throat 
came a lump 

Which it swallowed without any pause. 

“Ah, me!” and “Ah, myl!” the 
O’Giddlebub said, 

“How I wish I could carry a tune! 

I'd sing of the land where the Jabber- 
wocks fed 

On Geejigs which they ate with a 
Spoon. 


“Where Boojums ran wild and the 
Snark skimmed the waves, 

And the Wahoo Bird crouched in its 
lair. 

There I used to chase Borogoves back 
to their caves, 

And ld help mermaids plait their green 
hair, 

But now I am old and my eyes have 
grown pale, 

And it’s time I was put on the shelf.” 

So closing its teeth on the end of its 
tail 

The O’Giddlebub swallowed itself. 

—Colgate Banter. 
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HEARD ON THE DANCE FLOOR 


She: Isn’t the floor slippery this 
evening, Fred? 


He: No; I polished my shoes to- 
night. SLAP! 
—Black & Blue Jay. 
He: Did you make these biscuits 


with your own little hands? 
She: Yes. Why? 
He: I just wondered who lifted 


them off the stove for you. 
—Williams Purple Cow. 


January 


LOVE OR MONEY 


She had a million dollars. She was 
pretty and she loved him. He loved 
her and for a time it seemed that noth- 
ing could come between them. But.the 
usual question arose. Could he be 
happy with a wife who had a million 
dollars? It worried him. She begged 
him to forget the money, but he was 
poor and he knew that he could never 
be happy with a million dollars. There 
was a sad parting scene and though it 
broke his heart, he knew that he had 
done the correct thing. Two months 
later he married Dolly. She had five 
million dollars. 

—Yale Record. 
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“Women are fools to marry.” 
“Yes, but what else is there for men 


to marry?” 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
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“Say, mom, was baby sent down 
from heaven?” 
“Why, yes, my dear.” 
“They must like to have things quiet 
up there.” 
—Arizona Kitty-Kat. 
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Til hold you for ran- 


Handsome Pirate: 


som. 
Stricken Damsel: Don’t be so mercenary. 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


I HEAR YOU CALLING 


Embarrassed Speaker (who has for- 
gotten his speech): You, who come 
here—er—you, who come here— 

Thick Sugar (in proverbial rear 
row): Yoo-hoo, kiddo, I'll be right 


up! 
—Stanford Chaparral. 
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College is the place where one spends 
several thousand dollars for an educa- 
tion and then prays for a holiday to 


come on a school day. 
—Boston Beanpot. 


1930 


George, whose only means of support was his rich father, 
was being married. Everything went well until the bride- 
groom had to repeat the words, “With all my worldly 
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goods I thee endow.” The congregation was then startled 


to hear a moan from the old man. 
Pa. “There goes his bicycle.” 
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“Why the limp? Housemaid’s knee?” 
““No—’twas her shoe, the hussy.” 
—Washington Dirge. 


THE ATH-A-LETE 


Look, see! The burly ath-a-lete! 
His day is one perpetual feat 
Of strength and stamina and brawn. 
He arises with a bound at dawn 
To swing the weights for half an hour 
Before his morning ice-cold shower. 
Then off to class, the big baboon, 
To while away the hours till noon, 
When, having put his food to rout, 
He throws the dishes round about. 
Then, after a couple of friendly scraps, 
He cracks a book or two—perhaps, 
But oftentimes the hours he spends 
In hurling brickbats at his friends 
Until it’s time to don a suit 
And run around in hot pursuit, 
And fight and scramble, push and maul, 
A-batiling over one small ball. 
Then, tired but happy, home to sup 
On twenty steaks or more, then up 
To see the show. Then, back once 
more, ` 
He heaves his roommate through the 
door, 
And after most the night has sped 
Takes off his shirt and so to bed. 
“His sleep is short?” Don’t be an ass! 
He sleeps all morning long in class! 
—Stanford Chaparral. 
ae 

He: I love you. 
out you. 

She: Would you go through hell 
and fire for me? 

He: I'd even go through Cornell 
for you. 


I can’t live with- 


—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


He: I have a fine wrist-watch that cost 
me fifty dellars. 
She: Is that so? What’s its movements? 
He: To and from the pawn shop. 
—Missouri Outlaw. 


“Heavens!” muttered 
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Before marriage, a man holds an umbrella over a 
woman’s head to keep her from getting wet. 
riage, to keep her hat dry. 


After mar- 


—Tennessee Mugwump. 
00. 


“And you’ve broken with John?” 


—Goblin. KeS: 
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THINGSTS PRET LY, 
QUIET 


By Oz Bopp 
ELL, right now things is pretty 
W quiet around town. John 


Hooper’s coat ’n’ hat was found on 
the river bank early this mornin’, along 
with a letter statin’ that his oldest 
boy had been discovered in Broken 
Bow, Nebraska, drivin’ a Chevrolet; 
his daughter was an extry in Holly- 
wood ’n’ Ralph, the youngest, had been 
found in San Francisco workin’ as an 
oboe player. 

Nothin’ much happens here. I see 
where hundreds are homeless ’n’ crops 
destroyed as the result of a Joplin, 
Missouri, motorman takin’ a delayed 
spit at the end of his run late yestiddy. 

Zeb Overturf has lost ever’thin’. 
Folks is flockin’ to him like Californians 
to Duluth. © 

And I heard tell Fred Farwell, 
who’s been burnin’ meat for the Depot 
Café the past seventeen years, blowed 
for Sapulpa, Oklahoma, last night to 
take charge of a popcorn wagon. 
>. Hard luck is follerin’ the oldest 
Crabtree boy; yestiddy he lost a foot 
in an auto kiss ’n’ last week three 
fingers at a party when somebody 
jostled his elbow. 

Well, that sky looks a little threat- 
enin’; guess I’ll mosey on toward home 
’n’ supper. My sister’s girl is home 
from college with a lot of new cookin’. 
Domestic science seems to have been 
just what the downtown restaurants 
was waitin’ on. 


He just couldn’t write letters which I was proud 


to read to the girls.” 
—Carolina Buccaneer. 


LISTENING IN 
By Arthur Silverblatt 


TE aes the country, tele- 
phone and telegraph wires buzzed 
with the queries of thousands of 
anxious men. Little groups of the 
alumni of both universities were gath- 
ered together in club rooms and halls 
to hear the result over the radio. It 
was the supreme sporting pinnacle of 
the year. 

The nerves of the listeners-in were 
constantly on edge. For a few minutes 
Yale would spring into the lead, and 
then quick as a flash Princeton would 
overhaul them and gain the vantage 
place. It was a spectacular see-saw af- 
fair with neither college remaining first 
for long. Now Princeton held a 
slender lead. Then the announcer in- 
formed the listeners that Yale had just 
gained six points. A moment later 
another was added. Frenzied Blue 
supporters broke out into cheers, but 
their satisfaction was short lived. In 
quick succession the radio announced 
one Princeton point after another. 

Soon it was all over. The annual 
magazine subscription contest was 


finished, with Princeton leading by 
thirty-five subscriptions. 


“How did you finally persuade the ten- 
nis star to grant you an interview?” 
“I threatened to publish her passport 
photograph.” 
—Minn. Ski-U-Mah. 
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January 


Dub: Whatsa matter with you? 
That pooch’ll never win a prize at a 
dog show. 

Deb: I know, but think of the fine 
society that he’ll be in. 

—Arizona Kitty-Kat. 

“Were you a Smith man?” 


“No, Vassar.” 
—Stanford Chaparral. 
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Jack and Jill went up a hill 
Upon a moonlight ride; 
When Jack came back, 
One eve was black— 
His pal, vou see, had lied. 
—Ohio State Sun Dial. 


Alphabet soup, and the Englishman who 
always dropped his “H’s.” 


Then we have the sad case of the 
cook who frittered all his time away. 
—Williams Purple Cow. 


“New York’s getting soft—I’m going 
to Chicago.” 

“By Buffalo?” 

“No, by train.” 


—Reserve Red Cat. 
“Oswald, your neck is dirty.” 
cone» —Yale Record. 


TE wealthy baronet had not always been wealthy, 
neither had he always been a baronet, and for that 
reason he was prone to keep rather a sharp eye on his . 
money. He had noticed for some time that when the bot- 
tles of wine were brought in, they were not quite so full as 
they ought to have been, and accordingly he requested his 
butler to do all the opening in his presence. 

“I notice,” he said sternly, “that when you draw the 
corks in the pantry the wine is extremely décolleté.” 

The butler looked surprised and asked: “Extremely 
décolleté, sir?” 

“Yes,” replied the baronet more sternly still, “rather low 
in the neck.” 

—Goblin. 

New York cops are never excited 
when they fail to catch a bootlegger. 
They know that another one will al- 
ways come along within a minute or 


two. 
—Stevens Stone Mill. A 
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“I came within an ace of winning the 
game.” 
“Then why didn’t you?” 
“The other fellow had the ace.” 
— Boston Beanpot. 


Venetian Housewife: 
Iceman: 


ACTRESS TIRES OF WICKED 
ROLES 


“ITIVE me the gingham gown of the 

simple country lass, or if not 
that, the one piece suit of the simple 
bathing girl. But no more of those 
animal skins, please,” sobbed Leta 
Languid, seductive star of Excessive 
Pictures. “I played a furry siren 
every time last season, and now long 
to show my public that I am equally 
adept at other rôles. I have been the 
Leopard Lady, the Lady of the Tiger 
Skin and the Goat Woman, to men- 
tion only a few nightmares. I do not 
mind hair on a leading man’s face, but 
put any more of your menagerie next 
to my body and Pll scream for Will 
Hays. I’m so darned ticklish.” 


“Did Bill ever amount to anything?” 
“Sure, he provides for a town of 
three thousand.” 
“Provides?” 
“Yeah, social scandal.” 
—Ga. Tech. Yellow Jacket. 
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Why were you so late yesterday? 
The street was frozen. 


—N. Y. Medley. 
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A CHRISTMAS SONG 


This is a tender ballad, 
A Story of Home, Sweet Home; 
Of a minister’s son, the only one, « 
And the way that he did roam. 


Far from his father’s teaching, 
"Way, far away from the light, 
The things that he did are much better 
hid 
From decent people’s sight. 


He squandered his patrimony 
On checkers, parchesi and chess. 
Headed straight for the devil, he soon 
found his level, 
A level the devil knows best. 


THE STORY COMMENCES NOW 
An only son was leaving home, 
A handsome lad was he, 
For long hed sat around the house 
Tied to his mother’s knee. 


“Its time you went away,” she said, 
“Though going is quite tough. 

“The cities large are calling you 
“To come and show your stuff.” 


Jim went away; no more was heard 
About the wandering child, 

Save only rumors here and there 
That Jim had grown quite wild. 


LAPSE OF TIME; TWO LAPS LATER 


’Twas Christmas Eve when Jim came 
home; 
The old folks were surprised. 
And when they saw their Jim up close 
They both broke down and cried. 


“What brings you home?” his father 
asked. 
“Have you your fortune made? 
“Vowve likely done what you ought 
not 
“And some fair girl betrayed.” 


JIM DEFENDS HIMSELF 


“Dad, my trip to the city’s a failure. 
“Pm a rotten wandering son. 

“Not a single maid have I betraved— 
“No, not a single one. 


“T’ve earned quite a bit of money; 
“I’ve saved most of it, too. 

“Pm a big success, as you can guess, 
“And it’s all on account of you.” 


Disgust shone in the old man’s eye; 
Chagrin had laid him low. 

Fondest hopes for an errant son 
Were failing row by row. 


EPILOGUE 


“Ma,” said the old man turning, 
_ “Weve wasted our tears on this bum. 
“Though I welcome him home, PU in- 
form him 
“He’s one hell of a prodigal son.” 
—Virginia Reel. 
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He: And am I the first man you ever loved? 


= She: Are you trying to insult me? 


—Dartmouth Jack O’Lantern. 
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A HAPPY SEASON FOR THE ACTORS’ EQUITY 
—Pitt Panther. 


Veteran Executioner: Keep y’ head down and y’ eye on the neck, and 
remember, m’lad, that the follow-through is what counts. 


— Yale Record. 
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Is There Life ow the Woolworth Tower? 
A STUDY IN PLANT and ANIMAL LIFE 
By Norman R. Jaffray 


d FEW of us were sitting around a table in 
the Explorers’ Club, finishing our coffee. 
The talk had turned to scientific subjects. 
Maitland was expounding his views on the 
possibility of communication with Mars; 
he seemed to think that it was imprac- 
ticable. 

“Even if we communicate with Mars,” he 


said, “how do we know Mars will communicate with us? 


Suppose they just tear up the letter?” 

“We could send it by registered mail,’ suggested Main- 
waring. 

“That would be expensive,” said Maitland, dubiously. 

“You seem to take it for granted that there is life on 
Mars,” I objected. “How do we know there is? How do 
we know there is life on top of the Woolworth Building, 
for instance?” 

I had been joking, but my friends’ faces became serious. 

“As a matter of fact, we don’t,’ declared Mainwaring. 
“Has anyone been up there?” 

We were all New Yorkers. None of us had. 

“We might make an expedition up there,” proposed 
Maitland. “How do you get to it?” 

In no time, we got out some maps of the city and were 
poring over them curiously. Maitland drew a line with his 
finger from our present position in the Explorers’ Club to 
the terra incognita of lower Broadway. Mainwaring 
watched him with great interest. Presently he pointed to a 
small cross in the vicinity of City Hall Park. 

“What is that?” he asked. i 

“That cross marks Richardson’s farthest point South in 
1898,” replied Maitland. “He had to give it up; he 
couldn’t get across Broadway.” 

“With our modern equipment, we can do better,” I de- 
clared. “Let us meet here tomorrow with our packs and 
set out for the summit of the Woolworth Tower.” 

“Agreed!” cried the others. 

We joined hands and danced merrily around the table. 

Promptly at six the next morning we met at the club. 
Maitland had brought some compressed food tablets which 
would keep us alive for several weeks, in case we found our 
return passage blocked by some unforeseen contingency. 
Mainwaring had an oxygen tank and some heavy clothing. 
I had provided myself with sufficient car fare for all of us. 

The trip south was without incident, save for a traffic 
jam at Madison Square, and at twelve thirty we found our- 
selves at the foot of the Woolworth Building. Towering 
high above us, its gilt-crowned top lost in the clouds, it 
presented a formidable aspect to the small but doughty 
band of whom I was so proud to be a member. We wasted 
little time in making our reconnoiter, however, and after 
securely fastening ourselves together with a stout rope, we 
proceeded up the precipitous stairs. 

The going was fairly smooth at first, but at the twenty- 
fifth floor we began to experience difficulties in breathing. 
Maitland, for one, was panting heavily and clinging to the 
rest of us for support. 

“T may have to drop out, men,” he gasped. 
air is getting me.” 

“Give him a whiff or two of oxygen,” said Mainwaring. 

We paused and connected up the air tank. Maitland 
took the hose in his mouth and breathed deeply for several 
minutes. When he had finished, he looked suspiciously at 
Mainwaring. 
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“This thin 


“Where did you get this oxygen?” he inquired. 

“What’s the matter with it?” asked Mainwaring. 

“It’s been cut,” declared our friend. “I can’t breathe any 
better than before.” 

At his own request, we left Maitland at the twenty-eighth 
floor with enough food for five days, promising to pick him 
up on our return trip. Pushing on up the stiff ascent, we 
soon reached the fir belt. At this altitude the atmosphere 
was very rare and cold, and fortifying ourselves with a nip 
of the precious brandy in our kit, we stopped to eat lunch. 
Luckily the thermos had kept our food warm and sus- 
taining. 

“Do you really expect to find life up here?” asked Main- 
waring dubiously. 

“All indications point to the fact that no human being 
could exist in this rarefied atmosphere,” I replied. “For 
one thing, there is the intense cold. Then, again, the wind 
blows so hard up on top that the dust would get in people’s 
eyes and nostrils and make it exceedingly uncomfortable 
for them.” 

“Thank God for our dust nets,” breathed Mainwaring. 

Foot by foot we pushed our way up the steep sides of 
the tower. At last we turned the last corner and came out 
on a high plateau that commanded a view of the entire sur- 
rounding country. Mainwaring and I gave a feeble cheer. 
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There below us lay Manhattan; to the West, Jersey City 
was shrouded :n smoke; to the South, a vast stretch of 
water met our €y-s. 

“Weve made it!” cried my companion. 

I was already taking observations from the parapet. 
“The people look like ants,” I said to Mainwaring. 

He peered over the side. “Or midgets,” he offered. 

“Did you ever meet Stewart, the man who first climbed 
the w Building and discovered Singer’s Midgets?” I 
asked. 

Before my companion could reply, a wizened old gray- 
beard came up to us and grasped our hands fervently. 

“White men!” he cried, unbelieving. ‘White men!” 

“Who are you?” we asked, when we had recovered from 
our surprise. 

“I am Stanley,” he replied, tears rolling down his cheeks. 
“I have been here for eighteen years! Man, think of it! 
Eighteen years!” 

“What doing?” we asked. 

“Selling post cards,” he replied. “Would you care to 
look at some of these—the Statue of Liberty—Governor’s 
Island—the Aquarium—Firing on Fort Sumter—” 


The GODDESS of CHANCE 


“i EY, Slim. Hey, Goofy.” It was Spug calling. 
“Rally round, men. Judy wants us to teach her 


to play poker.” 

Slim and Goofy hated to give up the porch swing, but 
they both had been known to make greater sacrifices than 
comfortable porch swings for a go at Lady Luck. There 
were times when they would actually give up studying for 
poker, so they went into the house. 

“Hey, Goofy, I told Judy you were champion poker 
player of Phi Beta Gamma, and she wants to learn the 
game. ` What say?” continued Spug. 

“Baby, if you searched the world over, you couldn’t find 
a finer group of teachers,” said Slim. 

“Where’s the cards?” asked Goofy. 

“Crack out the chips,” said Slim. 

“Choose your chairs for the big game,” said Spug. 

“The only cards I have is a bridge deck,” said Judy. 

“A bridge deck is all right if the cards are all there,” said 
Slim. 

Judy produced the cards-and Spug counted them and 
found the deck complete. s 

“Now the chips,” said Goofy. 

“We haven’t any chips,” said Judy. 
you can’t teach me.” 

“Don’t worry, baby,” said Goofy, as he winked at the 
other boys. “We can teach you without chips. We will 
bet our clothes.” . 

“Bet our clothes?” exclaimed Judy. 

“Sure,” said Spug. “But don’t worry; you'll get them 
back.” 

“Oh, this is going to be heaps of fun,” said Judy. 

“Oh, yeah,” said the three young males. 

“Get set,” said Goofy. “The first lesson is about to com- 
mence.” 


“Oh, dear, now 


N 


So they all seated themselves on the four sides of the 
bridge table. 

“Cut for deal,” said Spug, as he shuffled the deck. They 
cut and Goofy’s card was an ace, so he dealt five cards to 
each of them. 

“What is your pleasure, gentlemen?” asked the dealer. 

“I pass,” said Spug. 

“By me,” said Slim. 

“What do I do?” asked Judy. 

“Tf you have a pair or better, you bet,” answered Goofy. 

“All right,” said Judy, “I'll bet.” 

“What do you bet?” they all asked. 

“Tl bet my dress,” said Judy. 

“PII see you,” said Goofy, unconscious of the fact that 
he was speaking his hopes. “Pll bet my coat against your 
dress.” 

“Tm in,” said Spug. 

“TIl try anything once,” said Slim. 

“Cards?” said Goofy. 

“Four cards here,” said Spug. 

“Five to me,” said Slim. 

“Pll have three cards,” said Judy. 

“The dealer draws four,” announced Goofy. 
raising?” asked Goofy, as he examined his hand. 

“T’ll raise you my pants,” said Spug. 

“Tm in,” said Slim. “Are you seeing the raise, Judy?” 

“All right, TIl take that bet,” said Judy. “Can I raise 
back?” 

“You surely can, baby,” exclaimed her approvers. 

«TIl raise my shoes,” said Judy. 

“You’re on,” said Goofy. 

“Pm in,” said Spug. 

“Tl try anything once,’ 

“What have you got?” 


“Anyone 


? 


repeated Slim. 
[Continued on next page] 
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WONDERING 


First Father: I saw your son out 
driving in your car last night. 

Second Father: Has it changed any 
since I saw it last? 


"00. 


First Sap: What is the difference 
between learning golf and motoring? 
Second College Boy: In golf you 
hit nothing, and in motoring you hit 
everything. > 
—Tennessee Mugwump. 


Then: What, no women? What 
kind of party is this? 
Now: What, no party? What kind 
of womar is this? 
—West Point Pointer. 


eo 


Boo: ‘That Cornell fan at the in- 
tercollegiates got so sore that he dupli- 
cated himself. 

Hoo: Duplicated himself? 

Boo: Yeah, he was beside himself 


When one’s grade depends on one’s neighbor, friendliness is essential. with rage. 
—Minn. Ski-U-Mah. —Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
“You tell me first,” said Judy. Miss Antique: You ought to get married, Mr. Oldchap. 
“We're calling you, baby, but as it don’t matter, I’ve got Mr. Oldchap: I have wished many times lately that I 
a pair of jacks,” said Slim. had a wife. 
“I beat that,” said Spug. “Two pair, kings and nines.” Miss A (delighted): Have you really? 


Mr. O.: Yes. If I had a wife she would probably have 
a sewing machine, and the sewing machine would have an 
oil can and I could take it and oil my office door. It 
squeaks horribly. 


“Not worth a cent,” said Goofy, as he laid down three 
tens. “Now let’s see your hand, Judy.” 

“I think I’ve got two pair,’ said Judy, as she showed 
them four aces. 

“You win,” said the three, as they songs 
slumped in their seats with disappoint- 
ment. 

“Well, partners in crime, we still 
have on socks,’ said Goofy, as he 
started to remove his coat. 

“I think I understand the game 
now,” said Judy. “Let’s stop. You 
don’t have to strip. It’s lucky I won, 
because you had me down to my last 
bet. I’m only wearing three things, in- 
cluding my shoes.” 


—Wash. Cougars Paw. 


“Gee, this is an old chicken.” 
“How can you tell?” 
“By the teeth.” 
“But chickens don’t have teeth.” 
“No, but I have.” 

— Boston Beanpot. 


“My girl is in the Follies.” 
“What as—wardrobe mistress?” 
—Cornell Widow. 


PEN 
“Sire, I am in dire distress. My 
wife needs food.” 
“You don’t know what trouble is. 
My wife is howling for a diamond neck- 
lace.” 


Say a prayer for Mary Moore— 
Right hotel—wrong door. 
—Carolina Buccaneer. 


—Notre Dame Juggler. 
s06. 


*Oer@e 
Lawyer: Can you tell me if the de- 
“T have an awful time keeping a roof fendant was expensively garbed? 
over my head.” Rastus: She shore wuz, suh. Ah 
“Why? Can’t you get any work?” $ knows expensivė garbage when Ah 
“Oh, yes, but I operate a still.” THE LITTLE LADY IN BLACK sees it. 
—Williams Purple Cow. —Cornell Widow. —Kansas Sour Owl. 
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“They tell me he drowned himself in 
aris.” 
“Yes—he went in Seine.” 


SS E a —Amherst Lord Jeff. 
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Baby Claudia: Quick, I can’t wait. ae R4 me 

The Tattooed Princess: Have you heard the Haemogoblin Song? We x 

The T. P.: Haemoglobin, oh, my darlin’, when the lights are dim and low. 
—Texas Ranger. 


+ 


First Mexican Sailor: I’ve got Clara Bow on my mind. 


Rex Strongheart, the daredevil of Emotional Pictures, takes a Second Mexican Sailor (fresh from the tattoo man): That’s 
plunge in his private swimming pool. nothing—I’ve got her on my chest. 


—WU. of S. Calif. Wampus. —wWisconsin Octopus. 


By Ellis Parker.Butler 


q Napoleon’s 
Cutie was 
being cast in 
Hollywood. 
There were 
eighty-seven 


of us. The 
eleventh floor 
of the hotel 


was reserved 
entirely ‘for 
the Napoleons. 


lhe 


Eizhty-Seven Napoleons 


Napoleons has not been told up to this time, and I 

would not say anything about it now if some of the 
stories that are appearing in the press were not such awful 
lies, their sole object seeming to be to cause laughter among 
those who will laugh at anything, no matter how estimable. 
Mr. Pinner, himself, who is hard boiled, agrees with me that 
I owe it to my public to give the facts. 

“Mr. Pipps,” he said to me only this morning, “you ought 
to write out the full story of the eighty-seven Napoleons. 
You owe it to yourself. Do you see what they are doing 
to you?” 

He then showed me the disgusting article in this morn- 
ing’s Sunday newspaper entitled, all across the page, 
“ ‘Pipp! Pipp!’ Said the Eagle,” in which some poor half- 
wit who had nothing better to do tried to make me seem 
ridiculous to the readers of the paper. 

“Mr. Pinner,” I said, “this is going a little too far. My 
duty to my public is a sacred trust and I so consider it. I 
hesitate to stoop to the lowness of newspaper controversy, 
but no sacrifice is too great for me to make for my public. 


A S far as I know, the truth about the eighty-seven 


It is my duty to my public which urges me to write out the 


whole truth.” 
“And I can get real money for it; don’t forget that, 
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Pippy,” said Mr. Pinner, who is, as he often remarks, a 
hard boiled egg. 

I will say to begin with that for quite a few years before 
I came to Hollywood I was in the book, stationery and 
hammock business in Riverbank, Iowa, where I was born, 
but that I was less and less satisfied each year because I 
knew I was meant for greater things, and the book, sta- 
tionery and hammock business in Riverbank would never 
have satisfied Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Although it had been the rude habit of my boyhood 
companions to call me Runty Pipps or, more simply, Runt 
or Runty, by the time I was twenty-one almost everyone 
in Riverbank was calling me Bony, a pleasant recognition 
of my likeness to the great Emperor of the French, others 
calling me Nap or Polly in short for Napoleon. Many 
times at local affairs I would hear the cry, “Hey, Bony! 
Give us Napoleon!” or, “Say, Polly, do your stuff!” And 
I would then arise and place-my hat on my head in the 
Napoleonic way, put my hand in my chest and frown, and 
cries of “Atta-boy, Polly!” and “Hot dog, Bony!” would 
arise on all sides, many laughing from the pure joy that is 
the result of observing an exemplification of perfection in 
art. 

Thus my resemblance to the Little Corporal amazed arid 


astonished all, but there was one matter of which I never 
spoke, keeping it treasured in my own breast as too sacred 


to be made a matter of common conversation. I refer to 
the fact that was instantly seen by Princess Elkah-noha 
when she visited our town. 

I was then thirty-eight years old, and although I wore 
only my plain business suit, Princess Elkah-noha uttered a 
little cry of delight the moment I had paid her five dollars 
and she had looked at my palm. 

“Mr. Pipps,” she said, “nothing is concealed from me, and 
although what I am going to say may surprise you, it is 
none the less a fact. You are Napoleon Bonaparte. I do 
not mean that you resemble him in face, form and feature, 
although that is true,” she said. “I mean you are the great 
Napoleon Bonaparte, himself.” 

“Well,” I said, “I have been suspecting that for quite 
some time.” 

“You would,” the princess said, looking at my hand 
again. “I see a Josephine in your palm, and I beg you to 
be true to her, for she is your star and the Ego of the 
Empress of the French has taken its abode in her. She is 
a blonde—is that right? Beautiful yellow hair—” 

“You might call it hair in a poetical way of speaking,” I 
admitted, “but probably what you mean to say is feathers.” 

“Yes, of course,” she replied, after looking at me steadily 
for a few moments. “What is she, a chicken?” 


Gillustrated 
by 
Walter 
Schmidt 


“She dsa canary 
bird,” I explained. 

When I reached 
home I went at once to 
Josephine and stood 
before her cage. 

“Josephine,” I said, 
“I will probably have 
to give up this com- 
fortable room and sell 
out my book, station- 
ery and hammock busi- 
ness before long, be- 
cause the world will be 
calling me and I must 
seize the opportunity 
when it comes, but I 
want you to know that 
even if for a moment 
reasons of State make 
it seem best to part 
from you, I shall not 
do so because you are 
my star.” 

The opportunity for 
bigger things came 
sooner than | expected. 
Less than a week later 
I picked up a news- 
paper and under the heading, Random Reelings, I read 
these words: 

“Glittering Films has bought the rights in James Melton 
Meevick’s best selling novel, Malmaison, and will film it as 
a two million dollar production under the title, Napoleon’s 
Cutie. Those who remember Glittering Films’ great Lincoln 
masterpiece, The Man from Sangamon, and the dozens of 
Lincoln films that followed it, will look for a flood of 
Napoleon films as a result. Doris Delight has: been signed 
to star in the Glittering Films picture, and a man resem- 
bling Napoleon is now being sought for the part of the 
Little Corporal.” 

Two days later I sold the stock of my book, stationery 
and hammock store at auction and telegraphed to Glitter- 
ing Films, “Sign no Napoleon until I arrive. Leaving 
Riverbank tonight,” signing it Arthur J. (Napoleon) Pipps, 
and took the train for Hollywood. 

While I waited at Kansas City for the porter to dispose 
of my suitcase, I looked to see who was to occupy the com- 
partment with me, and my suspicions were instantly 
aroused. I do not mean to say that my fellow passenger, 
who was a sawed-off little man, would have deceived any- 
one who really knew anything about Napoleon Bonaparte, 
but I guessed from the way he kept his hand stuck in the 
breast of his coat, and frowned, that he thought he re- 
sembled the hero of October, 1795. [Continued on page.114]| 
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The College Humor Gold Cup 
Outboard Races 


UTBOARD motor racing will take ~ 
its place with the other popular sports of the American 
colleges next spring, for College Humor will sponsor 

outboard races in all colleges so situated on lakes or other 
bodies of water as to encourage aquatic sports. 

At the present time, rowing is the only outdoor water sport 
of any consequence in the college field, but College Humor, re- 
alizing the growing popularity of outboard motor racing in the 
country today, will stage these outboard regattas at every insti- 
tution signifying interest in the speed boat game. 

Students at many schools have awakened to the thrill of this 
sport and are organizing to promote out- 
board motor racing. At the University of 
Alabama, a newly formed outboard club is 
in existence, and similar groups will un- 
doubtedly spring up as our proposal is re- 
ceived on the campuses. 

There are now many noted drivers among 
the younger generation. The Milwaukee 
to Chicago marathon on Lake Michigan last 
spring was won by a daring young school 
girl, Miss Mary Alcott Richardson. Miss 
Loretta Turnbull, seventeen-year-old Mon- 
rovia, California, high school girl, com- 
peted in the nationals at Peoria, Illinois, 
in October. Sanford Stuck, student at the 
University of Missouri, is one of the clev- 
erest manipulators of outboard boats in the 
country. Bud Peacock of Northwestern, 
with his Sea Horse “32,” and T. C. Smith, Jr., University of 
Michigan, are both racers of repute. 

The College Humor Gold Cup Races have been sanctioned 
by the American Power Boat Association, and the rules of the 
National Outboard Association will govern. Representatives of 
the N. O. A. will be present at each regatta to assist the com- 
mittee and officials in handling the races. The events will be 
arranged with the cooperation of thé department of athletics, 
and we have recommended that a varied program of special 
features be held to round out a complete water carnival. 

Attractive trophies will be awarded the winners and runners- 
up by College Humor, and races will be run in several different 
classes. In taking this definite stand for outdoor water sports, 
particularly outboard competition, we expect to 
see the collegiate world become enthusiastic over 
the Gold Cup Races to the point where they de- 
mand intercollegiate competition. Surely, they 
will cry for a national intercollegiate champion 
to be named. 

Local committees will be appointed to coop- 
erate in staging the races and to handle the 
technical arrangements, such as measuring and 
laying out the course, securing competent timers 
and officials and inspecting boats and motors. Col- 
lege students interested in seeing one of these 
outboard regattas at their school, or desirous of 
forming outboard clubs, will receive the neces- 
sary impetus to promote both projects, by com- 
municating with the Sports Editor. 


d DickGlendon,Sr., 
is already delling 
avy s crews for 


the 1930 Pough- 
keepsie Regatta. 


Boxing at Penn State 


At Penn State, boxing has been 
recognized as an important pas- 
time since 1924. In fact, that in- 
stitution was one of the organizing 
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colleges in the Eastern Intercollegiate 
Boxing Association and with the Naval 
Academy of the United States at An- 
napolis has predominated this fight cir- 
cuit during the intervening years. 

After the last fighter had slid through 
the ropes on the evening of the first 
tournament six years ago, Penn State 
was declared the initial team champion 
of the new association. For the follow- 


qA. H. Bol- ing two years, a band of scrappers from 


m McGill Annapolis outpointed all comers and col- 
Mre eee lected a pair of titles for the Navy. The 
MEDA middies also took a first in °28. Penn 
We Eiere State, the present champs, also realized 
skating enough decisions in the card of bouts to 
competi- Win in 1927. 

tionat Lake It would seem that Georgetown, Syra- 
Placid. cuse and Western Maryland have been 


doubling for a trio of punching bags, or something of 
the kind. They are the other institutions interested in 

“sé this Eastern pugilistic enterprise, but Penn State and 
the Navy have been in the money with either firsts or seconds 
in all five tournaments. Leo Houck, a professional boxer who 
has met Gene Tunney on three different occasions, is the tutor 
at Penn State, and he usually has at least two hundred pupils 
in the State College training camp. 


Winter Sports at Lake Placid 


The late Warren G. Harding, when he presented the Lake 
Placid Club with a trophy for team excellence, made a con- 
tribution to intercollegiate 
athletics which has been 
directly responsible for pop- 
ularizing outdoor winter 
sports in the colleges sit- 
uated along the northern 
border of this country. 

The President Harding 
trophy is now the prize 
sought by schools of the 
United States and Canada, 
located in the ice and snow 
belt. Teams aspiring to 
win this honor are required 2 ; 
to send their individual per- who played in the line on the 
formers into eight different North Dakota eleven this fall. 
events, all of which are held during the Christmas holiday 
season at the Lake Placid Club, Essex County, N. Y. 

These young collegians, many of whom have been natives of 
the Scandinavian countries, are experts in the art of ski jumping 
and speed skating. They are called upon to race on skis and to 

æ traverse the snow covered hills in cross 
country snow shoeing. Distance and figure 
skating have a part in the college week 
schedule at Lake Placid. One strange reg- 
ulation in connection with the President 
Harding trophy is that no team may con- 
sist of more than six boys. 

Perhaps the most spectacular stunt of 
this gala carnival, excepting, of course, the 
hazardous ski jumping event, is the slalom 
race. This is a downhill slide on skis, the 
rider being required to follow a zigzag 
course outlined by eight pairs of flags. The 
skiers must be clever at negotiating abrupt 

titns.asotbhey are 
@ The Meikle- obliged to remain within 
johns, Don and the lane of flags through- 

Gordon, sons of out. 

the former Am- Co-eds have their part 

herst “prexy.” in the college week 

are adger 

mA ERE T activities at Lake Placid, 

although the sports ar- 
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COLLEGE SPORTS 


ranged for girls are not on an intercollegiate basis. 

Two of the country’s best amateur hockey teams are im- 
ported to play three matches at the Essex County winter 
resort. This year the University of Michigan and Yale Uni- 
versity will meet in an intersectional series. 

Dartmouth, New Hampshire and Williams have been the 
most successful teams competing for the President Harding 
trophy in recent years. New Hampshire has won the award 
twice and tied once; Wisconsin, the only Middle Western entry, 
shared the honor with them in 1925 and led the field in 1927, 
when weather conditions hampered the competitors to such a 
degree that the Harding cup was not awarded. 


The Senior Glendon Starts His Twenty-Second 
Year at Navy 


The Naval Academy has sent crews to the Pough- 
keepsie Regatta on the Hudson for many years. 
Rarely has it been that the oarsmen from Annapolis 
were not conceded at least an outside chance to 
cross the finish line with the leaders. And for 
twenty-two years the Navy eights have been trailed by 
the same coach, Richard Glendon, Sr. 

Already the Navy crews have been on the water, 
looking forward to the one colorful intercollegiate 
rowing spectacle of the country, still eight months 
in the future. Six boats have been rehearsing in the 
fall practice at the Academy, but the senior Glendon 
has not required his men to observe strict training 
rules. Long easy rows with few sprints have been 
in‘ vogue. 

Fall rowing terminated November first, however, 
when Coach Glendon released all candidates until 
January. After the first of the year, the crew roster 
swells with the influx of football players, many of 
whom are also quite proficient with the oar. Weather 
conditions prevent the oarsmen taking to the water 
again until late in February or early in March, but 
long hours of tedious drilling on the indoor rowing 
machine keep the boys in condition. 

For the past two years, the middies have not been 
as strong as usual—a fourth last June and a fifth in of 
1928 were the net results of their efforts at Pough- 
keepsie—, but everything at present points to a good year for 
the Glendon eight. 


College Humor All-American Football Selections Will Include 
Sectional Teams 


Many critics refuse to subject themselves to the slurs of mil- 
lions of football maniacs, not wishing to worry through the 
courts with suits for libel. These sports reporters do not choose 
eleven players on one mythical honor eleven, nor do they select 
first, second and third All-American teams. Their out is to 
publish a roll of honor, naming a half dozen or more lads whose 
endeavors on the gridiron have earned them marked recognition 
in their own particular localities. 

College Humor recognizes the unfairness of naming one All- 
American team, does not evade the issue, but inaugurates this 
year a feature which will at least eliminate some of the injustice. 
Next month in this section a first, second and third All-American 
eleven will appear. But the backs, ends and linemen proclaimed 
as the thirty-three most apt and capable footballers in the game 


q Loretta Turnbull, seventeen-year-old high school 
girl, who is women’s championship outboard 
driver of the West and contemplates enrollment 
at the University of Southern California nextyear. 


oe 


q The intercol- 
legiate boxing 
ttle in the hun- 
dred and fifteen 
pound class is 
held by Julius 
Epstein, fighter 

Penn State. the 


this fall will not be so proclaimed on the 
judgment of College Humor alone. 

College Humor has solicited the aid of 
eight capable football critics, all of whom 
are sports writers of repute, in eight different sections of the 
country. As a foundation for the All-American, eight All-Sec- 
tional elevens will be named, both first and second teams. The 
eight divisions are the New England, East Atlantic, Southeast, 
Southwest, Pacific Coast, Rocky Mountain, Middlewest and 
Missouri Valley sections. 

One hundred and seventy-six athletes will be given serious 
conśideration for berths on College Humors All-American. 
Intimate comments on their gridiron achievements this past 
season will be submitted by the eight sports experts who have 
watched all these lads in action. Our readers throughout the 
United States may anticipate in our next issue an in- 
teresting and novel presentation of these mythical foot- 
ball elevens. 


Meiklejohn Brothers on Wisconsin Hockey Team 


When Professor Alexander Meiklejohn resigned his 
post as university president at Amherst and became 
a Middle Westerner in order to join with Glenn Frank 
in modeling an experimental college, two youthful 
high school lads, Donald and Gordon, sons of the 
philosopher, were destined to become subjects for re- 
search in the test school. 

The Meiklejohn brothers, descendants from a noted 
family of educators, were looked upon as students— 
students in every sense of the word. Don, the older 
of the boys, eased through two years of study, devoted 
almost entirely to Greek and Roman civilization, and 
as a junior was elected to membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa. Gordon is destined for the same honor. 

Strangely enough, both of the nee a frowned 
upon fraternities. They were 
rushed by the best, but chose to 
live with their fellow colleagues 
at the men’s dormitories where 
Frank-Meiklejohn experi- 

ment is conducted. And so when 
these two lads reported for the hockey 
team, the campus sports fans were sur- 
prised, greatly surprised. 

But hockey is the game the Meikle- 
johns played in prep school, and they 
were far ahead of the novices from the 
Badger state. The pair earned regular 
employment on Wisconsin’s sextette. 
Last winter Don was rated by many as the 
best center in the Middle West, even 
though he did play with glasses protected 
by a wire mask. He is a fast, clever 
skater and has been the bright spot in the 
Cardinal offense for two winters. 

Donald continues his athletics in the spring of the year, 
when he plays on the tennis team. Gordon, however, is partial 
to the ice game. He plays one of the defense positions. Both 
boys have won their varsity monogram sweaters and are con- 
sidered the two most able veterans returning this season. And, 
by the way, the grim Professor Meikle- 
john has sat through many hockey 
battles, on the cold bleachers when the 
temperature was twenty below. 

[Continued on page 123] 


q Sam Barry, former 
lowa basketball 
coach, has as- 
sume his new 
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Q Our own 
Moore in 
our own 
story by 
Katharine 
Brush, 
Footlights 
and Fools. 


The Movie finger Writes 


y ° e 


HAT has become of the old-fashioned soundless movie, 
or the old-fashioned movie plot that did not deal with 
the dramatic struggle of a wistful small time act toward 
the glitter and glamour of a big Broadway musical extrava- 
ganza? I have no time to stop-and count on my fingers and 
toes and teeth how many members of Equity I have seen 
attain the heights, only to be blinded to the Truth by the fierce 
white light of fame, but I know that that number is too large. 
The formula is one that provides for attending synchronized 
sweeties, stepping in scant costumes while banana-voiced 
tenors warble specially written Tin-Pan Alley atrocities, and 
on it goes—and on and on and on. 
Such an one is Moran and Mack in Why Bring that Up? 
(Why, indeed?) Not content with heading a great big show 
of their own, the two black crows end up well on the way 
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toward owning a great big theater. Which makes me ask, 
why stop there? Why not have them joint President of the 
United States? I find it increasingly difficult to reconcile my- 
self to the infantile philosophy of the celluloid art which can- 
not find sufficient reward for its heroes under a “millyun 
millyun millyun millyun.” 

In their humbler beginnings, the two black crows are, of 
course, the universal delight they have long made themselves. 
The famous patter is faithfully reproduced, the boxing match 
and the rock pile are all that could be demanded, and the 
thousand chickens, nine hundred and ninety-nine of which lay 
eggs, bring fresh gales of laughter. Mack helps Charley Moran 
out of a pool room jam; they form their famous team; and 
fame and fortune follow in that unnecessarily hyperbolic ful- 
someness which is giving Papa his present pains. 


For menace, Evelyn Brent 
ing of her career) lures Moran 
to disruption and disagreement 
with his partner, and Mack is 
smacked over the head with a 
water bottle. Properly uncen- 
scious (or so they say) from the 
blow, George is brought back to 
life by hearing Charley sob to 
him cues about the early worm. 
The nurses weep and the strong 
doctors turn their heads. 

Harry Green, as the boys’ 
manager, retains his title to the 
King of Movie Jewish Dialect 
Comedians (what a title that is!), and the boys in white face 
and black surmount the background. 

As for the myriad of attendant feminine legs, the old omni- 
bus conductor and I are as one. 


Q Is Everybody Happy? 


Need we say more? 


Again, in Applause, the carnal delights of the female form 
divine are offered for your pleasure. This time it is Helen 


Morgan, queen of the Merry-Merry, and this time we see the . 


star headed the other way. Age takes its toll and so does a 
handy bottle of sleeping potion. 

Surprisingly, Miss Morgan is not to be seen doing all those 
things for which Miss Morgan is famous. She does not sing 
wistfully, nor shred her handkerchief, nor sit on pianos. Her 
singing is incidental and unaccompanied, and her midnight hair 
is concealed under a blond wig. As Kitty Darling, she is a 
plumpish, foolish, easy-going trouper, prey to her man (played 
by Fuller Mellish, Jr., with.a sinister understanding), and de- 
voted to her convent bred little daughter. How burlesque 
queens get their daughters into convents of the caliber of the 
one represented, Pll leave to your ingenious minds. Neverthe- 


less, from the convent comes the daughter, to find to her hor- 


q Richard Barthelmess, a hapless chip swirled 


in the headless current of Young Nowheres. 


ror how her mother earns her living (vide Sophie 
Tucker’s recent vehicle), and yet, urged by the 
unpleasant Mr. Mellish, finds it in her filial heart 
to join the chorus of the same burlesque com- 
pany in which her mother is famous for her “hot 
strip”—I believe that’s the term. 

Soon after that, the daughter picks up a sailor, 
and the Navy and the convent bred chorine com- 
bine in a pure romance of which only youth is 
capable. 

Helen Morgan’s characterization of Kitty 
Darling is uneven but has much of remarkable 
excellence, the more remarkable that it is com- 
pletely away from what you’d expect. A cheer- 


(with the most unsubtle vamp- - 


q As a soldierof for- 
tune — and goo 
luck to you, John 
—Barrymore will 
next play General 

rack, one of 
those bad mén of 
the 18th century. 


ful Helen Morgan is 
a welcome change, 
though the matronly 
solicitations and the 
blond wig are a dis- 
advantage. Indeed, 
the fresh youthful- 
ness and charm of 
Joan Peers as the 
daughter are inclined 
to steal the show 
from Miss Morgan, 
and with Henry 
Wadsworth as a part- 
ner, she, to my mind, 
rates the Janet Gay- 
nor-Charles Farrell 
team. Here is a new 
pair of child lovers 
who are, if you care 
for that sort of thing, 
up to the best. 

Rouben Mamoul- 
ian’s direction has a 
freedom and a scope 
and a sweep which is distinguishable and which, they tell me, 
is another milestone on the weary path. At any rate, it is 
evident that Mamoulian can swing a mean camera with re- 
sults that you can judge for yourself. At times he reaches 
a bewildering simplicity, such as the shot of the 
two children on top of the Woolworth tower, 
which confounds a mind accustomed to the clap- 
trap of monumental sets and post card locations 
—not that the top of the Woolworth building 
isn’t a post card location. Again, the scene in 
the subway, of the anguished gob cramming two 
pieces of spearmint and two pieces of juicy- 
fruit gum into the girl’s hand as a farewell 
present is close to the heights, closer, indeed 
than the over dramatic ending with daughter 
rushing on to take her mother’s place, revealing 
sudden and unexpected curves which were never 
brought about by any convent menu or regimen. 

Helen Morgan is certainly worth seeing in 
Applause, but, mm-mm-... Joan Peers is a 
honey! 


T Scandal, oohoo, Broadway Scandals. 
ook out there, Jack Egan! 
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Disraeli, or Block Them Rooshians!, has been carefully and 
successfully carried over into the imperishables, with sufficient 
vitamines. Again George Arliss plays the suave and daring 
minister, with fine nuance of voice and hand, if not so much 
nuance of make-up. It is a dignified and humorous and dra- 
matic telling of the purchase of the Suez Canal, with Mrs. 
Arliss again as Mrs. Disraeli and Barbara Bennett as the young 
lady whose young man is sent on the mission: I was going 
to say that Miss Bennett’s English accent was slightly pecul- 
iar, but after hearing Miss Ishbel Macdonald in the Movie- 
tone News, my lips are sealed. I don’t remember anyone’s 
coming out with an Irish harp and singing Side-Step in a Dinky 
Little Kitchenette, and the dresses on the women all reach 
pretty much to the ground.. All of which, as far as I am con- 
cerned, makes Disraeli just dandy. 


If you can stand for 
the bemused, lost-puppy 
helplessness of a back 
elevator man and of a 
little maid who “comes 
in and cleans by the day” 
Young Nowheres may 
well be poignant, grip- 
ping, gentle and beauti- 
ful. This is the ro- 
mance of a couple who 
had nowhere to go and 
be alone, so they picked 
out a swell apartment, 
whose owner returned 
unexpectedly with dire. 
results.” 

The pathos of the two 
innocents is carefully 
built up—did I say 
“carefully” or “tedi- 
ously” ?—until at the last 
the old judge (for they 
have been haled into 


Q Acquitted, indeed! I say 
they re guilty! Margaret 
Livingston and Lloyd 
Hughes appear in this 
Columbia production. 
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night court) weeps into his 
water bottle. This time, be- 
fore I could take a good 
swing at my Little Helpmate, 
she had already caved in my 
hat. 

However poignant, gripping, gentle and beautiful, the prem- 
ise of Young Nowheres is so fantastically absurd that it is 
beyond acceptance. For two people who had been on their 
own resources for an indefinite time (there is a pathetic ref- 
erence to the lack of background of both) to grow up so 
feckless and bewildered and ingenuous and persist in the same 
manner is too much to ask of anyone’s credulity. Not even 
all the art of Richard Barthelmess and Marian Nixon, as the 
hapless chips swirled in the heedless current of a mighty city, 
can bring it about. 


@ George Arliss plays Disraeli 
with fine nuance of voice and 
hand, while Barbara Bennett 
looks on with caramel eyes. 


Possibly for fleeting 
moments here and there, 
you can forget the prem- 
ise and feel the injus- 
tice of clean young love 
without ever a decent 
chance, but fundamen- 
tally Young Nowheres, 
or Babes in the Gilford 
Apartments, is baroque 
hooey. 

Subtitled “a musical 
screen spectacle,” Rio 
Rita certainly is. Not 
that the screen gives 
forth any music. I be- 
lieve the music comes 
out in the usual way 
from the usual contrap- 
tion or do-hickey. Still, 
if they have musical bot- 
tles and cigarette boxes 
that play tunes, I don’t 
see why they can’t have 
musical screens. I don’t 
see why they should, but 
I don’t see why they 
can’t. 

[Continued on page 113] 


Bringing the 


ampus 


to BROADWAY 


sweater with his college letter both fore and aft, a 

pipe between his smooth shaven jaws, one leg in a 
plaster cast as a result of that last game with the Siwash 
rowdies, a large diamond ring on the little finger of his 
right hand and a tri-colored skullcap protecting his finger- 
wave, stood resolutely before the grandstand—a sea of 
waving pennants resembling the front of Sixth Avenue’s 
latest firesale parlor—reassuring his frightened sweetheart 
before he dashed into the line (much to the coach’s sur- 
prise!) and ran the full length of the 
field for a couple of touchdowns. 

And two undergraduates rose wear- 
ily from the auditorium of Williams- 
town’s movie palace and retired to a 
pennantless, chorus-girl-slipperless, al- 
most bottleless room in Fayerweather 
Hall, and swore that if they ever suc- 
ceeded in passing Rhet 5-6 and gradu- 
ating from Williams, they would write 
a novel, a movie, or a play that would | 
represent an American college as it QEdward Woods, 
really was. U. of So. Calif. 

One of them graduated— Oh, well, why continue this 
modest anonymity? It was the author! The other, Roy 
Hargrave, felt the call of the stage, and a couple of years 
later they met in one of those inimitable dressing-rooms 
that can be found only in a Shubert theater. 

Mr. Hargrave was attracting atten- 
tion by his remarkable impersonation 
of the aphasiac boy in Tke Spider, and 
Mr. Britton was distressing his family 
by refusing to stop writing and go into 
a respectable profession. Never hav- 
ing written a play before, the author 
was enchanted with the actor’s sugges- 
tion that they collaborate on the per- 
fect college play; for more than a year 
the idea was brought out along with 
the seltzer bottle at every reunion, and 
put away each following morning with TRov, Hargrave 
the Eno’s Fruit Salts. of Williams. 

And then one of those strange things happened—the col- 
laborators started to collaborate. Five months later 
Houseparty was written and the authors were still friends. 
What is more, they were uncompro- 
misedly in agreement over the play: 
it was written; it was in its final form; 
it must not be changed (there’s proof 
for you that they were novices! ). 

The theme dealt with the power of 
college companionship, with one of 
those intense, unquestioning friend- 
ships that can spring up between two 
boys only at that rare period of their 
lives when ideals are facts and cyni- 
cism is a glove to hide the strength of 
belief. 


[Te hero, a senior, arrayed in his best turtleneck 


Q Kenneth Phillips 
Britton, Williams. 


The love interest was secondary. 
The hero was unheroic and his girl 
never appeared in the play—no, not 
even at the final curtain. Although 
one central incident was melodramatic, 
the play was a serious character study 
projected against the background of a 
college houseparty. The situation was 
tragic, but the enveloping atmosphere 
was made up of those engrossing trivi- 
alities which fill the air at prom time. 

There was no drinking; there were 
no flaming parties; no one threw pie at 
the professors’ wives; and although the town hussy did get 
killed quite by accident, there was no grand and glorious 
battle between the “studes” and the ‘“‘townies.” 

As you can see, perhaps, it was a play calculated to sur- 
prise a great many theatrical magnates who had been 
unable to get beyond the seventh grade in good old Public 

TAES School Number Three. 

And it did! 

The first manager at whose door we 
knocked was interested. Oh, very! 
He threw his cigar away in his excite- 
ment as he banged on his desk and ex- 
claimed, “Swell! Swell! That’s a 
grand background for a play. Only, of 
course, a little too quiet. But with 
some jazz and some fancy necking and 
maybe a few specialty numbers, it will 
make a great background. Only what 
q Edith Hargrave of do you boys plan to use for the play?” 

Barnard College. We tried to explain that the play 
was all there. Well, he didn’t know. Couldn’t we bring 
on the college president? You know, make him sort of 
funny? And how about another death in the second act— 
a real re Now this feller Ronnie, he could get sore 
at his buddy, Alan, ' because the latter 
had threatened to squeal to the teachers 
that Ronnie was doing a little bootleg- 
ging to put himself through college. 
A swell idea, huh? And bring in one 
of the professors sort of absent-minded 
like—that would be a scream. And 
then they could all rough it up a bit. ... 

We left the office with a promise to 
return as soon as we had the action 
speeded up a trifle, but we never went 
back. The manager, we hear, still 
likes the idea and is having one of his 
office staff turn it out. Only the scene had to be changed 
from a fraternity house to the refreshment stand of a zoo, 
because he picked up a couple of trained seals cheap. . . . 

The next producer was a college graduate who was 
keenly interested in the play but who returned it sadly 
with the message that he had lost money the season before 
by producing clean plays, and didn’t we have a nice handy 
exposure of faculty morals? [Continued on page 120] 
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G Wail Your Jazz 


By Joseph ene 


ROON it low, you saxophone. Tell the world that 
black boy’s mournful. Maybe he isn’t, but maybe 
he is. And that’s sweet jazz, that’s sweet sorrow- 

ing jazz. Croon it low. 

Bright heels shift a harmony of shadow on that amber- 
gleaming floor of the Lantern Club and when the five 
Negroes up on the platform swing into syncopation, the 
boy with the saxophone sways like a drunkard, eyeballs 
rolling white. The floor fills quickly. Skinny little girls 
spin out, cropped hair shining black, shining brown, shin- 
ing gold. And the men with them, talcum dusted lightly 
over jowls faintly blue, toss back their heads to give short, 
excited little barks of laughter. Wotie I care! Wotta I 
care! That’s good music, whining and sweet. 

Waiters scurry back and forth with bowls of cracked 
ice, bottles of ginger ale and seltzer water. Scent of ciga- 
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rettes mingles with scent of jasmine and of narcissus. And 
all the voices that laugh and murmur and snap, all the 
heels that glide and shuffle and beat—all the voices and 
all the heels are caught up in the throb of that foolish tune. 

The five Negroes quicken to the swift mounting frenzy 
of the crowd. Louder and faster comes the rhythm of the 
dance, like a crazy, terrible heart beat. And then, with 
neither gesture nor outcry of warning, a sleek haired man 
with a white shirt front slips from his partner’s arms to the 
floor—pale face framed grotesquely there in a maze of 
gold and silver heels. 

Well, here’s a silly little girl with eyes like pansies, 
splashing tears. Wail your jazz, saxophone! 

Clem Sears knew a great number of silly little girls, 
and some of them had eyes like pansies. Silly little six- 
teen-dollar-a-week girls, with smooth round knees and 


small, stubby-fingered hands. Girls who laughed on their 
way home from work; who loitered to talk with the boys on 
the corners. Even at five o’clock the boys could be clever. 
And even at five o’clock the girls could sway over double 
with mirth, spinning about on two inch heels. Usually 
they made their dates for the evening then, too, rushing 
home to gobble dinner, to change into thin sleeveless 
dresses, while their mothers hovered around, mouths full of 
pins, rumbling with anxieties and jokes and scraps of un- 
heeded advice. After that they went by ones and twos 
and threes to the dance halls where all the other sixteen- 
dollar-a-weeks were going. And under a golden dome or a 
silver dome or a dome of checkered brilliants, they danced 
all the gay nights through. 

Eileen Daugherty went to the Roseland with young Tom 
O’Hara. They came from that district south of Market 
Street which borders on San Francisco’s Embarcadero, and 
in the Roseland they recognized all the younger brothers 
and sisters of south-of-Market gangsters and bums. Even 
these children had the heritage of sly wisdom in their eyes, 
and their mouths had knowing twists. Just now most of 
them were cashing honest, flimsy pay checks, but they 
talked in whispers loud enough for 
anybody to hear of somep’n easy, 
somep’n sure. They were learning 
fast, these children. 

All but Eileen and Tom. Eileen and 
Tom, surprisingly, were good Cath- 
olics. The girl’s father was a street 
car conductor and the boy’s a carpen- 
ter; both families lived in a certain 
shabby dignity. Eileen even had a 
small bedroom of her own, with a pink 
and gold image of Our Lady over her 
cot. When they were married they 
were going to have a little delicatessen 
out in the Richmond—which, as a dis- 
trict, is as respectable as cambric tea— 
but in the meantime they took a naive 
pride in living south of Market. The 
crowd certainly was tough, all right. 
You never knew what was going to 
happen to the people right next door 
to you from one day’s end to the next. 

But they danced only with each other, with great 
seriousness and beauty. No girl there had a shorter skirt 
than Eileen’s nor a neater shingle bob, and Tom’s soft 
black hair was sleeked down as it should have been with 
something that smelled like carnations, while his manner 
indicated, as it should have indicated, that he’d been in 
better places than this. 

Eileen snuggled up to him. 

“Keen music,” she admitted. 

“Keen,” he said, and spread his right hand like a star- 
fish across her back. 

“Some time,” ventured Eileen, “let’s go over to one of 
those places at North Beach where they have a better 
crowd and better music.” 

“Sure, but that don’t mean that you start drinkin’ like 
the rest of these dames. Don’t want no dame of mine no 
liquor hound.” 

“You had a swallow outa Charlie Henderson’s flask 
Sat’dy night.” 

“Yeh, but I know Charlie an’ I know where Charlie 
gets his stuff. Most of the stuff around these days—” 

“But if Z can’t—” 

“Oh, I don’t drink so much. A man’s diff’rent anyway. 
A little liquor now an’ again don’t hurt him none. But 
you take a girl— What you want to drink for? Go out 
with one o’ these guys with a car, I expect, and drink out 
0’ a flask and have t’walk home. Or you would walk home, 
wouldn’t you, Eileen?” 


MOOK PROPHECY 


By CLIFFORD GESSLER 


Ater these nights, and after 
We two have gone our ways, 


Others will walk with laughter 
Down like enchanted da ys. 


And two and two will wonder 
Under the scented trees, 

And gloriously will squander 
Moon nights as swift as these. 


And there will be low-spoken 
Things that are dear as Ours, 

And catch of breath, and broken 
Quick words, like sudden flowers. 


“Darn right. Say, don’t you even trust me, Tom 
O’Hara? Gosh, can’t you even trust me?” 

“Sure I can. But don’t you start no drinkin’.” 

“Well, I go out with you every night—and where d’you 
think I work all day, at a drink factory? Sa-ay, you’re 
goofy!” 

“Sure,” he acknowledged, grinning down at her. “Say, 
that skinny bird just come in—that’s Clem Sears. I heard 
a guy say he’d come back to town. What d’you know? 
But ain’t he a mean lookin’ cuss some way? Ain’t he?” 

The music purred its way to a close, crashed. And Clem 
himself ambled up to them. 

Clem Sears and Tom O’Hara had been in the third grade 
together. Clem, a sly, white faced little boy with a collec- 
tion of unspeakable post cards shoved in his geography 
book. Tom, a round eyed urchin with a tight, fighter’s fist 
and bunged up knees. Clem and Tom marching into the 
schoolroom side by side, singing America—Clem in a 
clear, sweet voice; Tom, horribly out of tune. Clem and 
Tom in the school yard, Clem lolling against the fence. 
“Naw, I ain’t goin’ to fight, ya big bum. Pick on some- 
body your own size, why doncha?” And Clem getting 
away with this before the other fel- 
lows by virtue of his cruel snake’s 
eyes, his unanswerable tongue. 

Clem had gone to sea even before 
Tom had left school for the grocery 
store. Well, not exactly “gone to sea.” 
He’d been a sort of wharf rat for a 
year, and during that time he’d learned 
to fight, after a fashion. He’d learned 
how to throw a rock so that it caught 
its victim zzzzzp in the back of the 
neck, and how to slip around the 
corner into a safe current of sailors 
and newsboys. He’d learned how to 
dodge about the legs of big Irish po- 
licemen, and how to fade into a dark 
alley so that he became one with the 
evil shadows there. He’d learned these 
and other things, and then he made 
his dubious way down to Mexico on a 
steamer laden with dynamite. 

He came back from Mexico, and 
from other places south and east of Mexico, at twenty- 
one, and now his small eyes burned dark in the yellow- 
white face of a man who lived by night. His thin hands 
were white, to, with nails as curved and shining as a 
woman’s, and there was a great diamond set in ornate 
white gold on his little finger. 

“Well, Tom! Tom O'Hara. 
boy.” 

Tom’s big red paw swallowed up the thin white hand. 
“Well, I’ve heard great things about yuh, Clem. The 
boys say you’ve cleaned a mint at somep’n down in the 
Dago country. That right, Clem?” 

““We-ell—” Clem’s eyes had found Eileen’s eyes, blue 
an most radiant. “It ain’t the little Daugherty kid? 

e EE 3 

But he was subtle enough, for a boy from the south of 
Market. He took her hand gently in his and bent over 
it from the waist. And he looked up at her with a glance 
more flattering than soft spoken words. And in the Rose- 
land just then the violin was tuning up with a scrap of 
forgotten song. 

“What you do with your evenings, Eileen?” 

“Ya notice,” Tom O’Hara broke in, “that ring on her 
hand?” 

And Clem Sears, who really noticed everything, looked 
again at the hand, looked up at Tom. There was a very 
small diamond on Eileen’s finger, pertly rimmed with 
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black enamel. You see thousands of rings like that in the 
windows of Kearny Street shops, little diamonds pertly 
rimmed with black enamel, waiting for lucky sixteen-dol- 
lar-a-week girls. 

“I really hadn’t—noticed,” said Clem Sears, smiling. 

Tom shot down his cuffs. That old smile. That same 
old smile. If you guessed what it meant, Clem would al- 
ways say you had just guessed wrong, and he’d go on smil- 


ing. It was just the twisted way 
Clem’s mouth was made, Tom told 
himself. 

“Can an old pal dance with your 
girl, O'Hara?” said Clem, and you 
would have marked the flash of his own great diamond 
as he fingered a mustache thin as a pencil mark. 

Eileen danced with Clem. 


words. 


PECUS moving picture business, cut out of the 
screen—come alive. The eternal me-and-mine-and- 
somebody-else, played to the cheap tune of a yellow violin. 

Well, Tom O’Hara was best man at Eileen Daugh- 
erty’s wedding. He wore a new blue serge suit and 
comedy shoes that creaked. But Eileen was lovely in 
a frock made of satin, the color of. new ivory, cut to 
her knees and sleeveless so that she could get the wear 
out of it afterwards. 

“Jazz bride!” she said to Clem. “I’m a jazz bride!” 

“Sure you are. Little jazz baby goin’ to have a honest- 
to-goodness plat’num ring on her little jazz finger.” 

“Mother says—”’ 

“Mother says what?” 


q Clem looked upat her witha glance 

more flattering than soft spoken 
“What do you do with 
your evenings, Eileen?” he said. 


January 


“Mother says wedding rings ought to be gold, for 
bein’ faithful, Clem.” 

“Clem says wedding rings ought to be plat’num for 
bein’ a jazz baby’s.” 
“Ain’t you silly? 

to laugh so hard.” 
“Say, what is this? 


Listen—poor Tom—we ought not 


Say, 
Some- 


A wake you’re throwin’? 


that boy’s goin’ to buy hisself a delicatessen. 


body told me today. How’d you like 
to cook stew for a del-ic-a-tes-sen? 
Eileen? Huh? Sa-ay, you should go 
cryin’ over a dumb bird like that.” 

“Shh, Clem! Don’t say nothing 
mean about anybody, Clem, on our wedding day.” 

“Who’s the jazz bride now? Where is she? Say, I’m 
gettin’ myself married to a old woman.” 

Eileen kissed the words away from his mouth. Eileen 
stood before him there in her wedding dress and crooned 
soft jazz. Her circling palms were rosy jazz notes, pat- 
terning harmonies in the air. And the piece was 
Cant We Be Friends? . . But in a minute Eileen’s 
mother bustled into the room because the priest had come, 
and Eileen’s mother scolded and wept a little and ap- 
pealed directly to Our Lady. 

For their wedding trip they toured down the southern 
coast in Clem’s new bright yellow roadster. For the most 
part they drove at night and into the dawn, and against 
the somber gray of these early mornings the infrequent 
headlights of other cars: pricked out like rhinestones in a 
fragile fabric. Eileen loved this; she would like to have 
said nothing or to have listened [Continued on page 117] 
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JUST AN OLD BEACHCOMBER 
—Geo. Washington Ghost. 


CUPID DEAD OF EXPOSURE 


We often hear vacationists go raving 
Of what a maiden’s swimming togs 
reveal, 
But does she look so cute in a one piece 
bathing suit? 
Tell me, has she such a lot of sex 
appeal? 


Come, admit you were a little dis- 
appointed 
When you saw the girl friend romp- 
ing on the beach, 
Where you find half-naked women 
doing everything but swimmin’— 
Did you really think your baby such 
a peach? 


Say, now, was her figure really so en- 
chanting? 
Verily, now, brother, was the kid so 
hot? 
Or did her thighs appear like logs in 
her scanty swimming togs? 
Just a trifle embonpoint, pal, were 
they not? 


Disillusionment will come to every 

fellow 

Who may chance to spend the sum- 
mer by the sea. 

She did look a trifle gauche in the 
apparel of the ocean. 

Tell me, buddy, don’t you think you 
quite agree? 


for clothing is a wonderful invention; 
Pd advise she do her laving in the 
sink, 
She did look a trifle gauche in the 
derneath a silken skirt. 
She looks better in the parlor, don’t 
you think? 
—Columbia Jester. 


To save them 
from impulsive 
raids by parents, 
children’s saving 
banks should be 
placed in the 
basement a la 
mail chutes. 
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YOU HAVE TO BE SENSIBLE 


By McCready Huston 


Mo over the telephone: “I’m 
sorry; I’d like to go to the mati- 
née, but I’ve got to go and shop for a 
new fur coat and two or three dresses 
and some shoes. Then I’ve got to rush 
and meet John and go to look at road- 
sters. You see, a man in the office 
gave John two seats for the football 
game up at Cambridge Saturday and 
we've simply got to get everything that 
goes with them today so we can leave 
tomorrow. 

“John said if Pd keep my clothes 
under a thousand, he’d keep the new 
car under two thousand. He doesn’t 
think we should spend more than three 
thousand in all on a couple of four dol- 
lar football seats. That’s one thing 
about John; he has such a fine sense 
of proportion. 

“I don’t know who’s playing, but 
John says he’s sure I'll enjoy it because 
the seats are on the right side of the 
field and in plain view of all the other 
people. 

“No—John isn’t a Harvard man, 
though he’s taken a great interest in in- 
tercollegiate affairs ever since he grad- 
uated from business college. It isn’t 
the same as if we were an alumni. 
That’s one reason why I say we should 
be sensible about the trip.” 


Berm 


“T’ve refused so many men, it’s get- 
ting quite boring.” 
““Yes—house to house salesmen, were 
they?” 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 
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“Watch me make an impression on this 
crowd.” 
—Wisconsin Octopus. 
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By 


told him, a gypsy woman with gold coins in her ears and 
cigarette-stained teeth and a cerise petticoat and an apple 
green scarf about her head. He came across two of them 
trudging along by the roadside one day, and had pocket 
money with him, and noticed that they were noticing him. 

“You a very good looking boy,” one of them remarked. 

“Oh, sure,” he scoffed, but it didn’t make him angry 
nevertheless. 

The one that had spoken to him squatted down until she 
was no higher than his knee. Her gaudy petticoat settled 
itself around her in a splashy circle, like red ink soaking 
through the macadamized road. She produced a pack of 
cards and began to tell them out before her on the ground 
in a double row. 

She said: “I read you fute.” 

“Read my foot?” he asked in astonishment. 
foreigners could get so embarrassing. 

“Fooch,” she said. 

“Oh, future, you mean.” 

She squinted up at him. “You got money?” she wanted 
to know. 

He became cautious at once. “Uh-huh.” 

She had all the cards face downward on the ground, and 
began to turn them over here and there, as though at 
random. A number of twos and threes made their appear- 
ance. 

“You gonna not be very rich,” she said. 

“Aw,” he sighed, “and I wanted a yacht with a little 
brass gun on the deck of it.” 

Two queens came up, one of hearts and one of diamonds. 

“Two lady,” said the gypsy woman, “gonna loave you.” 

“Both at one time?” he gasped. “What’ll I do?” 

She shrugged her shoulders and laughed. 


These 


i COLLEGE he was called Jonesy. Everybody knew 
Jonesy. One of those sporty snap brim hats always 
pushed back on his head, always going somewhere, always 
just back from somewhere else, always a wee wisp of 
something on the breath, always chewing cloves. Every- 
body liked Jonesy. The night of the prom a girl named 
Jemima Marsh, Jimmie for short, was his room guest. 
They had danced themselves almost to death. Toward 
three in the morning they went down to the gymnasium for 
a breathless leave-taking. It was pitch dark, and not ex- 
actly deserted either. They found a bench with the aid of 
a match. 

“Jonesy,” said Jemima with a mouth full of kisses, “I 
think you’re awfully mean.” 

“Wuff, wuff,” said Jonesy. 

“Only don’t muss my hair,” said Jemima. 
all afternoon to get it brilliantined.”’ 

“Oh, if that’s the way you feel about it—” Jonesy 
turned his back to her and stuck his hands in his pockets 
and sulked exquisitely. “Conceited,” he remarked over his 
shoulder. 

“Thanks!” said Jemima angrily. 
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HEN he was eight- W O O L R I C H 
W een Gerald Jones 
found out things about himself. A gypsy woman 


There was quite a silence 
between them. Jonesy tapped 
his foot and Jemima tapped hers, and they both sighed and 
they both went ahead tapping, and they were both very 
angry at each other. 

All at once Jonesy felt a smooth fairylike little hand, 
smelling of dew and rosewater, travel down one side of 
his face and up the other, in a scary, tentative sort of way. 
It was her way of telling him she was sorry. He pulled her 
down to him and kissed her with great enthusiasm and 
very little technique. Somehow she seemed a little differ- 
ent from what she had been before. It seemed she had lost 
weight, and he couldn’t quite recall the perfume she had 
on. There was a different aura about her. The kissing 
went on just the same, however. He heard someone say, 
“Ooh, the nerve of you!” right close beside her ear, and 
then he got a terrible slap over one eye. 

Suddenly Jemima’s voice rang out, “Wha’d she do, slap 
you? Here, don’t you slap him—he’s with me.” 

“Then he shouldn’t grab hold of me like that,” said the 
other one. 

“Well, go ’way from us,” answered Jemima. 

There was a sudden loud splash directly in front of 
them, so that they were both quite bedewed. 

“Oh, Lord, she’s in the pool!” cried Jonesy excitedly. 

“I know,” answered Jemima calmly, “I pushed her. 
What she really needs is to cool off a little.” 

He started throwing off his coat, and the sleeves got 
caught. 

“Take it easy,” advised Jemima; “she probably can 
swim a lot better than you can.” 

“Just the same,” said a muffled voice from below, “I 
didn’t come down here to swim. You'll pay for my dress.” 

“See my lawyers,” said Jemima disdainfully. 

The girl in the pool began to cry, and the low ceiling 
for the place made it echo and reécho, so that she really 
managed to make quite some noise, what with splashing 
around and sobbing out loud and saying things to them. 
Jonesy got down on his hands and knees and reached out 
for her. 

“No,” she said. “You'll say you saved me and you 
didn’t even jump in after me.” 

“What are you doing out there?” 

“Tm treading water.” 

“Well, why don’t you come on in?” 

“Well, where are the lights?” she wanted to know. 

“They were disconnected on purpose at the beginning 
of the evening,” he admitted. 

He caught her by the wrists and drew her slowly out, 
like a captured mermaid. She was slim and supple. She 
kneeled on the edge of the pool and wrung out her dress 
behind her; then she got to her feet. 

“Very fine thing you just did,” she remarked in the gen- 
eral direction of the red dot made by Jemima’s cigarette. 
“What do you think you are—a traffic cop?” 

“Youre all wet, lovey,” was the only answer Jemima 
deigned to give. 

“Better take my coat,” offered Jonesy. 


She did take it, but not the way he wanted her to. She 


took it and flung it into the water, where it did a Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 

“There!” she said. “Now I feel better.” 

“But I didn’t do anything to you,” he pleaded. 

“I don’t care,” she said. “You didn’t jump in after me, 
did you? You’re a total loss.” 

“Youre nothing to rave about yourself,” observed 
Jemima. 

“Who was with you?” Jonesy asked. 

“Nobody was with me. I was trying to get away from 
somebody. That’s how I came in here.” 

Someone lit a cigarette lighter. Then a moment later 
the lights went on all over the place. The gymnasium was 
full of people, of the indoor sport variety. A young couple 
standing under a dry shower fixture jumped guiltily. In 
the center of everything the water, cause of all the dis- 
turbance, was heaving rebelliously under a surface un- 
broken as oil. It was acid green, and deep down in it 
swam the quicksilver reflection of the arc lights overhead. 
The coat had gone to the bottom, but a white carnation 
had disengaged itself and remained afloat, like a lotus on 
the infinite placidity of some Nirvana. 

They saw each other for the first time. Beads of water 

clung to her lashes and her 

dress was like a huge 

cabbage. Her short 

hair was down over 


her eyes in a jet black bang that gave the look of a Jap- 
anese billiken. The pink on her cheeks had run a little 
bit. In fact, her whole make-up had slid down toward her 
throat; it was lengthened out of all proportion. She looked 
funny. She looked cute. She looked adorable. She seemed 
to be about seventeen, but in all probability she was twenty. 
Her name was Sharlee. ‘“Sharlee,”’ someone said, “what 
happened to you!” Thats how he knew her name was 
Sharlee. It was honey to the palate to say that name. 
Sharlee sighed. “Keep away from me, McLaughlin, for 
the rest of the evening. My nerves are all woozy.” She 
shrugged her wet shoulders in horror and antipathy that 
seemed exaggerated, but most likely she was sincere. 
Gossip was leaping up on all sides like wildfire. She 
wouldn’t have done it if she [Continued on page 100] 


q Every day she had 
rubbed creams into 
her skin, bathed her 
shoulders in steam 
and jasmine, touched 
a glass rod with a 
drop of liquid violets 
to her lashes and 
the lobes of her ears. 
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qi COLOSSUS {from page 19} 


mittee to check up on him. He says that—” 

“I went a lot further than that,” said Hay- 
ward. “I told you the university doesn’t 
know, officially, that sports exist. A team 
makes its own schedule and plays just as 
many games as it darn’ well pleases, either 
home or away. The only rule is, a man’s got 
to keep up his work. If he doesn’t, they just 
slack his moorings for him and he drifts out 
of college, and that’s all there is to it.” 

His auditors looked hard at each other. 
One of them said: ‘Then who handles the 
money and pays for putting up the grand- 
stands? Who pays the coaches?” 

“Each team pays its own expenses and 
there arent any grandstands. Some of the 
coaches are grads who come back for the fun 
of it; they don’t draw a nickel. But if a 
team hires a professional coach, why he’s 
simply a paid employee and he gives his ad- 
vice when the captain asks for it. But does 
he have any authority? Why, no.” 

Taylor, the editor-in-chief of the Olympic 
Jester, emitted a sound of humorous disgust. 
“Mm-yah! Well, it sounds like it. And six- 
teen Piccadilly Johnnies in the bleachers, with 
their swagger sticks and their monocles and 
their pants at half-mast, whispering, ‘Val- 
iantly, Trinity, oh, valiantly!’ ” 

Bishop concurred. “That’s right. If those 
lads had a sense of humor, they’d have to 
commit suicide. I guess they’d do it any- 
way if there were any mirrors in England. 
What else do they do, Pete, besides sitting 
around in a trance and staggering out of tea- 
rooms?” 

The editor of the Jester had turned to 
Stinson. “Well, Dad, even if they don’t have 
organized cheering and singing in Oxford, we 
do at Olympic, and who do we want to put 
up for leader this year?” 

“Bull Bellamy. Shut up, Don. 
listen to Pete.” 

“Why, it sounds as if they don’t give a 
whoop whether they win or not!” Bishop 
continued. 

“Oh, naturally, they’d rather win than 
lose,’ said Hayward, “but the main idea is 
to have a good game. And, honestly, Jay, 
they’d rather lose a good one than win a 
sloppy one. Believe it or not. I’m telling 
you. And it isn’t to damn Olympic, either. 
Or to damn America. I simply say they get 
more out of their athletics than we do and 
have more fun and a better sense of propor- 
tion and—” 

“That’s your opinion.” 

Hayward flushed and fingered his cane. 
“T’ve got a pretty decent basis for compari- 
son, Jay.” 

There was a silence. The other three men 
knew very well to what he referred. In his 
first term at Olympic, Hayward, playing 
quarterback for the freshmen against Pope 
Academy, had gone down with a wrenched 
knee. Aware as soon as he put his weight 
on it that he was of no further use to his 
team, he had called for time and hobbled to 
his captain. 3 

“Get a sub in here for me, old kid,” he 
had said. “I’m corked.” 

But the play had ended within a few feet 
of the Olympic sidelines. Before the captain 
could reply, the coach of the freshman team, 
making a megaphone of his hands, had given 
voice to his snap judgment. And he had 
said: “Get back in there and play, you yel- 
low coward! You call time out just once 
more and yov’re through for good, as long as 
I coach!” 

Hayward had obediently got back in there 
and played, and Pope Academy had made 
two touchdowns past him, and the doctor 
had said afterwards that if he had been taken 
out at the right time, before the injury had 
been aggravated, his limp might not have 
been permanent. But the story of what Hay- 
ward had said and what the coach had said 


I want to 


had been circulated prematurely, and Hay- 
ward, emerging from hospital, had needed 
months to live down the adjective of color. 
Now he was a general favorite and estimated 
as a quasi martyr, and yet, by true college 
paradox, nobody blamed the coach. 

A Chinese gong, stolen from a Harvey res- 
taurant by a traveling sophomore, boomed 
from the hallway, and the quartet, recalled 
to loyalty, forgot all side issues and strolled 
in to dinner. 

That dinner! Tranquil on the surface and 
feverish underneath; feverish in regard to so 
small a matter as no pat of butter, or a glass 
unfilled, or a plate unreplenished. For in 
the rushing season even the difference be- 
tween bread pudding and ice cream might 
easily throw a man from Alpha Psi to any 
other combination of Greek capitals in the 
whole university, and vice versa. 

Then, praise be to Allah, it was over; and 
with praise to Allah because the dinner might 
after all have been worse, the rushing cap- 
tain seized upon the five freshmen and bore 
them off under strong guard to the movies. 

Just before they left, Stinson drew Rack- 
ham into the sun parlor. “Rackham,” he 
said, “you’re no green pea, and I’m not going 
to beat around the bush. You know we want 
you. And you’re grown-up; I don’t need to 
use any hocum on you. You’ve looked us 
over; we’re what we are. What do you say?” 

The big sprinter from Shrewsbury winked 
rapidly. “Mr. Stinson, any crowd yowre with 
is the only crowd for me.” 

Stinson put his hand in his pocket. “That’s 
man talk. Care to be the first man in your 
class to wear an Alpha Psi pledge button?” 
He offered it on his palm. 

“And from you!” said Rackham, and kept 
on winking. 

Stinson fixed the button in Rackham’s lapel 
and slapped him on the back. “Good going, 
Freshman! Darned glad you’re with us. 
Trot along to the movies and see if you 
can’t put in a word with those Culver boys. 
But before you go—” He held out his hand. 

A last year’s freshman came in. In law, he 
was a sophomore, but in fact he would not 
be freed from bondage until after the new 
pledges had been roped and tied, “Oh, Dad, 
Phi Zeta wants you on the phone.” 

“Right,” said Stinson, and went out to the 
telephone booth. 

“Hello. Why, hello, Marion! Well, it’s 
good to hear your voice. How’s the girl? 
. .. Why, of course I want to come over; 
ever know me when I didn’t? . . . Why, PI 
be there in less than forty-eight hours... . 
Right! The sooner you ring off, the sooner 
il fal up your front. steps... Bye, 
Marion.” 

He hung up the receiver and walked back 
to the living-room. 

“Dad,” Bishop snorted, “what would you 
think of a man that could play football and 
wouldn’t, just because he didn’t choose to? 
Just because he didn’t like it? Answer me 
that, Dad.” 


Stinson balanced on the threshold. “What 


would I think? Well, I’d say he had a lot of 


courage.” 

“Good Lord, Bryan! Next thing, you’ll 
say you agree with Pete. You'll say—” 

“TIl say right now,” said Stinson, “that 
from what Pete’s told us, I’m willing to be- 
lieve those British boys have some notions 
that we could use. I—” 

“You aren’t serious, are you?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Dad! Would you quit football if you 
didn’t happen to like it? When Olympic 
needed you? Would you quit?” 

“This being an American college,” said 
Stinson, slowly, “I’m not sure I would. 
But—” 

“You mean you’d like to?” 

“Dad, you’re in a hole.” 


Don Taylor of the Jester said insinuat- 
ingly: “You aren’t sure you would? What 
does that mean, Dad? Just what does it 
mean?” 

“That,” said Stinson, pleasantly, “remains 
to be seen. Go on and make your mud pies. 
I’m promoting a date.” 

And left all of them, except Hayward, 
vaguely disapproving of his attitude, which 
seemed to them to be less than a hundred per 
cent patriotic. 


Chapter Three 


T the Phi Zeta house, a big, white, lovely 

old Colonial mansion with hand-hewn 
shingles, Stinson was admitted by a last 
year’s freshman girl, who in response to his 
demand shrilled to the upper regions: 
“Mar-ion! Oh, Mar-ion!” And went about 
her own affairs, while clamor resounded from 
on high. 

The girl who finally came into the room 
was large and graceful, as blonde as a Vi- 
king’s daughter, with ivory tinted flesh and 
smiling blue eyes which held all the candor of 
a child’s. That last attribute was one of 
the reasons why, politically, she held a thou- 
sand girls between her finger-tips. 

“Bryan,” she said, in her warm, almost 
throaty, voice, “Bryan, this is good. You 
look like all the men there ever were!” Over- 
head, it sounded as though there were fire, 
flood and mice. 

“TIl bounce it right back at you, old lady,” 
said Stinson, joyously. “How did you be- 
have yourself during vacation?” 

“As usual,” Marion smiled at him. 

They went down the steps. “Where do 
you want to go, Marion?” 

“Just walking.” 

“Movies?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Want a choc’ malt?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Youre a wonder, Marion. Some day a 
Scotchman’ll elope with you and never re- 
gret it.” 

“Much obliged for the testimonial,” she 
said, laughing, and they turned down towards 
the lake. “Did you sell lots of bonds this 
summer, Bryan?” 

“Not a one. Didn’t I tell you I was in the 
research department ?” 

“But it was good experience, wasn’t it? 
And you saved some money ?” 

“Good experience, yes. And I saved a 
lot.” 

“Splendid! Well, then, is it going to be 
any easier for you this year than it was last? 
Or will you have to work just as hard?” 

“Oh, about the same. I resigned from sec- 
retary over at the house, so I could take on 
an assistant’s job in Ec. 1A and 2A. Then 
I’m ad manager of the Varsity Circus pro- 
grams again and I’ve kept the Corona agency, 
and with one or two odds and ends, that’ll 
just about do the trick—get me through with 
a little to spare, and send something home.” 

“Are—are things any better at home, 


Bryan?” 
“Not much.” Firmly, he changed the sub- 
ject. “I suppose what you wanted to talk 


about was the Freshman Mixer, wasn’t it?” 

The president of the Y. W. C. A. said: 
“Good guess. It’s the same old thing, of 
course; they’ve all got to come and huddle 
in the gym, whether they want to or not, and 
plenty of ’em don’t, but it’s me duty and 
TIl do it. But every fall the frosh seem to 
make it harder and harder for us, so this time 
I want more upperclassmen than ever to 
keep things moving. Can you promise me 
ten Alpha Psis, including yourself, to take 
care of our pledges?” 

He whistled, dubiously. 

“I need ten that’ll positively swear they’ll 

[Continued on page 90] 


Agents of 


I the days when we reposed faith 
in liver pads there was a firm 
much admired by us boys but believed by our elders to 
be the advance agents of Apollyon, the Eureka Trick & Novelty 
Company of New York, dealers in tricks, games, puzzles, 
pamphlets and other things dear to the heart of the average 
lad. 

They issued a catalogue that today would be thought very 
thin and frumpy but was then supposed by boys to be the re- 
pository of all things desirable. By saving our pennies and 
mailing them to the Eureka folks we could get for ten cents, 
together with postage and packing, a very funny trick bouton- 
niére or buttonhole bouquet of artificial flowers guaranteed to 
squirt water right smack in the eye hole of the feller who 
came up and wanted to smell it. 

The great trouble was that presently these boutonniéres be- 
came so common that you were liable at any time to run onto 
another boy who had one, and there was no fun in trying to 
get him to smell your bouquet while he endeavored to persuade 
you to nostrilize his’n. That’s the fault with so many things 
in this life; the stingers are too plenty, and the stingees too 
few. 

We always hoped to catch our sister’s best feller with it and 
have him stand surprised and dumfounded while the water 
splashed in his face and ran down his chin, but we never did, 
because he had one himself. So we presently grew tired of 
the mirth-provoking boutonniére, but the Eureka people kept 
right on cataloguing and selling them for ten cents and postage 
and packing. We always believed that the postage and 
packing, a mere four or so cents, was where they made 
their profit, for it usually required only one or two 
cents to send through the mail one of their 
little packages. 

Another thing 
that sold well 
for a dime and z 
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postage and packing was the wonder- 
ful magic bird whistle, by means of 
which you were supposed to be able to imitate any kind of a 
bird, wild or tame, its song and calls, but couldn’t begin to. 
There was always something wrong; a boy might know he had 
the right kind of a whistle, believe he was placing it under his 
tongue exactly right, blowing on it properly and at the same 
time infusing the correct sounds into it, but confound the luck, 
he couldn’t make the right kind of a noise. 

If it had only worked he could have gone into the woods 
and pastures and called an owl right down out of a tall tree 
or a flock of quail up close to him, and captured the whole 
blame’ kit an’ boodle as slick as you please, but somehow he 
couldn’t do it. There was a legend of a boy over yonder 
somewhere who could do that very thing, but we never saw 
him, or if we did he wasn’t capturing birds at that time or had 
lost his magic whistle, or something. Still, we never blamed 
the Eureka Trick folks; they had evidently got hold of a poor 
lot of whistles. 

And we would thumb the catalogue through again. It was 
as skinny and pindling as the great-great-great-grandson of the 
huge catalogues of the mail order houses of today, but it was 
a regular Golconda of things we had wanted all our lives. The 


‘average boy was himself a conglomeration of wild, strange and 


curious ambitions, unlike those entertained by grown- 
up persons. He was as conceited as a moving pic- 
ture actor, desiring prominence, and when he was 
unable to gratify his yearnings they simply revolved 
around in his shell until they wore holes therein. 
And it is the same way today with the average boy. 
Possessing the Eureka catalogue we could save up 

our pennies and purchase, not the useful 

things that were recommended by our par- 

ents, but the absolutely useless ones for 

which we so hungrily hankered—things with 
which to fool 
and puzzle our 
associates and 
elders, as we so 
[Continued on 
page 119] 
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go 


come, so I can count on three or four of ’em, 
anyway. Because weve got four pledges. 
So won’t you promise me ten?” 

“All right,” said Stinson, after a pause. 
“TIl tame ’em for you.” 

“Good. You're a nice, nice person. You’ve 
always been nice, except I do think you could 
have sent me one more picture postcard, or 
something, this summer.” 

“Well, I was all braced for it, but then I 
lost the darned stamp.” 

She gave her warm, subdued laugh. “Oh, 
TIl forgive you. Jl forgive you anything, 
as long as you help out my party. Do you 
remember our own Mixer, Bryan? And how 
Larry Wetherwilt introduced us? He said, 
‘Here, folks, a great, big, handsome girl like 
you and a great, big, good looking man like 
you have got to know each other.’ And you 
wouldn’t dance with me, and I was furious.” 

“But I knew how rotten I was, and you 
didn’t. Anyway, that was the start of a 
pretty good team, wasn’t it, old lady?” 

They had arrived at the esplanade which 
skirted Lake Mancunia, and here, under the 
feathery black foliage of the elms, they in- 
sensibly slackened their pace. 

“Ves,” she said, “it’s been nice to know 
you, Bryan. Oh, by the way, you don’t hap- 
pen to know any new girls that might make 
good Phi Zetes, do you?” 

He began to shake his head. “No, I—well, 
maybe yes. One I met at the Beach Club 
last week. McKee Maxwell. She’s a looker: 
brunette, size of a sardine, very snappy, 
brought a Renault sedan with her and doesn’t 
know anybody. Comes from St. Louis. She 
might be just the thing for you.” 

“Thank you. I'll hunt her up. How are 
your own rushes?” 

“Not too bad. You know Pete’s come 
back, didn’t you? We had quite a brawl to- 
night.” 

“What? You and Pete?” 

“Oh, no, the whole tribe. Some of the 
ideas he picked up in England don’t go over 
so big, that’s all, and they started a gang 
fight.” 

“Why, what about?” 

He didn’t answer immediately. He was 
thinking. He knew, without conceit, that he 
would still be popular if he didn’t play foot- 
ball; but he also knew that without his foot- 
ball prowess, he could never have lifted him- 
self socially or politically nearly so high. And 
since he secretly loathed football, he had al- 
ways felt that his status was equivocal. Pete 
Hayward today had accentuated that feeling, 
and so unwittingly ! 

He cleared his throat. ‘What it’s about? 
I don’t know. But I’m in what the news- 
paper reporters call a quandary, anyhow.” 

“What is it?” 

He hesitated, then altered his tone. “What’s 
a quandary? Why, I thought you took 
science. It’s a big hole in the ground where 
they dig out marble and granite.” 

“Bryan! Don’t try to be funny. 
really bothered. Tell me.” 

“Oh, it isn’t much,” he said with elaborate 
carelessness. “Except that—I don’t know 
just how to put it—maybe our athletics have 
got too darned much tyranny in ’em.” 

“Tyranny?” 

“Yes. Both in coaching and on the cam- 
pus. If campus opinion isn’t tyranny, I don’t 
know what is. Because in a democracy 
every dumb-bell with a vote can leap up and 
sock you. Then look what happens with 
our coaching system. I’m not just talking 
about Olympic; I mean every college I know 
anything about. We pay a football coach 
twenty-five thousand a year, and the other 
coaches in proportion, to get us out and bawl 
at us in language that—well, if a section fore- 
man ever tried it on a bunch of Hunkies, 
they’d hit him with a shovel.” 

“But, Bryan, haven’t we got to have organ- 
ization? And if that’s the way you were 
talking over at your house, why, Bryan, 
what’s got into your If that’s the way you 
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and Pete were talking, I don’t wonder you 
got into a bicker. It’s all right with me, but 
if you go on like this to other people, why, 
can’t you see for yourself how dangerous it 
might be?” 

His expression was quizzical. “Dangerous 
to think? At a university?” Then he laughed. 
“No, old lady, I’m just hashing things over. 
Don’t be worried. It simply struck me that 
were organizing ourselves to death, that’s all. 
Just as we’ve organized football up to a point 
where you can only play a few seconds with- 
out somebody getting hauled up by some rule 
or other—and in the back of the rule book 
there’s a list of exactly seventy-eight penal- 
ties. Seventy-eight by actual count! So— 
Oh, well, what’s the use? Period. Para- 
graph. New sentence. Who’s going to speak 
at the Mixer?” 

Miss Wells was reassured, and they walked, 
and talked shop until he inquired if she felt 
any pangs of starvation yet, and she said 
that the crisp air had finally given her the 
elements of a pang. It could be alleviated, 
she thought, by toast and chocolate. 

“All right,” said Stinson. “Where’ll we go?” 

“Oh, they’re all about the same. Let’s go 
to Mike’s.” 

Accordingly, they repaired to Ye Olde Col- 
ledge Tea Shoppe, owned and operated by 
Mike Zampelios and Nick Stavoropolo, 
where from a wizened booth Stinson gave the 
order to a slightly resentful and loud-breath- 
ing compatriot of the management. 

The compatriot, filling his lungs, recited 
the order to the cook, forty feet away. ‘“Cim- 
mon tote, upfull pie, cups chockalick, cups 
cofi!” 

The cook, withdrawing his head from the 
service porthole, remarked to himself, dis- 
gustedly: “Chockalick! Says chockalick. 
Been work here six munt and can’t spoke in 
Amurrican, skocklick. Damn Grik umma- 
grunt!” 

Around the low partition of cheap, stained 
wood appeared the blithe visage of Howard 
Smith. 

“Hello, Dad. Why, hello, Marion! I 
thought I heard familiar voices. Jay Bishop’s 
here with me. Will you come over in our 
coop, or do we come in yours?” 

Bishop had already doubled the corner— 
Bishop, who eight years ago had been the 
butt of many professors, and today at twenty- 
nine was handling more money than any 
quartet of them put together. He was tall, 
well built, immaculately dressed, and although 
a most loyal Olympian, was much flattered 
when Easterners so often asked him if he 
weren’t a Yale man. 

“Why, Marion,” he said, “I dropped over 
at your house half an hour ago, and you’d 
just gone out. How are you?” 

“On the top of the wave, Jay. And your 
letters certainly did brighten up the wilds of 
Wisconsin for me.” 

“And yours blew the smoke away from 
Manchester.” 

Here the cimmon tote and the chockalick 
arrived, the upfull pie and the coff, and also 
the rations which had been commanded by 
Bishop and Smith. Bishop, after a brief in- 
vestigation of his club sandwich, beckoned 
to the waiter. “How much will you take to 
eat it yourself, Socrates?” 

The Athenian was stertorously bored. “You 
no like?” 

“Well, to be open and aboveboard,” said 
Jay, “the toast is cold and it isn’t toasted, so 
there isn’t very much wrong with the toast. 
But the chicken’s veal. I haven’t any idea 
what the tomato is, except it’s pink, so I can 
tell it from the pickle. The pickle’s green. 
And you can tell Mike from me that the 
S. P. C. A. will raise the dickens with him 
if they find out he’s been stealing yesterday’s 
lettuce from the rabbits. Now, you take this 
comic supplement back to the kitchen and put 
the mayonnaise back in the Le Page bottle 
and bring me a club sandwich.” 

Howard was regarding Jay with admira- 
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tion. “And you claim,” he said, “that you 
flunked English A!” 


Marion was distressed. “Oh, but Jay, you 


shouldn’t have scolded him like that. He 
isn’t the cook. You hurt his feelings.” - 
“I can’t help it,” Bishop said. “I’m fed 


up with this beanery. It was bad enough in 
my own day, but now it’s a nightmare.” 

“Reminds me of an eatery I struck in 
northern Michigan once,” said Howard. “I 
ordered boiled eggs, and they told me they 
didn’t have any eggs fresh enough to boil but 
they could make me a swell omelet.” 

“Some day somebody’s going to start a 
real restaurant out here and make a lot of 
money,” said Marion. “I can’t see, myself, 
why it wasn’t done long ago.” 

“T can,” said Howard Smith. “Any wise 
guy that ever got the low-down on it knew 
when anybody had any real money they’d go 
in and sling the party in Manchester. And 
don’t we?” 

Marion was negative. ‘“‘Haven’t you got 
it backwards, Howard? Don’t we go into 
town because there isn’t a decent restaurant 
out here, nothing but sandwich shops and 
places like Mike’s, except at the Hotel Hayes, 
and that’s so prim and plain? Why, wed 
save almost two hours just getting into town 
and back.” 

Bishop was toying with a pencil. “Do you 
suppose many of the other girls would feel 
the same way about it, Marion?” 

“I know they would. They do. 
could they help it?” 

As Bishop began to scribble on the back 
of a menu card, Stinson said: “What’s on 
your mind, Jay? Planning to open a dog 
wagon and put Mike out of business?” 

“Oh, I’m just figuring out about how much 
it would cost.” He jotted down another row 
of digits. “Marion, what would it cost for 
ordinary tables and chairs for, say, a hundred 
and fifty people? Plain, solid stuff.” 

“Oh, a thousand dollars, more or less.” 
She sipped her chocolate. 

Bishop continued his arithmetic. “How 
much would table linen and china and glass 
and silver—just ordinary restaurant silver— 
cost for a hundred and fifty people?” 

“Why, I don’t know, Jay, but I should 
think about twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

“But, Jay,’ said Howard, concernedly, 
“have you thought how hard it’s going to 
be on your feet?” 

Bishop returned the pencil to his pogket. 
“Listen, lady and gents,” he said. “With a 
capital of fifteen thousand, you could open a 
real first class little restaurant out here, with 
good food and good surroundings, and have 
a big margin in reserve.” 

Howard folded his napkin, draped it over 
Jay’s arm and critically surveyed the result. 

“Just tell me what sort of a place you 
think the campus crowd would like to go to,” 
Bishop said to Marion. “Describe it to me, 
will you?” 

She deliberated. “Why, space and air and 
cleanliness, and the best food you could pos- 
sibly get, and reasonable prices. And you’d 
have to fix it so people would be treated just 
as well if they only ordered pie and milk, or 
if they had a whole dinner. For decoration 
—oh, something simple but catchy. And if 
there was a band and people could dance—” 

“Dance P” 

“Why not? Oh, not at lunch or tea, but 
on open nights, Monday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday, have your band for dinner and sup- 
per. A student band? What’s wrong with 
that?” 

“By gosh!” said Bishop. “That’s a 
thought!” And attacked the second edition 
of the club sandwich. 

“And there go your prices sky high!” said 
Stinson. “Or there wouldn’t be any profit.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said Bishop. 
“How much would you say was a fair profit ?” 

“About eight hundred per cent, the way 
they charge in town.” 

[Continued on page 92] 
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“John, I have something to say to you.” 


And she did. 


“All right, shoot.” 


WHat TO DO WITH OLD BICYCLE TIRES 


i ABERNATHY was sending regards to his 
friends. He had just received a new shipment from the 
freight office, and from his office in the Ancient Greek 
Literature Manufacturing Company, Myth Department, he 
was hard at work sending out regards. 

Our Luther was a popular though absent-minded fellow 
withal. Indeed, as he whirled down the main thoroughfare 
of Deever’s Junction on his Irish Mail, with his trusty 
Erector set under his arm, the populace filled the air with 
plaudits. And well they could afford to, for this year, as 
never before, the plaudit crop had been a bumper one and 
there were plenty to go around for all. 

“Pardon me,” said a voice, a rather cracked and lisping 
voice, but serviceable, nevertheless, and fairly appealing as 
voices go, “do you think you could use a two seated Irish 
Mail, with places for both yourself and your fair one? I 
have heard your name mentioned with that of Daisie 
Hepplethwaite, the town marshal’s beautiful daughter, and 
you seem to be a good sort, so—” 

“Take back them words!” flared back our Luther in 
quite a heated tone, green, blue and red flares lighting up 
the dim office. ‘Don’t you dast call me a sort. I’m not a 
sort, not even a good one, and none but you could dub me 
such!” 

“Oh, this is simply offal!” whined the voice and made its 
exit along with its departure. Too late our hero looked 
around. The owner of the voice had gone and had left for 
clues only a pair of galoshes, a Vote for William Howard 
Taft for President button, a large stick of cinnamon and 
several worn out bicycle tires. 

Much later that evening Luther Abernathy called at 
Daisie Hepplethwaite’s. There she sat on her verandah in 
all her girlish simplicity as well as in a charming riding 
habit, a linen duster and two sets of smoked glasses. She 
was all ready for a little spin with her “boy friend,” as she 
playfully called our boy. 

“Hello!” she called cheerily, as he climbed the three 
flights of stairs leading up to her bower, and vaulted nimbly 
down to her roof. 

“Its a lovely evening,” observed Luther. “How are 
you?” And they talked brilliantly this way for several 
hours. Finally he eased his heart of the load it had held 
all evening. 

“How would you like to go for a little spin in my Irish 
Mail?” he shyly whispered. . 


“Oh, I’m all a-flutter,” she cooed. “I can scarcely wait.” 

“Well, I’m only half a Flutter,” answered the heir to the 
Abernathy apple orchard. “My mother was a Flutter, but 
my father was an Abernathy.” 

Away they spun, much to the surprise of both. 

And that, dear readers, helps to explain the later love 
life of Luther Abernathy, inventor of the limp paper 
drinking cup, who ran for Dean of Women at Illinois on 
the independent ticket and lived to the ripe and slightly 
rotten age of ninety. 

—Denison Flamingo. 


10e. 


Passenger: Why are we late, porter? 
Porter: The train ahead, suh, is behind, and we was 
behind befoh besides. 


—Arizona Kitty-Kat. 
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Howard again entered the lists. “And 
that’s just why a lot of people are beginning 
to duck the night-clubs in town! That’s just 
about what they’ve been making, and you 
can’t fool all the people all the time. Who 
said that? Was it Lincoln or was it Stutz?” 

“Do you know anything about the restau- 
rant business, Jay?” asked Stinson. 

“Not a damn’ thing. But do I know any- 
thing about the real estate business, either? 
Or about copper or railroads or French francs 
or linseed oil or water rights, either? But if 
I told you how much money I made last 
year, out of using my head, you’d ask me to 
buy some drapes or something for the dear 
old fraternal bungalow, so I won't.” 

“Well, buy a drape and hang it over the 


restaurant idea,” suggested Howard. “Let’s 
all go for a ride. I left the car out.” 
Bishop was verifying his figures. “Oh, go 


gnaw a bone, Howard. Bryan, don’t you 
think a place planned according to Marion’s 
idea would go?” 

Stinson nodded, affirmatively. “High, wide 
and handsome. But fifteen thousand’s a lot 
of money, even with a small risk.” 

“I don’t think I want to shoot the whole 
fifteen into it,” Bishop said. “But I’m tell- 
ing you right now I'm willing to lose five.” 

Howard stared at him. “Seriously, Jay?” 

“Didn’t I say it?” 

“It sounds good to me, too. And I’ve got 
five that’s loose—only I’d have to see it all 
down on paper first.” 

Bishop turned to Stinson. “If I could show 
you enough on paper to convince you, Dad,” 
he said, “would you want to sit in? How 
much could you raise?” 

“Not any too much.” 

“How much could you, Bryan?” asked 
Marion in an undertone. 

“Oh, I know where I could locate a couple 
of thousand, but—” 

Bishop leaned forward. “Your name would 
be a boost for it, Dad, and a big boost. And 
if any competition should start, do you think 
the campus crowd would walk out on an All- 
Olympic show to patronize a gin palace run 
by anybody from Manchester? No. Couldn’t 
you possibly raise five, Dad?” 

“Not even if I went barefoot. It’s mighty 
kind of you, Jay, but you fellows had better 
forget me. I couldn’t swing it.” 

“Don’t forget him at all,’ said Marion. 
“Give him time to think it over.” 

Bishop tore up his memoranda. “Well, let’s 
drop it for tonight, anyway. It’s an idea 
that might work, so please don’t spill it be- 


fore we’ve got all the dope on it. . . . Waiter! 
All on one check!” 
“Right! And the check to me!” said 


Howard. 

“Now, listen, Howard, you keep out! Dad, 
you keep out, too. I—” 

“Well, who suggested this, Jay? 
match you for it.” 

“All right, Howard, we'll match. Suddex 
death, or two out of three?” 

“Three out of five. You call.” 

Marion moved unobtrusively toward Stin- 
son. “Bryan, you'll probably talk some more 
about this at the house tonight. Jay isn’t 
fooling—I know Jay—, and he’s lucky, and 
if he ever goes into anything, he sees it 
through. He wouldn’t let you lose, Bryan. 
And you need money. And truly I think it’s 
a possible scheme; he won’t go ahead with 
it if it isn’t. But if he does, and Howard 
goes in with him, if I were in your place Pd 
do anything to—” 

They escorted Marion to her sorority, then 
steered for Alpha Psi. 

“I hear you two are bunking together this 
year,” remarked Bishop, casually. 

“We are,” said Stinson, “and while I think 
of it, Howard, anything I’ve got is yours, 
only be easy with it, will you? You may be 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith’s only son, but I’m Mr. 
Stinson’s only support, and I’m still working 
my way through school. So don’t use my tux 
to clean the windows, will you?” 
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“Ass!” said Howard, uncomfortably. He 
was always uncomfortable when he had to 
realize that other men were not endowed 
with his own generous allowance. 

“Don’t believe TIl stay out tonight,” said 
Bishop, abruptly. “Be out tomorrow. But 
chew over this idea and we’ll have a council 
of war as soon as I’ve got the set-up.” 

Stinson shook his head. “Jay, I think 
you’ve got something on the ball, but if it’s 
a question of five thousand—” 

Bishop nodded curtly to his chauffeur, who 
had popped out of ambush and opened the 
door of the limousine. “Dad, you may not 
know it, but there are fifty different offices in 
Manchester where you could borrow five 
grand on your name alone. I’m telling you. 
And if you don’t know where they are, I'll 
tell you where they are. And if you want to 
make some money, string along! Good night, 
boys.” 


Chapter Four 


ON Saturday night the Flint Gymnasium 
slowly filled with bold and indifferent 
and bashful freshmen in blue serge suits, who 
stared speculatively at the nonchalant angels 
across the room. The angels, as the men 
would discover, smelled faintly and excitedly 
of geraniol, magnesium silicate and marcel 
irons. Nearly all of them wore an artificial 
flower at the left shoulder. Still, nearly all 
of the men wore on the left lapel a card- 
board ticket on which the name of the in- 
dividual had been inscribed by Mr. Wether- 
wilt, who held the gate. Once safely arrived 
among the masculine nucleus which was self- 
herded along the dumb-bell racks, they had 
straightened their ties and with manly un- 
concern allowed their eyes to rest indulgently 
upon the girls who clustered opposite, under 
the horizontal ladders. The girls laughed and 
chittered among themselves and pretended 
that the men were less to them than the dust. 
Through the swinging doors of the trophy 
room, a few aproned sophomore girls peered 
with complacent, committee-like smiles, then 
vanished to concoct more lemonade and to 
break out more hampers of chocolate dough- 
nuts. 

Bryan Stinson, coming briskly into the en- 
trance hall, collided with a bald, thick set, 
middle aged man in loosely fitting tweeds. 

“Hello, Dad,” said the middle aged man in 
a very husky voice. “Well, I’m glad to see 
you got the pep to come as far’s this baby 
show, even if you haven’t got it to come as 
far’s the stadium.” 

Stinson halted. “Hello, Coach. You aren’t 
still on your ear, are you?” 

“Ve-es,” said Mr. Brill, abrasively, “I am.” 

Stinson looked puzzled. “But when I went 
out of your office yesterday morning, I 
thought we understood each other.” 

“No-o,” said Mr. Brill, abrasively, “we 
didn’t.” They stood aside, out of the stream 
of freshman arrivals, some of whom, recog- 
nizing the czar of football and his noted 
satellite, gazed at them with veneration and 
considerately pointed them out to the un- 
informed. 

“Well, why not?” 

“Because,” said Brill, “the more I thought 
it over, the more I thought you could have 
managed so’s to clean up all your business in 
Manchester long before this, so you could re- 
port where you belong.” 

Stinson was amazed. “But, Coach, I told 
you yesterday the same thing I’ve been writ- 
ing and phoning you for a week. I couldn’t 
quit in town without tying up the loose ends. 
Itd take a new man a couple of months to 
learn what it’s all about, so I had to agree 
to go in a few afternoons and finish it up. 
TIl be through Tuesday and report Wednes- 
day. I couldn’t very well shirk it, could I, 
when they’ve been paying me good money 
the last three summers? And then I’ve got to 
get started on this assistant’s job I’ve got in 
Economics, and—” 
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“Shirk!” said Bill Brill, contemptuously. 
“And how about shirkin’ football?” 

“Haven’t I said Ill be out Wednesday ?” 

“Wednesday! And next Saturday the rest 
of us play State. And the next Saturday we 
got Nebraska. Nebraska! And you’re comin’ 
out Wednesday! Don’t you say shirk to me, 
Dad—not when all my other boys been 
workin’ their tails off these last ten days!” 

Stinson, if he had had less restraint, would 
certainly have fidgeted, for from the far end 
of the gymnasium Marion Wells was signaling 
to him. He waved an encouraging hand to 
her and said to Brill: “Well, Coach, what 
else could I do? It was a case of duty. Pll be 
out there Wednesday—and I’m in good shape.” 

“Shape! Duty! Your duty was to think of 
somebody besides yourself, the way my other 
boys did! Four of ’em worked on farms this 
vacation. Swede Sorenson worked on his fa- 
ther’s farm, and his old man’s got a million 
dollars if he’s got a rubber nickel. What did 
they do it for? To keep fit. Cherub Cook 
was out on a pipe-line. Dougherty and Olsen 
and Snyder got jobs in summer camps, to 
get exercise and hold down their weight. I 
told Burke to get more in his arms, and what 
did he do? He shoveled slag in a steel mill. 
Then you horse around on a leather cushion 
all summer, and tell me you’re in shape! And 
we got Nebraska on our necks two weeks 
from today!” Here he took Stinson by the 
forearm. “Listen, Dad,” he said, dropping 
his voice a semi-tone. “When I came out 
here ten years ago, nobody’d ever heard of 
Olympic. They didn’t know what it was, or 
where it was, or 7f it was. The faculty didn’t 
give a damn about a football team. That’s 
what I had to buck. Well, I got the alumni 
in back of me and I bucked the faculty and 
I bucked the trustees and I bucked the whole 
situation, and they couldn’t stop me. And 
I’ve showed ’em they couldn’t stop me. Now, 
I never throw any bouquets at myself, Dad, 
but I want to tell you that no one man that 
ever came here to Olympic is necessary for 
my football team. I take what material I’ve 
got, and I build myself a team. And some 
seasons I haven’t had enough brains in my 
whole squad to fill a teacup, but what have I 
done? Well, I lost just exactly fourteen 
games and tied six in the ten years I been 
here, and I whip Dearborn seven out of ten 
—and I’ve had mighty little help to do it.” 
His grip on Stinson’s forearm tightened and 
his voice dropped another semi-tone. “So 
when I got a man like you, Dad, that has 
got some brains and that could help me— 
well, I wouldn’t minded so much your bein’ 
so late, if you’d only put in your summer in 
the woods, or diggin’ ditches, or done some 
work that’d done you some good.” 

Stinson was silent. How could he explain 
to a man like Brill that there was no com- 
mercial future in digging ditches or manipu- 
lating a cant hook? It had evidently never 
entered Brill’s mind that a member of the 
Olympic football squad might, during the 
summer, labor for any purpose other than to 
condition himself for the ensuing autumn. 

Marion was signaling again, and urgently. 
Stinson said: “Well, I’ve had a work-out 
in the Athletic Club almost every day since 
school closed in June, and TIl be out there 
Wednesday. ... And I don’t mean to bust 
away, Coach, but they need me to stir up 
this baby show.” 

Mr. Brill contemplated his All-American 
halfback, now in fuil career towards the low 
platform where Marion Wells, surrounded by 
the Varsity Rhythm Kings, was anxiously 
awaiting him. “And that,” said Brill to him- 
self, stoically, “is just like the most of the 
thanks I get for comin’ to a kindergarten and 
turnin’ it into a regular college!” 

Marion, radiant in blond lace, said: ‘For 
heaven’s. sake, Bryan, is your house here? 
The Theta Chis and the Alpha Delts haven’t 
showed up yet, and we’ve got to begin or 
the frosh’l] die on our hands!” 

[Continued on page 94] 
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THE LLAMA 


The bad chamois yodel on Alpine heights 
Until cheese-makers force them to stop; 
But the virtuous llama, confronted by chasms, 
Is good to the very last drop. 
—Stanford Chaparral. 


000. 


Him: Will you marry me? 
Her: Marry you? Why, you haven’t enough money to 
keep me in clothes! 
Him: Listen! That doesn’t take money; that takes will 
power! 
—Ga. Tech. Yellow Jacket. 


Cannibals like their women half baked. We like ours a 
little fried, too. 


—lIllinois Siren. 


“T got a letter from home.” 


“Hurray! Let’s go down and spend it!” 
—Minn. Ski-U-Mah. 


“T can’t get this damned Ford to start. What should 
I do?” 

“Read the directions on the inside of the can.” 

—Cornell Widow. 

First Suicide (as gas 
fills room): Here comes | mS 
the landlady. aes 

Second Likewise: Tell 


her I’m out. 
—Yale Record. 


io P sy} 
° 


Lecturer: Out of every 
ten children born of ciga- 
rette-smoking mothers, 
six of them are feeble- 
minded. 

Co-ed: No woman 
ought to have that many 


children! 
—Vanderbilt Masquerader. 


“BOY, HOWDY! 


I SURE FLOPPED THAT COURSE!” 
—Stanford Chaparral. 
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CUTTING CLASS AT KELLY FIELDS 
—lIllinois Siren. 


BE NONCHALANT 


They laughed when the waiter spoke to me in Scandina- 
vian, but they fainted when I inquired about his wife and 
children. How were they to know that we had been next- 
door neighbors in the old country? 

—Brown Jug. 


*@rr@e 


“Food is getting so scarce that a man lived for two weeks 
on garlic alone.” 
“Well, any man who lives on garlic ought to live alone.” 
—Ruigers Chanticleer. 


C OE D 


Our idea of the sweetness of revenge is a chiropractor 
giving an adjustment to the dentist who pulled the wrong 
tooth for him. 

—Goblin. 


“I’m sending Prince to the horse show this week.” 
“Any chance of his winning?” 
“No, but he’ll meet some nice horses.” 

—Carolina Buccaneer. 
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“Eight,” said Stinson, nobly. “I delivered 
seven at the door and Howard’s coming 
later. And you look gorgeous.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Marion, absently. “In this 
harness I guess I look like a clean, decent 
woman all right. ... Where on earth are 
those bazoos we ordered? And the streamers 
aren’t here, either! ... Never mind; get 
your crowd together and be ready to intro- 
duce people just as soon as Larry’s said his 
speech, will you? Where on earth are those 
Theta Chis?” 

“Now, don’t you worry, old lady,” said 
Stinson, comfortingly. “Me and my gang 
will start these freshmen dancing, if we have 
to drag ’em into it. Or drug ’em into it. 
Lee Bye!” 

An hour of flattery and cajoling, added to 
a few natural inclinations, had done much to 
break up the original restraint. The fresh- 
man class was by no means welded together 
as a whole, but at least it was adhering in 
couples. Stinson, who had worked without 
thought of himself except that he was dis- 
appointed not to have had even a long range 
glimpse of McKee Maxwell, drew a prodigious 
breath and was planning to furlough himself 
for a few minutes, when he was captured 
by Marion again. 

“Bryan, you’ve been a joy! 
busy now?” 

“Not right now. Am I going to be?” 

“That’s just what you are. There’s a child 
over there that needs some attention. She’s 
only danced a few times. I’ve got to admit 
she didn’t draw any world’s champions, so 
come on over and give her a treat, will you?” 

“A treat? When you know what I dance 
like?” 

“Stupid! I don’t care whether you dance 
or not. That isn’t the point. Here, lion, 
lion, lion!” 

“AIl right,” said Stinson, heroically. “But 
if she turns out to be another two hundred 
pounder from Waupoos Corners or South 
Jonesville—” 

“No, she’s one of the prettiest girls here.” 

“That'll help a lot. Put my leash on me 
and lead on.” 

Accordingly, she convoyed him to where a 
dark, slim girl in a honey beige frock was 
regarding the scene with an expression of 
bewildered aloofness. And this at the very 
moment when the Mixer, after so much creak- 
ing of machinery, was actually getting up 
steam. 

Overhead, fine wires had been strung, and 
cylinders of paper streamers were now being 
distributed by a squad of devoted juniors who 
wore red-white-and-blue cardboard hats and 
prooted on small tin trumpets, while Mr. 
Wetherwilt shouted: “Throw them over the 
wires! Throw them over the wires!” The 
freshmen, however, led by Rackham, the big 
sprinter from Shrewsbury, had conceived that 
it would be more festive to throw these ser- 
pentines at each other, with the result that 
in a twinkling the floor was knee-deep in 
paper coils and the freshmen were romping. 

Marion said: “Would you mind telling 
me your name, dear? . . . Miss Miller? .. . 
Miss Miller, this is Mr. Stinson.” 

Miss Miller politely asked Mr. Stinson how 
he did; Mr. Stinson politely asked Miss Miller 
how she did; and Marion went away. 

“Would you like to finish this, Miss Mil- 
ler?” 

With the least possible nod of her sleek, 
black head, but without speaking at all, she 
moved out on the floor with him, but almost 
immediately the music stopped and the drum- 
mer produced a hideous clatter of cymbals. 
On the small platform appeared Larry Weth- 
erwilt, holding up one plump hand, as in the 
advertisements which tell us that there is 
still hope. 

“Folks, Pve got a surprise for you that 
you’re going to appreciate. There’s a man 
here who dropped in to say hello to 1932, and 
he wants to say it now so he can go home 
and get his beauty sleep. He doesn’t need 


But are you 
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any more introduction than I’m going to give 
mane You all know who he is. Coach Bill 
Brill!” 

The applause swelled to a great throbbing 
roar which endured for fully half a minute 
and slowly dissolved into indiscriminate 
cheering and stamping of feet. The Daily 
Olympian tomorrow would call it an ova- 
tion—and it was. It always was. It was 
the invariable tribute to the man who had 
put Olympic in the first rank. 

The famous Brill smile gave the impression 
of ingenuous modesty. The coach removed 


his hands from his coat pockets and cleared . 


his perpetually husky throat. He said all the 
things that all coaches have said since before 
the war, and concluded with: “And for those 
of you that aren’t lucky enough to be strong 
enough or fast enough to play, I want you to 
remember that every one of us can do one 
thing, and that’s to think football and talk 
football and eat football and sleep football— 
and that’ll help me and the team and the 
college. That’s my message tonight, to 732. 
Are you with me?” 

Stinson could never be quite sure, but he 
thought he heard a small voice at his elbow 
remark: “Oh, go back to your ice wagon!” 

When the tumult and shouting had lessened 
sufficiently and the band had resumed its 
labors, he said to her: “Now can’t I have 
a whole one?” 

The slim girl with the shining black hair 
and the cream and rose complexion looked up 
at him and nodded. “Td ike it.” He put 
his arm around her, and they went out into 
the welter of serpentines. 

“And what do you think of the party?” 

“It’s very lively, isn’t it?” Her voice had 
a curiously familiar quality which, for the 
moment, he couldn’t identify. 

“Too much so?” 

“Well, I suppose it’s—I’m simply not used 
to it, that’s all.” 

“Not used to college? Well, that’ll wear 
off soon enough.” 

After a moment, she said: “But you aren’t 
from this part of the country, are you? I 
mean, you’re so different from so many of the 
other men. You could perfectly well be from 
New York or Philadelphia.” 

“Or Boston? Well, it happens I was born 
about seventy miles from Boston.” 

Her thick lashes separated widely. “Then 
you came out here just to come to Olympic?” 

“Why, yes. What’s so remarkable about 
that?” 

She hesitated. “Why, nothing. Except 
when there are so many splendid colleges in 
the East, what was it that interested you, 
particularly? Did you have friends here?” 

As he was about to reply, he felt a hand 
placed lightly on his sleeve. Holding a paral- 
lel course with him were McKee Maxwell, 
quite as exquisite and scampish and seductive 
as he had remembered her, and her partner. 

“Good evening, Colossus!” she said, gaily. 
“Why don’t you ever come and pass the time 
of day with your old acquaintances?” 

There was no mistaking his pleasure. 
“Why, McKee! I looked for you, but—the 
next one, then?” 

“Nice! Tl be in the bar.” 

The couples drifted slowly apart. To Miss 
Miller he said, banteringly, “you sound as if 
you don’t think too much of us out here.” 

She raised her head and he saw that she 
was concerned. “Oh, I’m sorry if I sounded 
like that. Only somehow the idea of your 
coming all the way from Massachusetts, when 
you’re such a New England type—” 

“But before that, when I asked you how 
you liked the Mixer?” 

Miss Miller temporized. “But it’s so aw- 
fully different from anything I ever saw or 
heard or imagined. I’m fascinated. So many 
attractive looking people, and so many that 
aren’t, all stirred up together. There isn’t any 
harmony about it—looks, or clothes, or man- 
ners, or anything. I’m just breathless.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but you wait a year and 


January 


then look ’em over, and you’d be surprised.” 

Here the Rhythm Kings began to clown, 
and Stinson could talk no more, else he would 
make a hash of the fox-trot. But now he 
knew what was biting her, and he had identi- 
fied her voice. If she, too, wasn’t an East- 
erner, she had at least spent enough time in 
the East to pick up an accent and some 
biases; and Olympic was too crude for her. 
Well, let her tell it! She had a definite draw- 
ing power, though; yes, she had. He fancied 
that she might be worthwhile knowing, if 
only as an antidote. 

The orchestra ended with a howl and a 


_slam; and Stinson took Miss Miller to a 


corner, where she seated herself and put the 
tips of her tiny silver slippers together. 

“May I come back later?” asked Stinson of 
Miss Miller. 

“Yes,” she said, “I really wish you would.” 

“Then PII sure come back,” said Stinson, 
and meant it. 

He made his way towards the trophy 
room. 

“There you are!” cried a cloudless and very 
feminine voice. “Come in and have a circus- 
lemonade cocktail—it tastes as if they’d been 
dipping the elephants in it.” 

“Hello, McKee. So you really keep your 
dates, do you? Can I serve you to a cork 
doughnut P” 

“No, thanks. 
then shuffle.” 

“What? Didn’t you get enough of me at 
the Beach Club? Where’ve you been? I told 
you I’ve been looking for you all evening, 
but I didn’t know whether I'd rate with you 
or not.” 

Her look to him was confidential. “Far- 
ceur! Fumiste! Both French words, and they 
cost Father about a dollar apiece. No, I’ve 
seen you prancing around here with all these 
women and girls and ladies and everything, 
especially that icicle in the silver shoes, so—” 

“That what?” 

“That drink of water in the silver shoes 
and the beige kimona. And no matter what 
you say, I don’t believe you’ve had so much 
as a single kind thought for little McKee! 
Oh, well, life’s pretty average fruity, anyway. 
Let’s dance.” 

“Well,” said Stinson, cheerfully, “I guess I 
can stand it, if you can. But honestly, I’d 
like you to meet Miss Miller. She—” 

McKee nodded, repeatedly. “Z know. She’s 
a lovely girl, and she’s kind to her mother, 
and she eats prunes, and she’s all alone and 
neglected in this great big, horrid, nasty old 
gymnasium, and nobody understands her. 
. . . Well, are you going to hold me up, or is 
this going to be two solos?” 

After having danced with so many fresh- 
men who were respectfully aware of him, and 
with Miss Miller with whom he had been 
somewhat cautious, it was a relief to have 
McKee in his arms again. The delightful 
part of dancing with McKee was that her 
whole self was strung upon the music to such 
an extent that just as often as he realized that 
she had a body, she made him forget it. And 
just as often as he forgot it, she made him 
realize it again. And she laughed and talked 
and teased him, quite as though there were 
no music at all. 

“Do you believe in coincidences?” she 
asked. “I do. And do you remember the 
other night when you'helped me out of the 
car and called me Feather and I called you 
Colossus?” 

Stinson grinned. “All that? When I only 
weigh a hundred and eighty ?” 

“But that’s what I called you, and then 
that’s exactly what the Manchester Graphic 
called you this very afternoon. ‘Colossus of 
the Gridiron.’ Don’t you read the Graphic?” 

“No,” said Stinson, rather seriously, “I 
don’t. The Manchester newspapers are all 
pretty terrible, but the Graphic’s too raw for 
mes 

“But it’s the only newspaper that has any 

[Continued on page 96] 


Let’s line up at the bar and 
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City Visitor: Which is correct, to 
speak of a sitting hen or a setting hen? 
Farmer: Don’t know and don’t care, 
What I’d like to know is, when a hen 


cackles, has she laid or lied. 
—Carolina Buccaneer. 


sne. 


“Bill felt so dizzy he had to go 
home.” 

“Ts that sor. Vertigo?” 

“Home, I said.” 


CA iti d 


Our idea of a pessimist is the fellow 
who rinses out a fresh sanitary cup 
direct from its sanitary container, be- 


fore using it. 


“Have you ever heard Madame High- 
note?” 

“Sure, I can remember going to her first 
farewell concert.” 


“Cant 
—Columbia Jester. 


THE HAUL 


Traveling Salesman Hubby: Darling, I stayed at the 
most wonderful hotel in Cleveland! 
His Wife: Fine! Are they plain or embroidered? 


“It’s to be a battle of wits.” 


“How brave of you, Gerald, to go unarmed!” 
—Goblin. 
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IN THESE U STOF A. 


ADIES and gentlemen, I come before you tonight as 
the representative of that great benefactor of America, 
the Anti-Saloon League. It has taken the familiar eye-sore 
of vice and crime, the corner saloon, from our midst. No 
more can the working man have his Saturday night beer, 
squandering all his savings while his poor abused family 
starves in a squalid tenement. No more is the habitual 
drunkard in our midst. America is now a land of bright 
cheery faces, happiness and clean living. Prosperity is our 
watch word, and the working man is busy and happy. In- 
stead of the gloomy breweries, we have the smoking chim- 
neys of industry; instead of beer barons, we have the con- 
tented working man and his prosperous family, the hope 
and backbone of future America. Is it not a glorious 
thought, ladies and gentlemen? And it is all because of 
your loyal support and coöperation. Can we not hope that 
this happy picture will continue to be the lot of future 
America? It is something to dream of, hope and aspire for. 
Oh, that we might all pledge our life to the cause. Let us 
all resolve to be better men and women, and to help others 
to strive for this goal, too. I thank you. 
“Thank the Lord that’s over. My throat’s parched; let’s 
have a snifter.” 
—Cornell Widow. 


— Rutgers Chanticleer. 
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“What happened to your new car?” 
“It joined a fraternity.” 
—Stanjord Chaparral. 


“Wipe off your chin.” 

It’s fastened on.” 
(Somewhere the sun is shining, some- 

where laughing children are at play.) 

— Reserve Red Cat. 


A new automobile record was recently made. 
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CONFESSION OF A DEBUTANTE 


I don’t say yes, but I confess 
I love you and I do. 

You’re never slow, but even so, 
Pd never marry you. 


I like your clothes, your these, your 
those. 
Yow’re genteel through and through; 
You’re even rich, in spite of which 
ld never marry you. 


I like your grace, your handsome face, 
Your hair, and eyes of blue. 

Your cellar’s dry, but that’s not why 
Pd never marry you. 


I think you'll find that I don’t mind 
The ways of foreigners, 
But let that be, imagine me 
Signing my letters Betsey-Lee 
Schniffelburgenhaus. 
—Yale Record. 


or 


Negro: What you all mean, the 
bank is busted? 
Teller: Well, it’s just busted, that’s 


all—didn’t you ever hear of a bank 
being busted? 
Negro: Suah, but I never had one 
bust right in mah face before. 
—Denison Flamingo. 


wnt. 


A guy 


drove from coast to coast without eating a single hot dog. 


—Ga. Tech. Yellow Jacket. 


eGeo@e 


“T dropped my vanity and spilled all the powder.” 
“Do you always carry it loaded?” 


—Lehigh Burr. 


Ty Pe aa 
EN cet Sa 
N werven. A 


“Our oldest native is ninety-three and never saw an automo- 


bile.” 


“So that’s how he managed to live so long.” 


—Stanford Chaparral. 
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news! Give me a box of chocolates and a 
good ripe murder, or a nice fresh divorce, and 
I just purr. Anyhow, that’s going to be my 
pet name for you—Colossus.” 

“Good Lord!” said Stinson, suddenly. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Why, just when the crowd’s got warmed 
up, here goes Larry and chokes it off again. 
Look at him and be merciful.” 

True enough, Mr. Wetherwilt of the Y. M. 
C. A. had chosen this auspicious moment to 
command a further clash of cymbals, and 
now he stood forth a pace or two while Sam 
Bradley reminded all present that they had 
been eagerly awaiting the graduate secre- 
tary’s formal speech. And he assured them 
that they were now going to get it—and they 
did. 

There was once a thinker who said that 
anything could be overdone —even virtue. 
Mr. Wetherwilt overdid sincerity by putting 
too much of it in the wrong place. The 
Mixer never recovered from it; and when 
the inspirational chat was over, the gym- 
nasium was hardly more than measled with 
sincere applause, although everyone ap- 
plauded. 

Stinson, standing with McKee, heard some- 
one behind him clapping with unusual vigor, 
turned and saw that the rooter was Howard 
Smith. 

“Hello, Bryan!” said Howard benignly. 
“Why don’t you get your weight back of it? 
As long as we can’t help him with a sand- 
bag, why not help him with a cheer?” 

“Animal! Where’ve you been? You prom- 
ised me—” 

“My watch stopped,” said Howard, bra- 


zenly. “I—o-oh! Where’d you get it, 
Bryan?” 
“Get what?” 


“That honey with the hot build. Do I 
bust up and take her away from you, or do 
you introduce us?” 

“Both,” said Stinson. “Oh, McKee. Miss 
Maxwell! This crumbling ruin is my room- 
mate, Howard Smith. Be merry and bless 
you, my infants. Ill see you later.” 

“And give my regards to the frigidaire,” 
said McKee, without rancor. 

He found Miss Miller and her look of 
bewildered infestivity just where he had left 
them. He collected a folding-chair and sat 
down beside her. “Well, how’s it going? Still 
think the party’s a washout?” 

She looked up at him and flushed. “I never 
said that, did I?” : 

“No, but before we go any further, why 
don’t you put on your number plates?” 

“How do you mean?” 


“Just that. Why don’t you tell me all 
about it?” 

“All about what?” 

“Everything. To begin with, where are 


you from?” 

“Well, I hardly know, myself. I was born 
out here, but I’ve lived mostly in Connecticut 
and abroad.” À 

“Where are you living now?” 

“Frieda M. Zeitlin Hall,” said Miss Miller, 
palpably unaware that she should have said 
simply, “Zits.” 

The Mixer was fast approaching its apogee. 
Loops of pink and lavender and yellow 
streamers frothed wearily in corners and un- 
der collapsible chairs. Some of the more avid 
freshmen were already hunting for their hats 
and coats and inamorata. Many of the up- 
perclass girls, while tacitly admitting that the 
freshman girls were more adorable than ever, 
were nevertheless, in view of the long months 
ahead and the heavy dates, wishing that they 
were not quite, quite so adorable. Outside, 
pulmonary Fords were coughing into life. 

“If you don’t like crowds,” said Stinson, 
“and I guess you don’t, this is the best time 
to break loose. Because after the last dance, 
there’ll sure be an awful pack. Want me to 
worm you out of it?” 
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As they passed Marion Wells, Stinson said, 
“Anything else I can do, old lady?” 

“I should say so!” said Marion. “You 
can take Miss Miller back to Zits. I don’t 
think she knows her geography yet, especially 
in the dark. Good night, Miss Miller. I’m 
going to try to see you tomorrow.” Her 
almost imperceptible sign to Stinson meant 
that she was grateful to him for taking under 
his guidance a potential candidate for Phi 
Zeta. So how could he ditch her now, even 
if he wanted to? 

A few steps further on, they ran plump 
into Howard and McKee. 

“Oh, Miss Miller,” said Stinson, “may I 
present Miss Maxwell and Mr. Smith? Mr. 
Smith, I might add, is what we call a candy- 
ankle. In the South they’d call him a gum- 
leg, and in the East they’d call him a hoofer, 
and in Boston they’d call him a good dancer. 
So when he asks you for a shuffle, don’t refuse 
him unless you mean it.” 

“And I ask you right now, Miss Miller,” 
said Howard, enthusiastically. 

Stinson shook his head. “Sorry, Howard. 
Miss Miller wants to go home, so—” 

“And were just going, ourselves,” said 
McKee, instantly. 

At the personal pronoun, Howard looked 
mildly astonished, but promptly recovered. 
As the quartet moved into the forest of coats 
and cloaks, Stinson found that he and McKee 
were slightly in the rear of the others. 

“Who’s this Smith boy ?” demanded McKee. 
“He’s a fast worker, whoever he is, and I 
could like him without a struggle. In fact, 
I suspect I’ve got quite a case on him, 
already.” 

“Why, didn’t I tell you he’s my room- 
mate? But for Satan’s sake, and my own 
sake, don’t tell him you’ve got a case on 
him, or for the next two weeks I won’t hear 
anything but what a divil he is among the 
wimin.” 

“Speaking of being a divil, Colossus, how 
does it feel to break two fragile hearts in one 
dull night?” 

“How should I know?” 

“Serpent! Can’t you hear mine singing its 
swan song? And what have you done to the 
poor little icicle?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Do you suppose J don’t know the symp- 
toms?” 

“Take care of Howard, won’t you, McKee,” 
said Stinson, ignoring the compliment. ‘He’s 
got all the instincts of a four-year-old, so 
don’t let him get started climbing trees.” 

“Just for that, Bryan,” retorted Howard, 
“you're liable to find glue in your shaving- 
cream, or something. I can be insulted just 
so far. Good night, Miss Miller. Enjoyed 
meeting you.” 

“Good night, Mr. Smith. I did, too.” 

McKee was subtle. ‘Well, this isn’t the 
way I expected to say good night to you, 
Colossus. Still. ... Good night, Colossus.” 

He reddened slightly, and said good night, 
and took Miss Miller home to Zits. 

Chapter Five 

At Olympic, it was not the common cus- 

tom for senior men to call upon freshman 
girls, and especially so early in the academic 
year. Indeed, Stinson felt somewhat diffident 
about it, himself. But at the Mixer, and 
more particularly during his walk home with 
Miss Miller, he had divined in her a certain 


cerebral yeast which he had recently felt stir- - 


ring within himself, and he wanted to see 
her again and to go on from where they had 
left off. 

Deep in the dungeons of his mind, there 
had always been a number of imprisoned dis- 
satisfactions. During the past few days Pete 
Hayward had helped some of them to com- 
parative liberty, but there were many others 
which still clanked their chains. He would 
have talked again to Marion, but Marion, 
although fine and sensitive, was still, as she 


had demonstrated, one hundred and one per 
cent Olympic. What Stinson wanted was a 
sympathetic confirmation of his own new 
thoughts, and among his men friends he didn’t 
know where to get it, but he imagined that 
he would get it at Frieda M. Zeitlin Hall. 

Miss Miller greeted him at the threshold 
of the living-room and led him to a recess 
which by a heavy deposit of notebooks and 
textbooks she had shrewdly reserved for 
them. The conical beam which escaped from 
beneath the amber parchment shade of a 
floor lamp gave twisting highlights to her 
black hair and proved conclusively that only 
the least possible measure of her complexion 
was made from formula. He liked that, just 
as most men would. 

Fitfully conscious that every gaze in the 
room was upon him, he handled a few of the 
textbooks. ‘‘Fine Arts I, Comp. Lit. 6, French 
—what else are you taking?” 

“Not much. Italian and History. But 
Miss Wells says you’re in the faculty your- 
self.” 

He shook his head. “Not exactly that. 
I’m a student assistant in Ec.” 

Her eyes admired him. “And you can do 
that with everything else you do?” 

“Oh, yes. But how do you know what 
else I do?” 

“Miss Wells told me. So I know you're 
quite a person, only I’d suspected it already.” 

“Tf I weren’t so old and tough, I’d blush,” 
said Stinson. “But evidently you’ve seen 
Marion—Miss Wells—then ?” 

She nodded. “Yes, and she was dear. Per- 
fectly dear. But I want to know more about 
you.” 

“That’s fair enough, because I want to 
know more about you. For instance, the 
other night it struck you so funny that I 
came to Olympic from Massachusetts, and 
yet on the way home you said you went East 
to boarding school. Then from the East you 
come to Olympic, and give me the idea that 
you aren’t altogether tuned in with us. So 
I’m interested.” 

Her eyes were serious. “I never planned 
to go to college at all, but it seemed I was 
expected to, so here I am. And to repeat 
what I said the other night, why did you 
come here?” 

“Well,” said Stinson, slowly, “is this going 
to be a truth party?” 

“If you like. Only you begin.” 

“Well,” he said, “it’s no secret; my father 
was a teacher in a village high school. He 
wanted me to go to Harvard and he didn’t 
have the price, and he didn’t want me to 
work my whole way through. He wanted 
me to have some fun on the side, and more 
or less belong. So he took a flip in Wall Street 
to make it—and it cost him almost every- 
thing he’d saved. And then not so long 
afterwards he died, and my mother and 
sisters weren’t very well off. So I went to 
work in a bank for a few years, and then 
I found out that college doesn’t cost nearly 
as much out here as it does at Harvard and 
I could work my way and still send some- 
thing home. And get a better summer job 
here, too. And I did want a college educa- 
tion, so—” 

“Yes,” she said, her small, delicate face 
alight, “‘you’re quite a person and I sus- 
pected it.” 

Stinson lifted his shoulders. “And you?” 

Miss Miller curled a slim, glistening leg 
beneath her, and smiled at him. “I’m not 
in your class, college or otherwise. I’m a 
brat. You’ve had tons of courage, and I’m 
trying so hard to have just a little. And 
yet people have been wonderful to me. I’ve 
had bids for five different sororities. But, 
you see, I didn’t want to go to college at all. 
And then when I got here and saw what it 
was like, and it was so different from any- 
thing I’d ever imagined—” 

“Hey, hey!” said Stinson. “Don’t you 
suppose I’ve been through that, myself? 

[Continued on page 98] 


You PLAY BRIDGE 


UR Bridge of today is a direct de- 
scendant of Grandfather Whist; in- 
deed, there are some who call it 
“slorified Whist,” and it is somewhat re- 
markable that the most pepular game in 
the history of the world, a game that has 
many times as many players as any other 
game ever had, should have grown from 
so insignificant an origin and so limited 
a following. 

As early as the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, a card game was played 
in England of which both the name and 
the chief features subsequently entered 
into the structure of Whist. This game 
was called Triumph, subsequently cor- 
rupted into Trump, and its essence was 
the predominance of one particular suit 
called the Triumph or Trump suit. It 
had only a few players, and the earliest 
known allusion to it in print is in the 
publication of a sermon delivered by 
Bishop Latimer in 1529. 

About the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, another term was added to the 
game, which is still preserved, namely 
Ruff, which was used synonymously with 
the verb, Trump. In its next develop- 
ment, Whist was known as Whisk, and in 
The Complete Gamester, published in 
1674 by Charles Cotton, a form of Ruff 
was described in which twelve cards were 
dealt to each of four players, the remain- 
ing four being left for the “stock.” The 
uppermost card in the stock was turned 
up as a trump, and the holder of the ace 
of that suit was entitled to exchange four 
of his cards for those in the stock. Ina 
later edition (1680) Cotton says: “Whist 
isxa game differing little from Ruff, only 
they put in the deuces and do not use a 
stock. It is called Whist from the silence 
to be observed in the play”—an observ- 
ance which is too much “honored in the 
breach” nowadays. 

While some form of Whist was played 
to some extent from that time on, it was 
far from being a popular game and was 
unknown in fashionable circles. 

About the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Edmund Hoyle appeared upon the 
scene and gave Whist quite an impetus 
by giving lessons to the better classes. He 
published in 1742 the first and most cele- 
brated of his treatises which eventually 
immortalized him in the expression “ac- 
cording to Hoyle.” This book was trans- 
lated into other languages and resulted in 
spreading a knowledge of Whist among 
the intellectuals of the Continent. In 
France it soon numbered among its dev- 
otees the most celebrated men of the 
times, among them Deschapelles, who in 
his day was known as “the greatest player 
who ever lived” and who wrote a treatise 
of Whist in 1839. About 1860 Henry 
Jones, whose nom de plume was “Caven- 
dish,” became prominent and his books 
were circulated all over the world. He 
‘did much to improve the science of the 
game. ; 

In this country Whist was played 
to a very limited extent in the early years 
of the nineteenth century, and it was only 
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one of a large number of card games. 
In those days, Poker was the “American 
National Game” and its supremacy was 
never threatened until in 1882 the dupli- 
cate form of play greatly increased the 
popularity of Whist. Even then, the num- 
ber of Whist adherents could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand for every thou- 
sand that play Bridge today; and it was 
not until the close of the last century that 
Bridge was introduced. 

Bridge was an improvement over Whist 
in three definite particulars. The exposed 
dummy came into vogue at that time and 
permitted one player to play twenty-six 
cards instead of thirteen; the fascination 
of managing two hands against two adver- 
saries immediately appealed to the Amer- 
ican taste. With Bridge was originated 
the idea of having the trump named by 
the dealer or his partner instead of having 
it determined by the facing of the fifty- 
second card, as in Whist. A third popular 
novelty introduced by Bridge was a decla- 
ration known as No Trump, which pro- 
vided for the playing of a hand without 
any suit being trump. This also proved 
to be enormously popular. 

The rapidity with which Bridge became 
popular was really astounding. A few of 
the old line Whist players, notably those 
prominent in the American Whist League, 
an organization formed in 1891 at Mil- 
waukee and still in existence, continued 
their allegiance to Whist; but ninety-nine 
out of every hundred Whist players passed 
over to Bridge immediately, and many 
joined the Bridge ranks who had never 
played Whist. For ten years Bridge held 
undisputed sway and gathered new fol- 
lowers by the thousands. 

Inventive genius, however, was not sat- 
isfied with the improvement that Bridge 
had made upon Whist, and before the 
present century had celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of its birth, Auction Bridge 
was introduced. 

Auction, although it involved no such 
drastic changes as Bridge (compared with 
its immediate predecessor), produced the 
swiftest transition of popularity ever 
known. The meteoric rise and fall of 
Mah Jong saw no such overnight “flop- 
ping” from one game to another; Bridge 
simply faded out and left Auction without 
a rival. The principal innovation of Auc- 
tion was competitive bidding for the privi- 
lege of naming the trump or the designa- 
tion of No Trump. The dealer and his 
partner no longer had a monopoly; all 
four players had equal rights, the higher 
bidder becoming the Declarer and his 
declaration a contract which he must ful- 
fill or be penalized. The difference be- 


tween Bridge and Auction Bridge is 
greater than might be thought. The in- 
novation of bidding (the Auction as it 
came to be known) affords the oppor- 
tunity for a combination of scientific bid- 
ding between partners and permits a con- 
test between the two sides to determine 
which shall furnish the Declarer. This 
competition was increased at my sugges- 
tion, by changing the declaration values to 
No Trumps 10, Spades 9, Hearts 8, Dia- 
monds 7 and Clubs 6, thus bringing them 
closely together and making every suit a 
real competitor of No Trump. The 
American public soon realized that Auc- 
tion Bridge was infinitely more fascinating 
than any game that had preceded it. 

Most card players felt that the maxi- 
mum in attractiveness had been reached, 
but again it was proven that nothing is so 
near perfection that it cannot be bettered. 
In the summer of 1926, a new variation 
appeared in the form of Contract Bridge. 
The novel feature in the new game being 
that the Declarer not only must make 
good his contract but can score toward 
game no more than the number of odd 
tricks named in his declaration. In Con- 
tract, the values of the declarations are in- 
creased to figures of a size that at first 
seems enormous to the Auction player, 
but the penalties and premiums are pro- 
portionately increased. Contract also has 
the added feature of slam bidding with 
immense premiums allowed to a player 
who bids for a small or grand slam (twelve 
or thirteen tricks) and fulfills his contract. 
Another novelty born with Contract was a 
feature called Vulnerability. In one way 
this may be called Contract’s most sensa- 
tional innovation. The players who have 
won a game are called vulnerable; if both 
sides have won a game both sides are vul- 
nerable; and for the vulnerable side, re- 
wards and penalties are greatly increased. 

At the start, the popular verdict was 
“preposterous”; strenuous objections were 
urged to Contract’s “padded counts”; its 
slam premiums were “ridiculous” and its 
penalties “prohibitive.” It was asserted 
that only experts could, and only gamblers 
would, master it. It was called a fad, 
and many were the-predictions that the 
short life of Mah Jong would be long 
compared with that of Contract Bridge. 
Vulnerability produced the most severe 
criticism, possibly because the word lacks 
expressiveness and because at first it is 
difficult for the Auction mind to grasp the 
operation and working of the new feature 
of the game. 

The mass of expert opinion today pro- 
claims that Contract is as superior to Auc- 
tion as Auction was to Bridge and Bridge 
to Whist, and as this fact is appreciated 
more and more, it is safe to assume that 
the ranks of the Contract players will be 
steadily increased. We often hear the 
question, “Has Contract come to stay?” 
It unquestionably has and it is destined 
to unequaled popularity which will con- 
tinue until some new improvement is dis- 
covered. 
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These are the biggest hearted people in the 
world; but half of those boys and girls at 
the gym Saturday night came out of situa- 
tions where their fathers and mothers had 
saved and sweated five or ten years to send 
Jack or Jane to Olympic. Well, to value 
’em, you’ve got to know ’em. And you just 
take a look at Jack and Jane next year, and 
again in fifteen or twenty years. And leaving 
out Jack and Jane, the other half’s up to 
the Eastern standard right now.” 

“Now I don’t dare to say anything about 
either the East or the West, because either 
way I’m afraid you'll step on me. Let’s 
talk about something else. Why haven’t you 
said anything about football?” 

“Why should I?” 

“Well, I admit I never met more than 
two or three big players, but they were 
all so impressively modest about it. Why 
aren’t you impressively modest ?” 

“Well,” said Stinson, with his wide grin, 
“because I know I’m a darn, good halfback! 
But it’s no special credit to me; I was born 
that way. Don Taylor—he runs the Jester 
—he was born a funny man. Fatty Quack- 
enbush was born to shove a sixteen-pound 
shot. Pete Hayward was born to eat Latin. 
But if Fatty turned into a halfback, and Don 
put the shot fifty feet, and I tore into Latin 
like Pete Hayward—why, then we’d all have 
something to be modest about. That’s the 
way I feel.” 

Under her long lashes, she inspected him 
gravely. “I really don’t know whether that 
makes you out to be the most modest man 
I ever met in my life, or the most con- 
ceited. But it’s certainly one or the other.” 

“And which do you think?” 

“Oh, before I can answer, I’ll have to know 
you better.” 

Garaged in his mind, there had been a 
certain invitation which he had saved on 
speculation for McKee Maxwell. But now, 
impulsively, he said: “Then suppose you 
come to the Alpha Psi pledge dance with me 
a week from Friday night. It’ll be the last 
time I can give you a whirl until after the 
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Big Game, and it’s the last time this week 
I can see you, anyway, so those being 
those—” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea in the world 
what a pledge dance is,” said Miss Miller, 
“but if you’re sure you want me, yes. And 
thank you.” 

“Good! It’s a bet.” 

“Why, Daddy!” exclaimed Miss Miller, and 
stood up. Stinson, all at sea, stood up also. 
Then he saw that coming towards them was 
a tall, broad, square chinned, gray haired 
man, with both hands outstretched. 

“Well, well, well!” said the gray haired 
man, heartily. “Well, Gertrude!” And heartily 
kissed her. “And Bryan Stinson! Well, well, 
well! How are you, Stinson?” 

“Never better,” said Stinson, in a daze. 
“And how are you, Mr. Miller?” They 
shook hands, formally. 

“Why,” said Miss Miller, astonished, “do 
you know each other, Daddy?” 

“Know each other?” repeated Mr. Miller. 
“Well, since we’re fraternity brothers—” 

Stinson fabricated a smile. “And since you 
and Miss Miller probably want to have a 
little time together—” 

“Oh, ten or fifteen minutes or so,” said the 
gray haired man, genially. ‘But if you don’t 
mind waiting, Pll take you back to the house. 
That all right? Why don’t you wait for me 
in the car?” 

The Alpha Psi house was hardly three 
minutes away, but Stinson said, “Certainly, 
Mr. Miller, Tl wait. Good night, Miss 
Miller—” 

“T hate to have you go like this,” she said. 

“Why, I understand perfectly,” said Stin- 
son, still in a daze. “Of course I understand. 
Naturally, you and your father—why, of 
course. Good night, Miss Miller, . . . good 
night . . . and thanks a lot.” 

A quarter of an hour later, Mr. Miller 
came down the steps of Frieda M. Zeitlin 
Hall and climbed into the Hispano-Suiza 
in which Stinson was waiting. 

“Stinson,” said Mr. Miller, mazgisterially 
mild, “I stopped at the house a few minutes 
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great performance. It is as interesting to 
college professors as to lads in the wholesale 
pajama game, because she deals in elementals 
—and with not a little audacity. Buy it, 
say I, before your money is all gone and 
you get a notice saying your subscription to 
St. Nicholas magazine is about to expire. 
—KERRY SCOTT. 
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Ends of the Earth, by Roy Chapman An- 
drews (Putnam). 
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ready. For one thing, she will have learned 
that the first and foremost secret of charm 
is an exquisite and radiant cleanliness. The 
frocks she wears never have a single spot or 
smudge on them anywhere. The one-to-a- 
shoulder ribbon straps that may be glimpsed 
through the sheer dresses are immaculate and 
delicate new pink. She carries an orangewood 
stick and a tiny jar of cold cream in her 
handbag, and would as soon forget her lip- 
stick as either one. She is perfumed with 
good soap, fresh air and sunlight. 

I should advise her always against any 
other perfume, except, perhaps, in the eve- 
ning. Then she might use a very little of a 
very expensive sort. Cheap perfume is an 
abomination, of course; and even costly per- 
fume, if it is heavy and musky, is not for 
kid sisters. It should come later, along with 
heavy earrings and black chiffon. I should 
recommend for one in her teens a faint, now- 
you-catch-it-now-you-don’t light fragrance 
made of the kind of flowers that might grow 
in any American garden. It ought to emerge 
sparingly from an atomizer, and the atomizer 
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The Story of the Red Man, by Flora War- 
ren Seymour (Longmans). 


Enough of Dreams, by Francesco Perri 
(Brentano’s). 
The Ginger Cat, by Christopher Reeve 


(Morrow). 

“G. B.”’, by W. F. Morris (Dodd, Mead). 

All Else Is Folly, by Peregrine Acland 
(Coward, McCann). 

Thirty Tales and Sketches, by R. B. Cun- 
ninghame Graham (Viking). 

The Duke of York's Steps, by Henry Wade 
(Payson and Clarke). 


ought to be held at arm’s length. The stop- 
per of the bottle may be touched to the ear- 
lobes and temples, otherwise avoid the direct 
application of perfume. If you want your 
handkerchiefs and lingerie to be scented, 
sprinkle sachet in the drawers in which they 
are kept. 

As a rule, beware of the perfumes men 
give you for Christmas. These are usually 
sold by full lipped, Spanish-looking salesgirls 
with black bad eyes, if you see what I mean. 

Other things against which I should cau- 
tion Pat are raspberry colored fingernail 
polish, white salve under the fingernails (I 
hope I shouldn’t have to caution her against 
that, though the newer nail floss, covered 
with powdered pumice, is quite all right), 
almost all beaded dresses, hose with very 
fancy heels, skirts so short that they show 
the ugly incurve at the back of the knee, 
and barbers who trim the nape of the neck 
with the clippers instead of the scissors. 

I should want her to have a professional 
manicure once a week, nor should she let it 
go at that. Id warn her against cleaning 
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tonight and heard something about the line 
of talk that Hayward brought back from 
England, and the way you seemed to take 
it. So, everything considered, it upset me 
a little. Oh, yes, you wrote me why you 
were going to report late for practice, and 
it sounded all right. You must have got my 
answer from New York. Unfortunately, I 
had to be in New York for two weeks, 
and let Gertrude make her own arrangements 
here. But when I tie everything together, 
Stinson, I’m a little upset. What I mean 
is this: you wrote me you couldn’t report 
for practice because you’re so busy clearing 
up things in town, and your heavy courses, 
and your Econ job, and soliciting ads for 
the programs—and then I find you calling 
on Gertrude tonight. So when I think of 
all that, plus what I heard at the house 
about you and Hayward, and what they say 
you said—well, where are we? You’ve played 
grand football. I’ve been more than satisfied. 
But where are we? I’ve been frank with 
you; be frank with me. Are you letting me 
down, or not?’” 

Stinson shook his head. “Mr. Miller, I 
didn’t even dream until a couple of minutes 
ago that Miss Miller was your daughter. 
I never knew you had a daughter. It didn’t 
come up in conversation. I wrote you and 
I told Brill Pll be out on the field Wednes- 
day, and I will. By then, I’ll be square in 
town and all clear. And about Pete Hay- 
ward. Why, his line did interest me and I 
said so. [ll say so to you. But if you think 
Pd let that affect anything else, why, you’re 
wrong, and I’m sorry you could think it.” 

“That’s enough,” said Mr. Miller, pa- 
ternally. “That’s enough. I trust you, Stin- 
son. I take your word. I was a little upset, 
but the way you explain it, and if you'll 
report Wednesday—you mustn’t forget I’ve 
got quite an investment in you.” 

“Yl be there. Don’t you worry,” said 
Bryan Stinson, All-American halfback and 
paid professional, bought by Mr. Miller from 
a professional football team in Oklahoma 
three years ago. 

(To be continued) 


Johnny Reb, by Marie Conway Oemler 
(Century). 

Invitation to Danger, by Alfred Stanford 
(Morrow). 

Best English Detective Stories of 1928 
(Liveright). 


The Man Within, by Graham Greene (Dou- 
bleday, Doran). 

Anastasia Arrives, by Eleanor G. R. Young 
(Sully). 7 

Quest for Love, by Emily Coddington Wil- 
liams (Macaulay). 

The Inconsistent Villains, by N. A. Temple- 
Ellis (Dutton). 
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her nails with the point of a steel file, which 
is likely to break the skin deep underneath 
them. This makes an unsightly dark line 
that shows through and never heals. Use a 
stick with a dot of a brush on the end, and 
soap and water. 

If Pat’s eyebrows were unshapely, I should 
want her to have them shaped, that is, 
trimmed a little and made neat. I should 
not want her to have them reduced to thin 
lines like hypotheses set end to end. This is 
much too apt to rob the face of character 
and expression. 

There is among girls of Pat’s age a decided 
tendency to imitate one another, even to the 
smallest details. Sixteen-year-olds in a given 
clique are prone to buy the same brand of 
lipstick, the same shade of face powder, the 
same white Basque béret, regardless. This I 
deplore. The fact that one’s best girl-friend 
is wearing orange rouge is to my mind the 
least sufficient of all known reasons for 
orange rouge. And I should fight it out 
on these lines with Pat if it took all summer. 

[Continued on page 100] 
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Balboa, vainly in search for the Indian gold, had just 
tramped the torrid, dangerous route across the isthmus. 
He and his little party broke through the matted forest of 
shrubbery and had reached the pinnacle of a little hill, 
when they were confronted suddenly by the sparkling pa- 
cific beauty of the sea. 

“Oh, boy! What a water hazard!” he yelped. 

So they called it the Golf of Mexico. 

—Claw. 


Imported Farm Assistant: There was a mouse in that 
bucket of milk. 
Woop: Did you take it out? 
Assistant: No, sir, but I put the cat in. 
—Goblin. 


Santa Claus: 


Am I intruding? 
—Minn. Ski-U-Mah. 


“Sir,” said the pompous and bespectacled one very nerv- 
ously, “I am a college professor, and I surely would appre- 
ciate the honor of receiving from you the position as a hod 
carrier, while I am on my summer vacation.” 


The red nosed and red necked boss laughed long and 


loud. ‘Heh-heh! Yuh soitinly gotcha noive wit cha,” 

he roared. ‘“Notta chance, notta chance. But I might 

start yuh in as an archytect and let you work yuh way up.” 
—Arizona Kitty-Kat. 
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“Why do you keep looking at that girl’s evening dress?” 
“I want to find out what it’s all about.” 
—Carolina Buccaneer. 
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Waitress: 
Famished Customer: 
hour ago. 


Haven’t they given you a menu yet, mister? 
Yes, but I finished that half an 


—Boston Beanpot. 
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“Oh, mom! Dad is so drunk that he just threw baby 
out of the train window.” 
“He always gets disgusting when he’s drunk.” 
—Penn. State Froth. 
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SCHOOL KIDS BOUND BY INHUMAN RULES 
By Carroll Carroll 


MY little nephew started to school a few weeks ago. It 

was the first time he’d been to any school but, being 
precocious, the authorities decided he could start in second 
grade. (I mean my nephew, being precocious. The au- 
thorities, according to him, are not very precocious). He 
says he finds the teachers “most amusing” but he doesn’t 
think he’ll be able to stick it very long. He says he feels 
hemmed in and inhibited by the stupid rules that govern 
his class. 

“Why! They won’t even let me park in the school 
yard,” he says. 

“And as if that weren’t enough,” he goes on, warming 
to his subject, “just think, no smoking, even during inter- 
mission.” 

“They used to call it recess when I went to school,” I 
observed. 

“They still do,” he told me, “but I can never remember 
the word. And when they caught me taking cracked ice 
from the water cooler for my gin-gingerale, they made me 
stop drinking. Even when I offered to bring my own ice, 
they wouldn’t let me. As if that weren’t enough,” he con- 
tinued, “petting in the cloak room is absolutely prohibited. 
But the last straw came during the recreation-class-hour. 
They didn’t even have a roulette wheel. I suggested con- 
tract, but we couldn’t dig up anything but an old pinochle 
deck that belonged to the janitor, and then they wouldn’t 
let us play. 

“All this,” he concluded, ‘‘wouldn’t be so bad. I mean 
to say, I could possibly get used to roughing it and leading 
the simple life but for one thing—there isn’t even a branch 
brokerage office in the building.” 


One of the peculiarities of restaurant cantaloupes is that 
they seem to have three halves. 
—Washingto‘ Dirge. 
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THE ABSENT-MINDED SKI JUMPER 
—Chicago Phoenix. 
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Such cosmetics as she used should suit her 
skin, in the first place. Powder should be 
blended especially for her. A pinkish white 
nose in an olive face, for instance, is too 
ridiculous. And have you ever noticed how 
often rouge and lipstick swear at each other? 
Girls who wouldn’t dream of combining rose 
colored slippers and a poppy colored gown 
are to be seen any day in the bright sunlight 
with far worse contrasts on their faces. I 
should beseech Pat to think of her cheeks as 
pastel satin and of her mouth as the deeper 
hued piping that’s going to trim it. And 
there you are. 

Of course it would be futile to tell her not 
to make up too much, but I could and would 
implore her to be just a little bit smooth 
about it. A vivid mouth is fashionable, and 
I'd be the last to vote it down; but the 
curly, damp, scarlet wound-in-the-face sort 
of mouth is something else again. That sort 
isn’t appealing. I needn’t add that it’s vul- 
gar. The fact that it has no particular It 
ought (if I know my Pat) to clinch the 
argument. 

I should refer her to the opposite sex as 
authority for the statement that a mouth 
that looks as if a kiss would smear it in 
three or four directions is rather more an- 
noying than it is provocative. It doesn’t 
matter whether you happen to want to be 
kissed or not—you surely don’t want the 
thing to be out of the question. 

And in this connection, ask the opposite 
sex what they think of the sort of lipstick 
that gets on pretty white teeth and stains 
them pink. Go ahead. Ask. 

I should remind Pat that people with nat- 


ural color in their cheeks never have pale 
ear lobes. I should therefore suggest that 
she rouge the tips of her ears if she rouged 
her face. I should forbid her to powder her 
nose and go no further. If the nose, why 
not the forehead? And if the upper lip and 
the chin, why not the line of the jaw and the 
throat? For heavens sake, lets be 
consistent. 

The best school in which to learn how 
properly to apply make-up is a first rate 
beauty salon. I should send Pat for a facial 
massage or a series of facial massages, not 
because I think such treatments necessary at 
her age—I don’t, except in special cases—but 
simply for the sake of the deft application 
of cosmetics at the end. This is a lesson in 
technique, and Pat should take as many as 
she seemed to need. If she must paint, I 
would have her an artist, not a lithographer. 

And clothes. Pat, being a young lady of 
moderate means, probably could not afford 
the very best couturiers. Her clothes would 
be found in the little shops on the side streets 
of cities, and in the misses’ departments of 
the better department stores. I should rec- 
ommend ready made dresses for her as 
against any that might be made for her by 
the family seamstress. The common or 
garden American dressmaker, usually named 
Miss Willetts or something,—well, you know. 

I should hope that Pat’s figure might be 
such that she could put on a size fourteen 
dress in a misses’ department and “walk right 
out in it.” I should hope she could, but I 
should hope she wouldn’t. There are perfect 
figures, but the ready made frock that fits 
even a perfect figure perfectly, without al- 


teration, is rare. Saleswomen croon, “And 
there isn’t a thing to be done to it!” By this 
they usually mean that the length is right 
and that the shoulders more or less corre- 
spond to the wearer’s shoulders. 

So far, so good. How about the sleeves? 
Are they tight enough, by any chance? Do 
the cuffs fasten snugly at the wrists? Where 
are the shoulder seams: well up on the shoul- 
ders where they belong or drooping a dreary 
inch or so below? And shouldn’t the blouse 
be taken in a little at the sides? And 
shouldn’t the belt be raised a tiny bit? The 
neck line is fine in the front. How is it in 
back? Are the armholes so loose you cannot 
feel them at all? Clothes must be felt to be 
smart. 

I should want to see Pat wear sports 
clothes in the daytime in summer and plain 
little straight line frocks with collars and 
cuffs in the daytime in winter. Fluffiness (in 
the city) belongs only to the evening; in the 
country or at summer or winter resorts, 
only to the evening and the very late after- 
noon. If Pat lived in the city, over my 
dead body would she go out by day arrayed 
in a too light dress, a sleeveless one or a lacey 
one, or one with a tight bodice and full skirt. 
If she absolutely must wear a “dressy” dress 
to a wedding or something, let her please 
hide it well with a coat or a wrap en route. 

I could go on indefinitely. In fact, the 
more I think about it, the more I think 
I might be a little sorry for Pat, if I had 
her! It’s evident that I’d lecture the poor 
child’s ear off, isn’t it? But maybe if we 
got results, she wouldn’t mind. 
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from cocoons. Their evening clothes are 
stunning. 

At Barnard Women’s College, which is sit- 
uated in the heart of New York, the situa- 
tion was somewhat different. The Barnard 
girls are a little more formal in their dress, 
and smart clothes are very much in evidence. 
High heeled shoes and flat crépe tailored 
dresses in gay colors, and a general air of 
neatness and trimness about them. Many of 
the students live at home in and around New 
York and have to be seen by the general 
public. This public includes men. 

And now to get back to the original ques- 


tion of whether girls really do dress for men 
or not. My opinion is that they do. Wher- 
ever I visit a co-educational college, I find 
feminine touches to the girls’ clothes. They 
wear silk dresses and high heeled shoes to 
class, and study the styles as they do one of 
their most important subjects. They are 
prettier girls as a whole, and I don’t believe 
it makes them any the worse in their classes. 

I was told at Radcliffe that up until very 
recently, a Harvard man would not date a 
Radcliffe girl. They have always considered 
them rather dowdy, too studious and not in- 
teresting. This situation has been changed 
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hadn’t been tight in the first place. My 
dear, certainly she had been tight, what then? 
She had said this and she had said that ear- 
lier in the evening. Dearie, she only did it 
because she thought her form showed up 
better under a wet frock. Kitty, kitty, nice 
kitty. 

At length Sharlee covered her ears with 
her hands, walked backward and forward a 
couple of times, and cried out: “Pl jump 
in it a second time if you don’t all clear out 
of here.” 

The music started in to play again upstairs. 
They slowly faced around, two or three at 
a time, and turned toward the door. Their 
pocket flasks and Yale haircuts, their arched 
backs and panniers and flounces, their calves 
and jeweled heels, their perfumes and their 
whisperings, went up the stairs that youths 
in bath robes and in running trunks were 
accustomed to use. 

“T’m Gerald Jones.” 

“Go away.” 

“Im Gerald Jones.” 

“Go on away, I tell you.” 

“But you'll catch cold.” 

Jemima came back. Jemima felt sorry. 
“I got this shawl for her,” she said. “I 
don’t know whose it is but I got it anyway.” 

Jonesy took it and put it around the un- 
resistant and slightly shivering form that 
stood looking down into the depths of the 


water, ‘brooding over the carnation that was 
slowly disintegrating, petal by petal. 

“Thanks, Jimmie, old top,” he said. 

“You better give her some of our private 
stuff,’ said Jemima. “I’m going back up 
and dance. See you later.” 

Nothing was said for several moments. 

“Tt isn’t bad,’ Sharlee remarked, handing 
him back the flask. She went out on the 
diving board and sat down, swinging her 
feet above the water. ‘Gerald Jones, I like 
you. You're a nice person.” 

He crept out beside her. 
from?” he said. 

“New York.” 

“That’s funny; I’m from New York, too.” 

Sharlee didn’t say anything. She looked 
down into the water and her eyes swam 
with the reflection of it. 

“Im. s’posed to go back there, too,” he 
added ruefully. 

“J hate it here. I wish I hadn’t come,” 
said Sharlee. Her lip doubled over into an 
ugly pout. 

“PII take you back with me.” 

When he said that she turned around and 
looked at him. A swarm of honeybees 
winged their way from her eyes and hovered 
about his head. He almost fell into the 
water. 

“But I can’t walk a step,” said Sharlee. 
“T lost one of my slippers in the pool.” 


“Where’re you 


by the girls themselves, for they are now 
paying much more attention to their clothes, 
and the Harvard men have been quick to note 
the change. This past year there were two 
engagements announced between Harvard 
men and Radcliffe girls, with the weddings 
taking place upon graduation. 

Have they answered the question for me? 
Whom does the college girl dress for? Is it 
fair to the girl herself to bury herself in four 
college walls and only on occasions to show 
herself in all her beauty to the world and 
men? 


“TPI carry you to the train,” said he. 

Upstairs there was no one on the floor any 
more. They were out in the moonlight doing 
a snake dance, hands on shoulders. Their 
legs rose and fell like pistons; they resem- 
bled figures from an Egyptian bas-relief. 
Jonesy, with sleepy Sharlee in his arms, tried 
to break through. Sharlee began half to 
laugh, half to whimper. They held their heads 
close together, while jeering faces went 
around and around them in maddening suc- 
cession. 

“Nice Gerald Jones,” said Sharlee dreamily. 


TN New York Gerry went to see Angel 

Face, his mother. She lived in an apart- 
ment house that contained forty-two dogs 
and three monkeys but would not admit 
children under fifteen years of age. 

‘Im Gerald Jones,” he told the maid at 
her door. 

“Step in a minute,” said the maid. “She 
usually doesn’t see people at this hour of the 
day.” 

“But I’ve come all the way from upstate.” 

The maid came back and said: “She’s 
getting up,” and she gave him a look as of 
one who has seen a miracle performed. “It'll 
take her a little while. She said for you 
to amuse yourself until she’s ready. You can 
turn on the radio or do anything you please.” 

Gerry didn’t need the radio; there was 
music enough in his veins. He juinped onto 
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The best fun in the world is 


winning with brains 


OU know, quite a lot of people 

make good with just brains. 
Successful creative work and high 
scholastic standing are just as excit- 
ing and gratifying as winning in 
other sports. In the end it gets down 
to a competition in brains and noth- 
ing else. 

Brain muscles keep on winning 
after body muscles have softened. 

The point is that in brain sports, 
Corona is as useful as matched golf 
clubs or a well-strung racket are in 
other sports. Of course, in college, 
you can hardly make the grade with- 
out a typewriter. Typewritten work 
invariably gets higher marks. Written 
work often gets no marks at all 
simply because no one can read it. 
In any form of literary competition, 
Corona is as necessary as running 
shoes to a runner or sharp skates to 
a skater. 

As a matter of fact, every member 
of the family needs Corona. Mother’s 
club work, for example—papers to be 
read, resolutions, committee reports, 
publicity work; also the conduct of 


household affairs. Many times a year 
it would be a help to Dad when he 
has night work to do—speeches, arti- 
cles for technical papers, an occa- 
sional important letter. 

Its up to you to let the family 
know that your big 
Christmas need 
this year is a 
Corona. Families 
are often hazy 
about presents 
withouta little 
guidance. It might 
work just to mail 
this advertisement 
to one of your par- 
ents. A subtle hint 
like that is some- 
times as effective 
as coming out and 
asking. The family will thank you 
for getting Corona into the home. 

Corona is a great machine. You'll 


CORONA 


We show here attractive Christmas gift 
carton and the regular carrying case. 


know that the instant you get your 
fingers on it. Smooth running as a 
new car, durable as a good reputa- 
tion, easy to learn, so sturdily simple 
that it never goes wrong. 

There are two Corona models: 
Corona with stand- 
ard keyboard at 
$60, and Corona 
Special with three- 
row keyboard at 
$39.50. Attractive 
carrying case 
comes with either 
model. Both are 
finished in many 
different colors. 
Sold by all type- 
writer dealers and 
in stationery 
stores, department 
stores and specialty gift shops. Deal- 
ers will be glad to send one on trial 
and arrange for gradual payment. An 
allowance will be made on your old 
typewriter. L C Smith & Corona 
Typewriters Inc, 51 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
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a big divan with both knees and buried his 
face in the cushions. Through all the doors 
and all the windows Sharlee came in, until 
the room was full of her and his heart was 
full of her, too. 

Then he saw that Angel Face was stand- 
ing there looking at him curiously, with a 
blue and silver cap on her head and ribbons 
under her chin. “I’ve been standing here at 
least ten full minutes watching you,” she said. 
“And you never even saw me. It’s discour- 
aging to think one is that thin.” 

“Dearest !” 

“Ger-ruld.” She deepened her voice pur- 
posely. Eyes blue as the skies of Pæstum at 
high noon, blue as the fabled moon that is 
said to come once in a while. 

“Sit down on my knee?” he wanted to 
know. 

“T should say not.” 

“Cigarette?” 

“Never before noon.” 

“Want me to go ’way again?” 

“You can stay until half past ten,” she 
said. “A car is coming to call for me at 
eleven. You can stay all day for that mat- 
ter,” she added, “only there won’t be a soul 
here.” She sat down to breakfast and im- 
mediately pushed her orange aside. “How 
was the prom?” she wanted to know. “Soak- 
ing wet, I suppose.” 

“T have some news for you. I got married 
last night. Or rather early this morning.” 

“What for?” 

He looked at her for a long time, a long, 
long time, to gauge precisely what she had 
in mind. Then he said: “What does anyone 
marry for?” 


“We won’t discuss that now. Who is she?” 


“Sharlee.” 

“Sharlee.” She seemed to be tasting it on 
the tip of her tongue. “Do I know her?” 

“NO 


“When did you meet her?” 

“Last night.” 

“And when did you marry her?” 

“Last night.” 

She stood up and went to the window. 
“What are you, anyway,” she said, “one of 
these minute men?” She walked back to the 
table and rested her hands upon it, leaning 
forward. “Where have you left her?” 

“At the Plaza.” 

“On what?” Her voice rose incredulously. 

The crisis. “That,” he said, “is what I’ve 
come to talk to you about.” 

She smiled. “I’m sorry,” she said, “I’m 
not in a position to—” She held her peach 
colored nails close to her face and studied 
them. “You see, you never came to me for 
advice.” 

“Oh, I understand,” he said politely. 

“Won’t you have more breakfast?” she 
urged. “I love to watch young men eat; 
they do it with such native enjoyment.” 

“Thank you, no,” he admitted. “You’ve 
taken my appetite away.” 

“Naturally you won’t go back to college?” 

“Hardly, under the circumstances.” 

“Well, is there anything you can do? Any- 
thing you think you can do?” 

“Last summer I organized a jazz band 
among some of the fellows and we got a sea- 
son’s engagement at an amusement park. We 
made out very nicely—” 

“Would you be willing to go ahead with 
that sort of thing?” 

“Why not?” 

“I may be able to help you,” she said. 
“I had a letter from a friend of mine in 
Florida—” 


ACH afternoon at cocktail time Mrs. 
Harry Werner sighed a sigh, batted an 
eye at the gaslight-blue Florida seas, and 
got up from her beach chair. 
“Time to get dressed,” said Mrs. Harry 
Werner, emptying her cheeks of smoke. 
A colored man, whose people had been 
in the country two hundred odd years before 
Mrs. Werner’s, folded her peppermint-striped 


umbrella for her and picked up the book she 
had recklessly thrown away. 

“Never mind,” said Mrs. Werner; “it has 
no pictures.” 

“Ves’m,” said the colored man, showing his 
teeth delightedly. Most of them were porce- 
lain, but some were gold. All were horrible. 

Mrs. Harry Werner moved toward her 
hotel with great deliberation, sowing seeds 
of envy as she progressed. Her Lido paja- 
mas fluttered about her like tattered rags, 
which was precisely what they were meant 
to do. As she walked along with the col- 
ored man at her heels, the Albuquerque-Playa 
loomed in sight, like a cliff of sandstone. It 
had six hundred and twenty-five windows 
overlooking the sea and a fountain with gold- 
fish in the patio. Mrs. Henry Werner was 
not interested in goldfish, though. Neither 
was she interested in the sea. The sea was 
no affair of hers, she felt. It could take 
care of itself as far as she was concerned. 
Indeed, there was only one thing that mat- 
tered very greatly to Mrs. H. W. and that 
was herself. 

As the tea hour lengthened to a close, she 
made her appearance in the pavilion, escorted 
by two chevaliers of the five to seven. She, 
as the wife of a very wealthy man, felt her- 
self to be above suspicion. Consequently 
she courted it at almost every turn. Playing 
with fire was one of her chief characteristics, 
and Pheenix-like, she rose from the ashes of 
each disappointment with renewed confidence 
in her own loyalty. Mrs. Harry Werner, 
choosing a table close beside the dancing 
space, put out the coral taffeta light and 
said, “Bitters.” By way of afterthought, 
she added, “Orange bitters.” She put a finger 
to the end of each eye. “I am so tired,” 
she said. Then she said: “I wonder what 
makes me so tired.” She waited a little while 
and observed, “Oh, it’s you, you people make 
me tired!”, at which they both laughed en- 
gagingly, like sleek tomcats with collars about 
their necks. 

The sea was deserted. From blue it had 


become green and from green grayish yel- ° 


low. In a short while it would turn purple 
and then black. But no one was at all in- 
terested. They were not down here to study 
nature. Instead they were studying Mrs. 
Harry Werner a considerable part of the time. 

Mrs. Werner got up to dance with one 
of her friends. 

“I see they have a new orchestra down 
here this year.” 

“They’ve been here ever since the holidays,” 
he informed her. “I don’t think much of 
their playing, do you?” 

Now, anyone who knew anything at all 
about Mrs. Harry Werner would have known 
that to run anything down in an effort to 
distract her attention was the most fatal 
thing imaginable. Mrs. Harry Werner was 
stubborn and used to having her own way 
too much for that sort of thing to be at all 
successful. . 

“Why, I don’t see how you can say such 
a thing!” she exclaimed at once. “I like 
their playing very well.” 

“Everyone’s taste is different,” murmured 
her partner. 

“In that case you have a great deal to ac- 
count for,” said she. 

When they sat down, she looked out at 
the obscured sea for a long while and her 
well etched brown eyes seemed a thousand 
miles off. Then all at once she came to life 
again, borrowed a pencil from the waiter 
and wrote a few words on the back of a card. 
This she wrapped in something crisp and yel- 
low below the level of the table, and passed it 
to the waiter, folding her small hand over his. 

“A new leader,” she murmured into her 
cigarette. “How challenging!” 

Presently she got up to dance once more 
with her friend. A tender sobbing filtered 
through their consciousness. 

“Do you recognize that?” she said. “It’s 
the Meditation from Thais.’ And she added 


with a touch of bravado: “They're playing 
it for me.” 

“What a heavy title,” observed her part- 
ner. ‘‘You’d think they’d call it the Deep 
Thinkin’ Blues, or something like that.” 

As they passed Jones, baton in hand, he 
caught their eyes. 

“Thanks,” smiled Mrs. Harry Werner cor- 
dially. 

“Thank you,” heanswered with a slight bow. 

Every afternoon Zoe Werner stopped for 
luncheon at the Casa Madrid. The sands 
of the Albuquerque-Playa knew her no more. 
Each day she drove nine miles to and fro 
for the cold asparagus tips and convent-like 
gloom of the Madrid. Is it reasonable to 
suppose she knew her own mind? Leaving 
her car, she entered and looked about her, 
accustoming her eyes to the cool shadowiness 
that pervaded the place. The floor was of 
pinkish sandstone and the patio partly open 
to the sky. There were plants and vines 
and Moorish water jars. Zoe Werner sat 
down at a nearby table at which Jones had 
been seated for some time past. They shook 
hands above the sapphire glassware. 

“Wasn’t the water chilly this morning?” 
she remarked casually. “Have you had your 
dip yet?” 

“She comes here every day at this time,” 
a Dillingham chorus girl confided to her 
chum. “He’s the orchestra leader at the 
Albuquerque-Playa.” 

“The butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker,” observed the chum philosophically. 

“I wish you wouldn’t insist on this place,” 
Jones was saying. “It’s frightfully expen- 
sive.” 

“Don’t let that trouble your little heart.” 

His eyes followed a mountain of cotton 
batting drifting painlessly over the sky in 
the direction of the West Indies. She had a 
flair for romance. She went over his face 
inch by inch, like a surveyor. 

After a while they renewed a discussion 
that had been going on between them for 
several days in succession. 

“Then you want me to believe you are 
married?” she smiled. 

“What makes you think I’m not?” 

“Oh, it wouldn’t be right somehow,” she 
cried impatiently. 

“Haven’t I a right to be married as well 
as the next fellow?” he said dryly. 

She smiled into the corrugated blue glass. 
“You can’t convince me.” 

“T can’t, eh?” 

They laughed foolishly into each other’s 
faces. . 

“Not even if I were to tell you my wife’s 
right down here with me?” 

Zoe Werner choked with mirth. “Absurd!” 
she cried. In the emotional intensity of the 
effort to convince her, he took one of her 
hands. Neither of them appeared to notice. 

“She has charge of the perfumery counter 
at the Albuquerque.” 

Her fire red lips were ever so slightly ajar. 
She seemed puzzled. She drew her hand 
away. “I think I know who you mean. That 
baby-faced thing with the boy haircut.” 

“She wears a ring around her throat, an 
alabaster ring I gave her.” 

Zoe Werner made a little fist. “I’m going 
to ask her,” she cried rapturously. 

He, meanwhile, was fumbling with the in- 
side pocket of his coat and growing red in 
the face. She watched him with an expres- 
sion that seemed to say, “Yes, I know.” 

“Try one of the side pockets,” she sug- 
gested, looking down shyly. 

He put his hand in and felt a small en- 
velope that had been left open. .. . 


RS. HARRY WERNER had sent down 

to say that she wanted to make a se- 

lection of toiletries. Sharlee was shown into 

her suite at ten the next day, carrying a tray 

loaded with flasks and vials, strapped over 
her shoulders. 

“Send her in here to me,” directed Mrs. 
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The Cord car creates a place for itself 
no other car has ever occupied. 


ORD FRONT DRIVE 


SEDAN $3095 . BROUGHAM $3095 . CABRIOLET $3295 . PHAETON $3295 


Prices: F. O. B. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard extra 
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QUELQUES FLeuRS— 
Houbigant’s fragrant ex- 
pression of eternal 
modern youth. The Per- 
fume that has enslaved 
the smart sophisticates 
of two continents. In an 
exquisite silk-lined gift 
box, $7.50. Other sizes at 
$1, $2, $4 and $15. 


Au MATIN—a Perfume 

and a Face Powder 
achieve an exquisite kin- 
ship through a bond of 


rarest fragrance—breath 


of flowers at dawn. Ina 
charming silk-lined Gift 


Set, $10. 


QUELQUES FLEURS 
oR Le PARFUM IDEAL 
in a silk-lined Chamois 
case that plays treasure 
chest for these incom- 
parable perfumes and for 
Houbigant’s new gold- 
toned Triple Vanity con- 
taining compact pow- 
der, rouge and lipstick, 
$6.00. 


Au MATIN — ecstatic 


¢ + TIHIESIE AIRIE GIFTS 
TIHIAT THIRIILIL + -+ + IN 
fragrance of the French 
BOTH TIHE GIVING imme svakening fov 
ers—latest creation of 


Houbigant—favoured in 


ANID TIHIIE IRIECIENYIIN G critical Paris. $10 the 
Modèle Originale. $18 
the Grand Flacon. $20 
the Grand Flacon with 
Atomizer. 
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Le PARFUM ĪDÉAL — 
a fragrance delicately 
sensuous, seductively 
mysterious, as lovely as 
a half-remembered 
dream. And most attrac- 
tively boxed, in a coffret 
of flowered silk, $12.50. 
Other sizes $1, $1.75, 
$3.50 and $6.75. 


QUELQUES FLEURS 
or Le PARFUM IDÉAL 
in the most luxurious 
flacon that ever impris- 
oned a fragrance. A 
Louis XV gold embel- 
lished bottle serves as a 
befitting shrine for the 
supreme perfumes 
Houbigant. Encased in 
an individual leather 
coffret, $25. 


QUELQUES FLEURS 
OR LE PARFUM IDÉAL 
—a Gift of exceptional 
attractiveness. The silk 
lined Chamois case in- 
cluding Perfume and the : ~ 
hexagonal single Com- 


pact, $3.00. Items sepa- Mi IE IRIE WO IR ID S CAN 


rately, $3.50. 


NIEWIEIR IEXIPIRIESS 
Essence RARE — the DEYOTION AS CHAIRMI IIN GILY 


world’s most perfect fra- 
rance—the ultimate in 
r elegance — the AS TIHI IE SIE IE XQ WISITIRIHES 
supreme gift! Enshrined P ? 
in jewel -like splendour, 


$25 to $125 the flacon. 
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Werner from an inner room. She was on the 
bed but not in it, her ankles crossed on the 
coverlet. She wore her hair in a Grecian 
knot at the back of her neck. 

She looked Sharlee over. “What have you 
got there?” she asked indifferently. 

“Coty, Caron, Bourjois—” 

“I, ah, was speaking to your husband 
yesterday evening,” proceeded Mrs. Werner 
without stopping to listen. 

Sharlee nodded obediently. 
orchestra.” 

“You both of you seem so well bred,” ob- 
served Mrs. Werner, “I can’t quite grasp the 
situation.” 

“T came down here to be near him. Every- 
one has to make a living, you know.” 

“Yes, we lunch together quite often,” 
mused Mrs. Werner dreamily. 

“I know,” said Sharlee spiritedly. 
Jones tells me everything.” 

Mrs. Werner treated her to an indulgent 
smile. ‘Not quite everything, my dear.” 

Sharlee looked at her as though a rattle- 
snake had just bitten her. She could hardly 
wait until she got away. 

“Will that be all?” 

“Ves, that will be all.” 


“He leads the 


“Mr 


TEHAT evening Gerry stood with his back 

to the dance floor, shaking spasmodically 
first one leg, then the other, resting the 
baton against his waistcoat, leading his saxo- 
phones like whimpering panthers. And all 
about him danced Zoe Werner, a thing pos- 
sessed, devils in her eyes, a bacchante brave 
with silver and with jet. They played Poor 
little rich girl, poor little rich girl, better take 
care. Diluted breezes came in under the 
scalloped awnings. This pitiful music 
drowned out the sound of the sea for a little 
while only, but the sound of the sea would 
last forever. 

“Look, Gerry, how’s this for real dancing?” 
Her hair began uncoiling, and then all at 
once tumbled headlong down her back. She 
gave an hilarious scream of dismay and ran 
out of the room. 

A little while after that there was an in- 
termission, and Sharlee met Gerry on his way 
out through the lobby for a breath of air. 

“Gerry, I haven’t seen you all day.” 

He murmured something about being called 
back. : 
“There’s loads of time,” she said. “You 
won’t have to play again for another half 

hour.” 

He lit a cigarette with a trembling hand, 
but she could see that he wasn’t even think- 
ing of her; he was all keyed up to the in- 
trigue set for him, looking over her shoulder 
toward the elevators all the time. 

“What?” he said absently. 

“Gerry Jones,” she lamented in a peculiar 
sing-song, ‘‘you’re the talk of the season, 
you two. I’ve stood all I can. You’re the 
laughing-stock of this place—” 

“What are you doing—trying to start a 


qq, PUTTING, THE 


wing is still there to cover an opponent, so 
the defense, at the most, has a two-man com- 
bination to handle. Yale thus tends to take 
a chance on the defense in an effort to 
strengthen her offense. 

Dartmouth, under “Brainie’ Bowers, has 
developed a system all her own. She sends 
only two men up the ice, using a three-man 
defense almost exclusively, and when the of- 
fensive thrust is over, the two who have 
made it do not check back but return imme- 
diately to their own goal to form a five-man 
defense. 

Princeton, under Canadian coaches, has up 
to the past two years used a variety of sys- 
tems, the predominating one being the typical 
Canadian five-man defense. Under “Pudge” 
Neidlinger, however, the Tigers have been as 


scene with me here?” he demanded angrily. 
“You couldn’t pick a better spot, could your” 

“Im not trying to start any scene,” she 
repeated in a trance-like calm. “I’ve got my 
ticket to go back to New York.” 

He woke up to what she was saying then. 

“That night we met,” she went on very 
earnestly, “must have been a mistake. I’ve 
thought it over.” And going over to the 
perfume case she switched off all the lights. 

At this point Mrs. Werner, her hair freshly 
done up, stepped out of one of the elevators, 
a black velvet cape gathered jealously about 
her. Her eyes were particularly Venetian this 
evening. 

Poor Gerry Jones, trying to unravel his 
destiny in a few broken whispers. “You 
make me feel like two cents, sweetheart—” 

“Say it with your music,” said Sharlee. 
“Youre so weak you’re not worth saving.” 
And she walked off. 

Zoe Werner’s candle-like fingers closed on 
Gerry’s arm. “What’s all the shooting for?” 

“Sharlee just told me she’s going back to 
New York.” 

“Oh, you silly children. 
children.” 

“Dear lady,” he told her, “we are children. 
Why did you ever meddle with us?” 

She regarded him gloomily.. “The good 
die young,” she said with a touch of sarcasm. 

Gerry went back to his music. People 
wanted to dance; they wanted gay music to 
shut out the sound the sea was making. 
Gerry stood up in his place and trembled 
spasmodically, shifting his weight first to one 
leg, then to the other, and swung the baton 
dreamily before his chest. Before him swam 
the image of a beautiful woman in beautiful 
clothes. A vain, selfish woman, the sort of 
woman Zoe Werner was. 

And at first he thought she was more beau- 
tiful than an artery of mauve lightning in an 
angry sky. Every day for days and days of 
her life she had rubbed creams of almond 
blossom and of orange blossom, essences of 
honey and heliotrope dew gently, ever so 
gently, into her skin. Every day for days 
and days of her life she had bathed her 
shoulders in steam and jasmine, pressed a 
sponge choked with ice cold water to her 
heart, touched a glass rod with a drop of 
liquid violets and French chemistry to her 
lashes and the lobes of her ears. She had 
protected herself against draughts, with spun 
silk and with lace of Ireland and of Flanders. 
She had protected herself against cold with 
the skins of leopards and of seals, with shawls 
of Persia and Seville. She had protected 
herself from darkness with electricity in rose 
and pearl and amber globes, and when the 
globes burst it was seen that there was no 
light to be had from them, only an illusion. 

And all at once he looked closer and saw 
that there was no face there at all, only 
grinning, decaying teeth and eyeless sockets 
and the worm eaten bridge of a nose. It was 
a death’s head. The mouth was painted and 
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successful with their hockey teams as they 
were before his time. 

The coming season should be a very inter- 
esting one. Princeton, in spite of the loss of 
the two Jones boys, should be stronger than 
last year. Dartmouth, without Rogers and 
Bott and with a weak freshman team coming 
up, should not be as strong as last year. How- 
ever, with a new covered rink under construc- 
tion, the boys from Hanover will have more 
ice and more inspiration. Harvard has lost 
its Bigelow twins, and also a fine player in 
Tudor and an excellent gcalie in Jackson. If 
as is reported Giddens will also be unable to 
play because of scholastic difficulties, the 
Harvard outlook would appear to be dark. 
However, in Putnam, Garrison, Lakin, Stan- 
ley, Batchelder, Everett and Holbrook, to- 


the cheeks, and the ears were colored shell 
pink. She even had a gardenia in her hair. 
And with it all she was a ghastly looking 
thing. The gay music wavered, then broke, 
and the bottom fell out of it’ The dancing 
outlasted it only a matter of a second or two. 
People came to a halt and looked at one 
another uncertainly, not knowing what to 
make of it. 

“Water!” said a voice at the far end of 
the room. ‘He’s fainted. Take him outside.” 

Sharlee was upstairs, getting ready to go 
away. She took time off from her packing 
to bury her head in the pillows and sob. 
Then there were voices outside and some one 
knocked on the door. 

“Ves?” said Sharlee, jumping up and dab- 
bing at her eyes. 

The door opened without waiting for her, 
and she saw a corridor full of people, all 
staring at her. They brought Gerry in, very 
pale, with his eyes closed, and put him down 
on the bed. 

“My honeyboy!” Sharlee gave an agonized 
little whimper, and all thought of New York 
vanished completely as she bent over him 
and kissed him. She got everyone out of the 
room and closed the door on them, but her 
back was no sooner turned than the door 
opened again and a voice said: ‘Mayn’t I 
help? I’ve brought my spirits of ammonia 
in case—” 

The Venetian-eyed Zoe Werner had insin- 
uated herself into the room. 

“Tf I thought I could trust you to take 
the right care of him,” said Sharlee bitterly, 
“I wouldn’t spend another night in this 
hotel.” 

“He’s overworked,” Zoe murmured, not no- 
ticing; “the hours here are too long.” 

Sharlee snatched up her valise and took 
long, hysterical strides to the door. “Stay 
here if you want,” she said, half strangled 
with sobs, “I’m going to New York.” 

“You needn’t go,” said Zoe gently, “I’m 
leaving in the early morning for Jackson- 
ville.” She passed her, and on the way out 
said softly, “Tell him goodbye for me.” 


THE sea was blue as only the Florida seas 

can be; acetylene blue. It reminded 
Gerry of the eyes of Angel Face, his mother. 
A dripping mermaid came splashing out of 
the surf to greet him. 

“I saw you leave the hotel,” said Sharlee, 
“and I was afraid you might want to try 
the water. I don’t think it would be good 
for you just yet.” 

They sat down on a little hillock of sand, 
and their arms went around each other. 

“We will go away from Florida,” said 
Gerry. 

“We can’t,” said Sharlee, grinning up at the 


sky. “I wired Angel Face and she’s on the 
way down. She says she wants to dance to 
your music. Go in and dress, and PII sit out 


here listening, and when you play PI know 
it’s all for me.” 


ICE {from page 55} 


gether with the exceptionally strong frosh 
team of last year, Harvard will be as for- 
midable as ever. Yale has the material to 
place a powerful aggregation on the ice, hav- 
ing lost but two men and having a formidable 
yearling sextet coming up. Farrel at goal, 
with Palmer, Luce, Nelson, Wilson and Mc- 
Lennan, should provide a fine nucleus. 

The East and West have had little oppor- 
tunity to compare notes in hockey in the past. 
Last year Princeton defeated Michigan seven 
to four. This magazine in a previous issue 
spoke highly of Minnesota, Marquette and 
Wisconsin. During the coming season Yale 
will meet Michigan at Lake Placid. The 
Army, Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth and Clark- 
son Tech will afford a chance to compare the 
East and the West in hockey. Intersectional 
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“IT wouldn't be without one” 


Tue Sroux — double 
breasted, sheep collar, four 
pockets, adjustable (wind- 
proof) cuffs—sheepskin or 
blanket lining, outside of 
moleskin or leather. 


Tue SENECA—warm wool 
sports cloth lining, pliable 
wear-resisting horsehide, 
four mansized pockets, 
leather collar. 


A Wow! 


Says OTTO 


POMMERENING 
ALL-AMERICAN tackle; 


“starred in every minute of 
every Michigan game.” 


Tae Monawk—suede— 

golf and all around sport 

garment, either leather or 

knit collar and cuffs, 

leather lapels, and knit 
waist band. 


Tue PawNneEE—soft, 
pliable horsehide, sheep- 
skin lined, beaverized 
sheep collar, warm suede 
cloth sleeve lining, four 
roomy pockets. 


..a Leather Coat for Christmas 


Picture it—this swagger trench coat as a Christmas 
gift! What would go bigger—short of a snappy 
sport roadster or a new high-powered ‘plane? 

This—or any other of the knockout coats de- 
signed and tailored by Albert Richard! For you 
know Albert Richard makes everything in leather 
and sheep-lined outerwear, from tricky jackets 
for the youngsters to big, rugged moleskins for 
outdoor workers. 90 styles, $7.50 to $60. 

“The red-blooded coat for men of life and ac- 
tion,” Ken Strong, All-American half, calls the 
Albert Richard. You'll get the same kick out of 


yours as he does—or Cagle, Harpster, Holmer 


SEER 
ALBERTA 


Da 


(RICHARD = 


GLOVE BILT OUTERWEAR 


and other famous stars. For Albert Richard coats 
are made to look and feel “‘like a million dollars” 
—and to stand the gaff—yet priced to be easy on 
the pocketbook ..... To choose a gift, then, for 
yourself — or for another — look over the show- 
ing of Albert Richard garments at your favorite 
store. If you don’t find them, write us. 


Robert C.(Bob) Zuppke 


famous coach of the “Fighting 
Illini,” Big Ten Champions, has 
written a book: 

“Ten Things a Boy Should Know 
How to Do.” There’s inspiration in 
every line, and facts you want to 
know, as told by “Zup” himself. 
Albert Richard will be glad to send 
you a cepy Free! Mail the cou- 
pon today. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


627 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send Free “Ten Things a Boy Should 
Know How to Do,” by Bob Zuppke. 
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THE ALL-AME 


Alfred M. “Freddy” Dion 
Clarkson Tech, right defense 
“JOHNSONS are the best skates 


Ihave ever used. The shoes give 
my feet perfect support and always 
keep my ankles firm and steady. I 


haxe guck con idienecin SOHN The vote is unanimous! Without an exception the six mem- 
SONS that I never need give them à f 

a thought during a game.””—Alfred bers of the All-American Hockey Team pick JOHNSONS 
M. Dion. 


as the All-American Skates. 

No wonder. For JOHNSONS are truly “wings of steel.” 
They have made the game of hockey what it is today... 
os “lightning on ice.” 

Years ago...in a little basement workshop in Chicago 

. .. NESTOR JOHNSON perfected the first pair of tubu- 

lar steel skates ever made in the United States or Canada. 

Almost overnight an age-old sport was revolutionized. 

The old flat steel or solid skates were discarded and re- 

placed by JOHNSONS. Hockey and speed skating took 

on lightning-like speed. Ordinary ice skating rose to new 
heights of popularity. 

Q Now JOHNSONS are the standard of skate compari- 


“Molly” Bott 


Dartmouth, goalie 


“JOHNSONS certainly are 
topnotchers. They fit so per- 
fectly and have such wonder- 
ful balance that they actually 
feel like part of your feet. I'd be 
lost without my JOHNSONS.” 
—Molly Bott. 


that the runners are made of the finest 
Vanadium steel by the way they take 
hold of the ice. And I have found that 
they stay sharp longer than other 
skates. JOHNSONS never faila 
hockey player.” —John G. Jones. 


John G. Jones 
Princeton, left defense 
“My JOHNSONS are my best friends. 
‘Wings of Steel’ certainly describes 
them accurately. You can easily tell 


A Message to Girls 


Whether you go in for speed skating or ordi- 
nary pleasure skating, you will find a pair of 
JOHNSONS that will meet your needs per- 
fectly,. . . at a price you wish to pay. And 


the Collegiate 


Hard toe hockey outfit for men and boys. Nestor Johnson assures you of distinctive 

Brown leather shoes with smoked style, beauty and comfort. 

trimmings. y r Remember . . . genuine JOHNSONS make 

Aluminum finish, with shoes, $10.00 skating safe and easy... make you sure-footed 
i per pair : and graceful . . . give you a feeling of perfect 

Nickel plated, with shoes, $11.00 per pair confidence that results in real skating pleasure. 


The skates that revolution- 
ized the sport. They are 
the easiest to skate on. 


JOHN 


There is only one JOHNSON skate...for the original 
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American Skate 
JOHNSON 


Bobby Giddens 


Harvard, right wing 


son ... everywhere. Just examine a pair and you will There is a ruling at Harvard which prohibits 
= ” s undergraduates from publicly endorsing a prod- 
quickly see why. The finest High Carbon Vanadium Tool uct. However, it is known that Bobby Giddens 
PPN “ regards JOHNSONS as the real All-American 

Steel Runners, Diamond Tested to prove hardness... skates. 


the mirror-like surface and keen edge... the perfect 
bc!ance of the whole skate .. . the snug, trim shoes, care- 
fully designed to support the foot and |keep the ankle 
firm ... all these things combine to make JOHNSONS 
the finest skates obtainable. 


No matter where you are... on the outdoor pond or 
the indoor rink ... slip on a pair of JOHNSONS and 
you'll experience more skating pleasure than ever before. 
They make you feel confident, sure-footed, “Wing-footed.” 
Write for catalog giving the complete line of JOHNSONS. 


NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. CO. 


1922 North Springfield Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Donnie McFadyen 
Marquette, center 


“My game has improved greatly since I 
started to use JOHNSONS. Goals come 
easier, skating is faster, and I feel more at 
home on the ice. There is something 
about the runners... a lifelike feeling 
... that cannot be found in any other 
skate.” —D,. M. McFadyen. 


W. H. “Ding’” Palmer 
Yale, left wing 


Yale, too, prohibits endorsement of products. 
But it goes without saying that Ding Palmer 
knows that no other skates can take the place 


of JOHNSONS on the hockey rink. 


Nestor Johnson Flyers 
Made in Hockey and Racer styles. 


Ls 


The finest skates for the money. - OOO O 
For men and women, boys and girls. Nestor Johnson North Star 
Aluminum finish, with shoes, Made in Hockey and Racer styles. For 


those who want the best. 


ST ote gia Aluminum finish, with shoes, $10.00 
Nickel plated, with shoes, $8.50 es 


per pair Nickel plated, with shoes, $12.00 per pair 


SON 


and genuine, ask for and insist upon NESTOR JOHNSON 


JOHNSONS are made in Hockey and 
Racer styles for men and women, boys 
and girls. Hockeys for general skating; 
Racers for speed skating. Priced from 
$7.00 to $25.00 per pair. 
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hockey games are an indication of the grow- 
ing interest in intercollegiate hockey. 

Hockey enthusiasts have no doubt noted 
with interest the change in the professional 
rules for the coming year. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Intercollegiate Hockey Association, 
the feasibility of a change in the amateur 
game was discussed and the suggestion was 
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dents glad to have a few classes knocked off. 
Finally the lines are formed, the Queen’s at- 
tendants march into position and the Queen 
herself appears. With the secret of her iden- 
tity disclosed, the ceremony then loses a bit 
of its pep. 

The Tradition isn’t ended, however. The 
seniors must plant a bit of ivy. They 
solemnly inter it on the north front of the 
Administration Building and I guess it 
promptly dies, for the planting of the ivy has 
been going on for years, and the bricks, most 
of them, are still redly nude. Then one of 
the seniors delivers an Ivy Day oration, and 
another reads a class poem. Nobody pays 
any attention to these. There are, however, 
two more functions. 

One is the masking of the new members 
of the Mortar Boards. These thirteen girls, 
taken from the junior class, are to be the 
honorary Mortar Board members when they 
are seniors. After they are masked, the thir- 
teen Innocents stride to the front and after 
mysterious evolutions among the crowd of 
spectators, each slaps a trembling junior on 
the back and brings him into the glare of 
publicity, to be one of the senior Innocents 
the next year. 

What marvels of inter-fraternity politics 
are performed in the selection of these hon- 
orary societies no one knows and hardly 
anyone cares. That is the end of Tradition 
at Nebraska, and it speaks well for the 
civilization of the students, that they are so 
little moved by the mumbo jumbo of it all. 

The Innocents and the Mortar Boards are 
all that are left of the honorary. societies. 
There used to be parallel organizations 
among the underclassmen. There were Vik- 
ings and the Iron Sphinx among the men, and 
the Mystic Fish and Silver Serpents among 
the women, and what-not others, but they 
were knocked out a year or so ago by the 
student council, and nobody gave a damn. 
Even the venerable T. N. E. of sacred 
memory is only that now. Time was when 
its sinister finger reached into the football 
team, the Panhellenic council, the student 
editorial boards, and ruled. Its beer busts 
were historic. 

Don’t forget that the University of Ne- 
braska is young, just as the state is young. 
The university charter is dated February 15, 
1869. The university began in a little square 
in Lincoln, then a raw and ungainly stripling 
of a village. Red brick was hauled from 
some port on the old Big Muddy Mizzou 
river, and old University Hall was plastered 
together. U. Hall it became, and U. Hall it 
remained through the years, the one spot 
everyone loved and remembered. Often it 
began to fall apart, and beams, girders, new 
foundations, sticks, stones, supports, timbers, 
props, binders were added from time to time 
to keep the old wreck together. 

It was loved as a venerable grandame is 
loved. Other buildings grew up around it, 
but they never got the hold upon a girl or 
boy that old U. Hall got. Its dim halls, its 
high ceilinged classrooms, its branch post 
office, its basement offices for the Daily Ne- 
braskan—all were part of the daily life and 
environment of every student. We cannot 
forget old U. Hall even though, for safety’s 
sake, the olden structure had to be razed to 
its foundation stones a year or so ago and 
only a few rooms in the old basement remain 
in use, and these not for classes. But there 
it stands, a monument to the pioneer. 


voted down. The change suggested was that 
forward passing be allowed in the center zone, 
the purpose being to open up the game and 
encourage the offense. It is submitted that 
the professional game, as it was played last 
year, gave the opportunity for more passing 
and more team-play than the college game 
with its rigid checking back and man to man 
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Around it now is growing a dignified and 
beautiful campus. 

Early legislatures, with considerable gall, 
divided the university into three parts. Out 
of that Cesarian operation came the city 
campus in Lincoln, hard by the retail stores 
that fatten off the student trade. Out of it 
also came the cow college on the edge of 
Lincoln, where farming in all its higher 
branches is taught. Out of it finally came the 
medical college at Omaha, sixty miles away in 
Nebraska’s biggest city, sprawling on the 
muddy banks of the yellow Missouri river. 

The partition of the university into these 
divided and separated campuses has resulted 
in a row at nearly every session of the legis- 
lature. The university has no endowment. 
Like most state institutions it gets its biennial 
bread by wheedling the legislators out of the 
necessary jack, in the form of mill levies. 
Consequently when times have been hard in 
Nebraska, as on the occasions of the grass- 
hopper plagues or the Populist plagues or 
the plague of World War deflation, the legis- 
lators have been tight on the purse-strings 
and the university has known lean and mel- 
ancholy days. In richer periods, it enjoys 
spurts of generosity that are enabling it to 
build a noble and beautiful campus above the 
slovenly neighborhood of some of Lincoln’s 
not-so-good houses. 

The realtors have profited as the regents 
have bought land to add to the original 
square. Building on a majestic plan a 
campus of far-reaching malls and quad- 
rangles, the university, in time, will be mag- 
nificent. It is true that the new buildings, 
as the first one, are of nondescript red brick 
and of an architecture that can hardly be 
distinguished by any other name than that of 
present-day American. There is something 
awe inspiring in their hugeness, however. 
Even though the stadium dominates all, the 
newer halls of learning, intended for a stu- 
dent. body that in the course of a twelve- 
month will total ten thousand, are majestic. 

The buildings, like the football men, sug- 
gest the power of this state. The stadium of 
concrete will become a bowl in time, but its 
northern, and southern ends are not yet 
erected. A towering concrete mass, neverthe- 
less it is beautiful and graceful. The Field 
House nearby is an immense auditorium 
seating ten thousand persons with ease, and 
accommodating at one time half a dozen 
basketball games. 

Morrill Hall, the state museum, is a dig- 
nified building immortalizing in its name the 
one Nebraska man of wealth who has inter- 
ested himself financially in the university. 
Charles H. Morrill was a builder who dis- 
covered that there were priceless fossil de- 
posits in Nebraska that were being carted 
away by scientific men from universities that 
had cash accounts in the banks. Mr. Morrill 
made it possible for the university to keep 
its white fossil elephants at home. Notable 
archzological delvings in the soil of Nebraska 
in the course of thirty years have yielded 
finds of rich significance in the study of pre- 
historic America, and now most of those 
finds are housed in Morrill Hall. 

Bordering the extended city campus on 
the east are the fraternity and sorority 
houses. They are almost uniformly dignified, 
elegant and in good taste. A great deal of 
money has been poured into them. Nebraska 
has no dormitories, and the social groups 
therefore have been compelled to perform the 


covering. The college game must develop and 
improve just as football has developed and 
improved. The present college rules make it 
possible for a mediocre defensive team to 
stave off a superior offensive team. Whether 
the time is ripe for change is a question, but 
that the change will come seems very probable. 


necessary function of providing more or less 
loosely supervised boarding and rooming 
houses. 

The Phi Kappa Psis just before the war 
contracted for their new house, making it 
of simple Colonial design. They got it at 
pre-war prices, but others who followed 
were not so lucky. Not a few of both the 
men’s and women’s groups have gone up to 
seventy-five thousand dollars for their homes. 
Sigma Phi Epsilon chose an Elizabethan de- 
sign; Sigma Nu has a house of the Florentine 
Renaissance architecture; Delta Tau Delta 
has an American adaptation of Greek archi- 
tecture, and they are all good. Alpha Phi has 
a Georgian house; Kappa Alpha Theta, a 
modified Colonial. 

The exteriors are good and the interiors 
are lavish. Not a few of the fathers and 
mothers are beginning to shake their heads, 
fearing that Son and Daughter are spending 
their four college years amid a pomp and 
luxury that they can never expect after school 
days, but the students themselves, obviously 
enjoying the good fortune of rich dads and 
indulgent alumni brethren, do not seem to be 
spoiled by Cecil B. DeMille bathrooms. 

In fact, there is scant snobbery at Ne- 
braska. There are so many fraternities and 
sororities that anyone who wants to become 
a member is sure to have the chance to wear 
a pin with a few Greek letters upon it. If 
he isn’t too snooty or particular, he will 
grab a quick offer and forget his hopes of 
joining a group with pretensions to exclu- 
siveness. There is little of the latter, any- 
way. Many of those who don’t join, do so 
from choice. Some, of course, have to watch 
the pennies, and stay out for reasons of 
economy. 

There is, however, a saddening thing in 
visiting the fraternities. The observer who is 
wise will take note of what is not in these 
luxurious houses rather than what is in them. 
He will find a phonograph and a piano—all 
the instruments of jazz torture, of course. 
He will see groups playing bridge from 
morning to night. He won’t find any books. 
If a room is designated as the “library,” it 
quickly becomes a place to store the athletic 
trophies, or else a cozy nook for some very 
heavy dating. We'll just have to make the 
best of the fact that there isn’t much cerebral 
curiosity at Nebraska that prods one into 
opening Proust, or Gibbon, or James, or even 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, unless some prof 
whips one into it. A 

Journeying a couple of miles east by north 
from fraternity row will bring one to “the 
farm.” The partition of the campus has been 
of great benefit to the ag college. Nebraska 
is a farm state. Its wheat and corn and 
cows and pigs are paramount. It is not sur- 
prising then that its legislators appropriate 
first, as a rule, for the agricultural deans and 
dons and apportion what is left for the idiots 
who crave degrees in the arts and sciences. 

Right now it happens that the head of the 
university, the sage E. A. Burnett, stepped 
from the deanship of the agricultural college 
into the shoes and chair of the chancellor, 
both made vacant by the retirement of the 
beloved Samuel Avery. The beautiful thing 
about Chancellor Burnett is that he has 
brought to the leadership of the university 
much of the direct facing of facts, the reso- 
lute hewing at a chore until it is done that 
characterizes the successful farmer, and the 
result so far has been wholly good. He has 
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resolutely attacked the problem of getting de- 
cent salaries for his professors. He has sought 
to quicken dying professorial timber and to 
inspire the students. 

The farm campus today is more beautiful 
than that in the city. In the start it had 
the advantage of space to work with. Its 
buildings, too, were built of a cream brick 
that lends itself more gently to the back- 
ground than the red of the downtown halls. 
The cow college has had a tremendous part 
to play in shaping farm practice in the state, 
and none scoff at it. 

The cow college has a farm of one hundred 
and eighty acres. It has ten departments. 
It tells when and why to raise and feed 
yellow corn or white corn, and all kindred 
soil mysteries. It operates substations 
that have developed new strains of wheat 
and corn, proved dairying is a way 
to make money and nourished the famous 
Beauty Girl. She is the milk factory cow 
that produces more pounds of butterfat a 
year than the ‘excess poundage of the entire 
co-ed body. 

Beauty Girl’s records are a positive asset 
when Chancellor Burnett tells a doubting 
state that it must pay its professors at least 
enough to live upon. For the legislature has 
been niggardly with the good profs. Ne- 
braska is accustomed to develop good men 
and then have them succumb to the lure 
of gold offered by rich institutions like Har- 
vard and Chicago and Northwestern. No 
sooner, it seems, does Nebraska bring a pro- 
fessor along so that the collegiate world be- 
gins to notice him than he is snatched away 
and ensconced in some chair in another 
institution. 

In so brief a period as the last four years, 
the university lost seventeen full professors 
and nine associate professors, thirteen as- 
sistants and eighty-five instructors. That’s 
a dreadful mortality rate, but this is the 
commercial age and even a professor must 
drive a Buick and his wife must wear pearls 
before the cow college swine. The exodus 
took some good men. 

The result hasn’t been wholly fatal. It 
has been a boon to the fledglings on the 
faculty, for it has opened to them extraor- 
dinary opportunities. When they hatch an 
idea, they spring it, and it receives instant 
and respectful attention. They tend to move 
forward much more rapidly than they might 
in many other institutions, and there is a free 
spirit among the faculty members that is 
a bit inspiring. And of faculty politics and 
handshaking, which exist at Nebraska as 
much as but probably no more than any other 
place, it isn’t necessary to speak here. 

The state university fairly represents a 
cross section of Nebraska life, with the ele- 
ment of snobbery largely absent. The sons 
and daughters of the newly rich, or of those 
who have inherited some of the millions that 
the founding fathers wrested from the soil, 
go East. These gilded youths quest for the 
polish they believe can only be acquired 
at Harvard and Vassar and Princeton and 
Yale. No one weeps at their going. The 
residue is a precipitation of that youth which 
is willing to undertake the leadership of 
Nebraska. 

When it reaches Lincoln, that youth is 
often callow. Many of the boys are rough 
diamonds whose edges must be worn off by 
the barrel staves of the fraternity upper- 
classmen. When they are not guarded, they 
may slip pea-laden cutlery into their mouths. 
There are sororities which must labor long 
and earnestly until the girls that come from 
ranch or farm or small town know what 
to wear and how to wear it—and how little. 
These rudiments of civilization are sopped up 
amazingly fast. The result is a sophomore 
or junior who conducts himself with the 
conservative finesse of an Oxonian, or a girl 
who, from her slim patrician legs to her 
gloriously fresh and charming face is not a 
shade removed from the pretty maiden who 
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In the service of all the people 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THE Bell System is owned 
by 450,000 stockholders and 
operated by more than 
400,000 workers for the service of 
the people of the nation. 

It is a democratic instrument 
of a democracy. Big and little, 
rich and poor, can project their 
personalities over the wide net- 
work of its wires. For friendship 
or business, pleasure or profit, the 
telephone is indispensable to our 
modern civilization. 

This year the Bell System is 
erecting new telephone buildings 
in more than 200 cities. It is 


inhabits the Yale bowl on a football Sat- 
urday. 

There is money in Nebraska, bushels of it, 
barrels of it. There is also a knowledge 
that money comes hard and goes easy. The 
result is that the collegians at Lincoln are 
not spenders—not even those whose dads 
are working their way through for them. 
The students have the cash to hurl into the 
fleshpots, but they disdain such folly. There 
are many and many of those noble souls 
who wash dishes and wait table for the sake 
of a degree, and everyone likes them all the 
better for it. If they are football men, they 
will be given the easier job of handing out 
towels at the Y. M. C. A. gym. 

I would not have you think the students 
find life dull. The very dreariness of farm 


putting in thousands of 
miles of cable, thousands 
of sections of switchboard 
and hundreds of thousands of 
new telephones. Its expenditure 
for plant and improvements in 
service in 1929 will be more than 
550 millions of dollars—half again 
as much as it cost to build the 
Panama Canal. 

This program is part of the tele- 
phone ideal that anyone, anywhere, 
shall be able to talk quickly and at 
reasonable cost with anyone, any- 
where else. There is no standing 
still in the Bell System. 


and small town life gives them a zest for 
fun. Occasionally it becomes childish, and 
has to be checked. That happened, for in- 
stance, to University Night.. The stunt was 
annually put on to get funds for the Y. M. 
C. A. Bright students or groups submitted 
sketches for a kind of amateur night vaude- 
ville program. 

Forgetting the sacred destination of the 
funds they were raising, I am sorry te say, 
some of the students became distressingly ir- 
reverent in their skits. They gave imitations 
of drinking scenes that were just a bit too 
realistic. Their slaps at the faculty were 
really more than fun alone could condone. 
They hinted that there was more petting and 
such diversions than studious co-eds should 
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sanction. University Night was washed out 
by faculty ukase. 

The same fate every now and then hap- 
pens to the Awgwan, the college funny maga- 
zine. Awgwan is a child of Sigma Delta Chi, 
the journalism fraternity, and for years was 
its sole reason for existence. 

The Daily Nebraskan, the student’s daily 
newspaper, runs to the other extreme of tak- 
ing itself too seriously. It is a workshop 
for the larval journalists, those who are 
studying newswriting and editing in the 
hope of becoming Greeleys and Danas. Their 
work is so earnest sometimes that it is dis- 
maying. The paper, because of its close 
connection with the journalism college and 
because its editors are likely to be teacher’s 
pets, shows little courage or initiative, little 
tendency to speak out in meeting. Too often 
it pursues a faculty vendetta. It isn’t like 
a student paper at all, because it has none 
of that courageous impiety which charac- 
terizes questing young minds. The sheet is 
somewhat contemptuously nicknamed the 
“Rag.” An effort was made a year or two 
ago to set up a free and liberal college 
paper, but it died for lack of cash sustenance. 

But now we come to the publication pride 
and joy of the university and the state— 
The Prairie Schooner. Here is something 
to brag about. It is a literary quarterly, and 
the surprising thing about it is that it is 


literary. The Prairie Schooner was estab- 
lished a couple of years ago with a prayer 
and three hundred dollars that the regents, 
in an incautious moment, had granted. The 
magazine at once invited Nebraska writers to 
get busy and try their hands with pen or 
typewriter. -The results have been amazing. 

Scads of students and scores of persons in 
the length and breadth of the state began 
to write. They wrote short stories, essays, 
poems, special articles. They began to ship 
them into The Prairie Schooner. The aston- 
ishing thing turned out to be that much of 
it all was good. For advertising purposes, 
the magazine had the great good luck to be 
rated a hundred per cent on its short stories 
in the last annual compilation by Edward 
J. O’Brien. Not many Nebraskans knew 
who O’Brien was, but when he starred and 
double starred and triple starred every one 
of the stories that had appeared in The 
Prairie Schooner, they decided to look him 
up, and they found he wasn’t such a bad 
fellow, after all. 

Everyone knows the perils of publishing, 
and it is far too early to predict the fate 
of The Prairie Schooner, but it is a hunch 
now that it is a publication to be heard 
from, and some day it is going to be rich 
enough to pay its contributors. One of the 
younger faculty men, Professor L. C. Wim- 
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berly of the English Department, heads its 
editorial board. 

It has had the blessing of Willa Cather, 
who is the pride of the Cornhusker literati. 
It was when she was a student at the uni- 
versity that she began to write, and she has 
recorded the struggles of her state in im- 
perishable print. The university boasts, too, 
of Harvey Newbranch, who edits the Omaha 
World-Herald and who is counted in his 
state, at least, as the most gifted editorial 
writer in the land. Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
blossomed under the benign Nebraska influ- 
ence. Fred Ballard, who has done at least 
one Broadway dramatic success and is ex- 
pected to do better, is a Nebraskan. 

Howard Greer, who composes the most ex- 
citing dresses that Hollywood’s movie queens 
can buy, learned to design in the botany 
lab of the beloved old Dean Bessey. Charlie 
Gates Dawes, who used to swear and who 
used to be a brigadier general and who used 
to be a vice president of the United States, 
has had some connection with Nebraska. 
But every university has its roster of famous 
sons, and there is no need here to go further 
along that trail. 

Locking at the University of Nebraska in 
its larger aspects and with reference to its 
influence upon the life of its state, one is 
bound to say that it has done well. It has 
prepared the sons of farmers for a higher 
culture while keeping them happy in delving 
in the soil. That is achievement. 

It is the university influence that is con- 
stantly bringing about such surprising things 
as the new Nebraska state capitol. Here is a 
prairie farm state, whose intimate daily busi- 
ness has to do with cows and pigs, whose 
largest city has only a few more than two 
hundred thousand people, whose small towns 
are, most of them, whistling stations for 
transcontinental railroads. Yet this same 
state is building a capitol building that is 
one of the seven wonders of the architectural 
world. By that same soil and these same 
people, one of the best of New York’s archi- 
tects was inspired to design almost the only 
new thing that has been done in American 
architecture, aside from the skyscraper and 
the awful California bungalow. Bertram 
Goodhue is dead, but there is rising in Lin- 
coln a short distance away from the univer- 
sity his capitol building of such nobility of 
conception, such loftiness of design, such ex- 
quisiteness of mural painting and sculpture 
and fresco and bas-relief, that scholars from 
all over the world are coming to gaze and 
to marvel. 

I call that a university achievement be- 
cause it marks the conception of life as 
taught by the university. When the capitol 
was yet little more than a blue print, uni- 
versity men and women went about the state 
lecturing on its art and cultural significance. 
They put it over and it now stands, a ma- 
jestic monument to democracy today, even 
though the last brick and stone have not yet 
been laid. 

One rejoices that in a university like Ne- 
braska the dean of the college of business 
administration, who must see to it that his 
students go out equipped to be successful 
Babbitts, is for recreation a writer of stories. 
Dean J. E. Le Rossignol’s pieces about the 
French Canadians are good yarns. 

So at last we come to see that there is 
more at Nebraska University, after all, than 
a football team. It is true that there is no 
one whose future is regarded with more con- 
cern right now than that of Dana Xeno- 
phon Bible, brought from Texas to coach the 
Cornhuskers. It is true that there are few 
men more beloved in the whole state than 
“Indian” Schulte, that famous track and 
football line-coach, who loved Nebraska so 
much he made Nebraska love him despite an 
unsuccessful football season. 

It is true that the state program of gravel- 
ing roads has had to be mapped out to ac- 
commodate the alumni whose cars turn 
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toward the stadium on October and Novem- 
ber week-ends. It is true that the hearts 
of Nebraska girls beat never so quickly as 
when a wearer of the Scarlet and Cream 
crosses her path. 

But it is also true that Nebraska University 
bespeaks its state, reflecting the tolerance, the 
neighborliness, the helpfulness of the true 
West. Its ag college is all bent toward help- 
ing the farmer to live better. Its fine arts 
faculty spreads the gospel of culture among 
all the women’s clubs in the commonwealth. 

Its medical college invites the impoverished 
sick from every one of the ninety-odd coun- 
ties in the state to come for free treatment. 
The medicos with their trim little mustaches 
and their bedside manners were shunted off 
to Omaha because of the larger opportunity 
to grab pulses and wield surgical instruments 
in the Big Town, with the big hospitals and 
with the big guns in the practice of medicine 
standing by to guide their immature fingers. 

It was better for the co-eds, too, to ship 
away the advanced medical students who 
used to think a thumb joint or an ear 
snipped from the cadaver of some celebrated 
criminal, who had recently sat down in the 
electric chair at the penitentiary, was a good 
lucky piece to carry around in one’s pocket. 


The medical students, however, are 
severely limited in numbers, and they must 
make a stiff grade to stay in school, so it is 
well that they are off the Lincoln campus 
with its fair distractions. The faculty, too, 
is a learned group of scientists whose fame 
reaches far, and when they brand a young 
man as an M. D. and turn him loose upon 
the citizenry, life insurance profits hereabout 
take on another growth. 

The alumni of Nebraska, on whatever 
campus they have studied, love the alma 
mater’s brick buildings, and their sons and 
daughters as a matter of course go to the 
school where Dad and Maw did. 

Nebraska’s student body is, finally, one to 
grow lyric over. If the Cornhusker boys are 
giants, as evidenced by the team, the Corn- 
huskerettes rate both a high Binet-Simon 
test and the Atlantic City beauty contest. 
The school gets you, somehow, with a catch 
in the throat. 

The handclasps are strong. The crudities 
are the crudities of the prairie and the stal- 
wart pioneer. The culture is, as near as we 
can make it, the culture of Pericles. The 
cornerstone is the inscription on the uni- 
versity seal: “Literis dedicata et omnibus 
artibus.” 


qv THE MOVIE FINGER WRITES {from page so} 


Rio Rita is a musical spectacle with all its 
drawbacks. All that I said about The Desert 
Song (feverish thumbing of back numbers of 
College Humor) applies to Rio Rita. The 
comedy isn’t quite as bad, but it is nowise 
good. At one time, after a bout of face- 
slapping, Robert Woolsey and Bert Wheeler 
fall off the ship’s rail into the water, accom- 
panied by Dorothy Lee and Helen Kaiser. 
Hi-hum, everybody! 

Before this exquisite bit of farcing, Bebe 
Daniels and John Boles have sung, and right 
prettily in the duet passages, their way into 
each other’s hearts, only to let a slight mis- 
understanding over Bebe’s brother, being the 
bandit Kinkajou, tear them apart. George 
Ravenant as a renegade Russian general (why 
he has to be a Russian, I don’t know) has 
sneered and menaced and falsified in the best 
manner of a musical comedy villain, and 
everything is pretty much as it was up at 
the old Ziegfeld Theater, except that nothing 
is done with Ada May Week’s ukulele, thank 
God! 

The second half of Rio Rita is in techni- 
color and fills the eye like an open window 
on the Erie. (“An open window on the 
Erie? You're crazy.” Ed.) Bebe is a 
hotsy in her costumes, but her real ability is 
far beyond the necessities or possibilities of 
the opus. A last minute rescue by the Texas 
rangers got such a burst of applause from 
the customers that it looks as if an old time 
Western film would bring on a riot of ex- 
pressive gratitude. There’s a red hot tip to 
the producers. Yeah—and I know just what 
they'll do with it. 

Which—color and singing and dancing and 
comedy and drama—is what they can do 
with Rio Rita, so-far as I care. 


Will Rogers proves himself a grand old 
man‘in They Had to See Paris. I somehow 
can’t believe that Western wives always get 
to Paris and go haywire, but that is the 
tradition of our best writers. So Will’s Mrs. 
Peters loses her native shrewdness completely 
and sets about getting a marquis to marry 
her daughter, and paying other nobles and 
notables to attend her dinners. None of this 
impresses Mr. Rogers in the least. Remain- 
ing strictly Oklahoma, he manages to get 
properly fried with a grand duke, remove the 
menace of the marquis, save his boy from a 
life of sin in the Latin Quarter, and by an 
adroit manipulation of Fifi Dorsay, reunite 
the family and head them back home. Vive 
les Américains! Toujours les chats! 


In all his phases, Rogers is genial and 
knowing and once or twice, as his husband’s 
and parent’s heart is overwrung, unmistakably 
ham. For that, Frank Borzage’s direction 
must be blamed. The Rogers that takes 
leave of Fifi, trudging down the stairs as she 
pleads that “He weel come back ?”, muttering 
with just the right tinge of regret “I’m mar- 


‘ried !” is superb. 


Such, too, is Miss Dorsay’s performance, 
one understands perfectly. And sympatheti- 
cally. 


Harold Lloyd’s first talkie, Welcome Dan- 
ger, is a disappointment. Lloyd is essen- 
tially a pantomimist. His wise-cracking puts 
you in mind of William Haines and his wise- 
cracks are not good at all. The first part 
of Welcome Danger is devoted to a slow 
moving romance between Mr. Lloyd and Bar- 
bara Kent, which is so much marking time. 

It is only when the wild hunt for the 
Dragon in the sub-cellars of Chinatown be- 
gins that the picture takes on proper Lloyd 
proportions. With the assistance of Noah 
Young (who looks surprisingly as if he might 
be related to Polly Moran), Lloyd bangs 
countless Chinamen countless times over the 
head, stepping from one danger into another 
until the police relieve the last of the in- 
extricable situations. A good bit of this 
head-banging went on before in Speedy and 
a good bit of it is repetitious, but at least 
one moment is new (I shan’t spoil it for 
you by telling you what it is) and wildly 
effective. 

Ensuing scenes in the villain’s house are of 
so violent a nature as to be unpleasant. A 
huge Negro, bared to the waist, lashes at 
Lloyd with a whip, and later on Lloyd him- 
self forces the Dragon’s head into a press 
and squeezes his head with sadistic satisfac- 
tion. This may all be good, clean fun, but 
we used to play differently when I was a 
boy, or get a good talking to. 


Sheer personal delight in the cockney ac- 
cent of Harry McNaughton makes Three 
Live Ghosts grand entertainment to my mind. 
Again, brought over from the original play, 
with Beryl Mercer and McNaughton in their 
original rôles, the canning is successful. It is 
a rich, juicy comedy, this story of the three 
men listed as dead on the army records: one, 
a fugitive from justice; the second with a 
step-mother who has spent most of his insur- 
ance; and the third, a shell-shocked mystery 
with a penchant for kleptomania. The theft 
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be an artist Y 


ANY successful artists worked 

in commonplace jobs before they 
found themselves. One internation- 
ally famous cartoonist and art editor 
was clerk and bookkeeper in a general 
store. Another great illustrator was a 
taxidermist. If you like to draw, you 
may have artistic talent—wasted in 
your present work—which with train- 
ing will help you succeed. 

It is now possible for you to train 
yourself for an art career in your spare 
time at home. Through the Federal 
Course you can continue your present 
work while gaining your art educa- 
tion. In this course more than fifty 
famous artists give you the benefit of 
their experience in Illustrating, Car- 
tooning, Lettering, Poster Designing, 
Window Card Illustrating. The 
methods of these highly paid artists as 
explained through the Federal Course 
help you become a professional. 

Art is a vital part of today’s busi- 
ness. Publishers spend millions of 
dollars each year for illustrations. 
Many successful Federal Students are 
earning from $2500 to $6000 a year— 
some even more. 


Test Your Talent—Free 


“A Road to Bigger Things’’—tells how 
you can get professional art training 
at home. Write your name, age, and 
address on the coupon and we will 
send a copy of this book together 
with Vocational Art Test—both with- 
out charge. 
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DON’T BE A WET SMACK yourself! Under his hand- 
some evening coatthe 10-second dancing man now wears 
a sleek knitted rayon undersuit by Coopers. Built for 
ease and action, with seven extra comfort features— 
and a click of style, a snap of color, that is common 
to all Cooper garments. A Cooper dealer always has 


the latest. Coopers, Incorporated, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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of the jewels and the subsequent scene with 
the detective are as hilarious as anything 
that has come out of the movies, back to the 
old days when Charlie Chaplin was consid- 
ered as being in the business. 

Beryl Mercer’s performance is ragged but 
satisfactory in the main, and certainly there 
is not a grander bit of fooling than her 
grandiloquent explanation to the detective as 
to how she came by the jewels. Claude Alas- 
tair as the obviously well born but witless 
Spoofy continues to display the ability 
brought forward in Bulldog Drummond. 
Alastair is now completely absolved from his 
performance of Ernest’s friend in The Im- 


portance of Being Ernest, in which he blatted 
about “cucumber sandweecheese.” He is 
hereby awarded the Order of the Roast Beef 
Sandweech with Crossed Chutneys. 

Harry McNaughton’s Jimmie Gubbins is 
practically perfect and a model for all cock- 
ney performances. Miss Bennett’s blonde 
beauty is again to be seen. She is a painter 
of china and the sweetheart of the American 
live ghost, whose name eludes me. They 
don’t either of them matter much except to 
each other, which is typical of lovers the 
world over, isn’t it? 

Anyhow, go see Three Live Ghosts. And 
have a good time... ! 


ai. THE. EIGHT ESEN NAPOLEONS 


{ from page 75} 


“By the eagles of the Guard!” he ex- 
claimed when he looked up. “Another one!” 

“What do you mean by that?” I asked 
rather haughtily. 

“What do I mean by it? You're going to 
Hollywood, aren’t you?” 

“Ves,” I said, “Hollywood is my destina- 
tion. What of it?” , 

“You make eight, that’s all,” he replied. 
“Eight Napoleons on this one train, unless 
some more got on at Kansas City. What 
have you got in that cage, an eagle?” 

“This is Josephine, my canary,” I told 
him. 

“Two of them up front have cats,’ he 
said, “and another has a lady dog in the bag- 
gage car, and the Napoleon in the car be- 
hind us has a Josephine cow, but he left her 
at home. I did not bring my Josephine, 
either.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” he said. “I didn’t 
think it was safe—she’s a goldfish.” 

I looked at him to see if he was joking, 


but he seemed quite serious, and I soon dis- 
covered that he was a very pleasant com- 
panion. His name was Utterbury, and he 
introduced me to the other Napoleons on 
the train—there were twelve when we left 
El Paso. 

As soon as we arrived, I went to the hotel 
I had been told was desirable, and the clerk 
handed me a pen. 

“Another Napoleon?” he said pleasantly. 
“Yes, sir. We can give you a nice room on 
the eleventh floor. We are reserving the 
eleventh floor for Napoleons. Boy, show 
Mr. Napoleon to Room 1137. What have 
you got in the cage, a parrot?” 

“Tt is a canary bird,” I told him. 
female and does not sing.” 

“Right! We don’t allow parrots, but 
you can keep Josephine in your room,” he 
said. 

As soon as I had tidied myself and given 
Josephine fresh seed and water, I asked the 
way to Hollywood and the Glittering Films 
studios, but on the studio gate I found a 


“Tt isa 


January 
placard reading: “Notice to Napoleons: Glit- 
tering Films will interview no Napoleons 
until nine a. m., March sixth. All Napoleons 
will apply at gate five on that date.” 

I was turning away, when a snappy little 
one seated car pulled up at the curb and a 
young man hailed me. 

“Hello, there, Napoleon!” he called. “Come 
you here; I want speech with you.” 

I waiked over to him, and he looked me 
up and down without getting out of his car. 

“Pve seen worse,” he said. “Put your hat 
on crossways. Stick your paw in your 
bosom. Look frowny, please. Boy, you’re 
not bad. You might have a chance. Who’s 
handling you?” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” I told 


him. 

“Ye fishes! The Babe in the Woods 
doubling as N. Bonaparte! I mean, who 
is your agent? Who is your repre- 


sentative, handler, leader, boss, contract-get- 
ter, boomer? But I see you haven't got one. 
Give me your hand. Now you’ve got one.” 

He took a card from his pocket and 
handed it to me. 

“That’s your agents name,” he said. 
“Joseph Pinner, J. G., and the J. G. stands 
for Job Getter, and believe me! Hop in 
here and we’ll chin-chin. Do you smoke? 
No matter, I only wanted to borrow a 
cigarette. What’s your name, Nappy?” 

I told him my name, and he drove the 
car very rapidly for two blocks and then 
stopped it. 

“Arthur,” he said, “the only way to get a 
job here is to have an agent, and he’s got 
to be hard boiled. I congratulate you, Artie; 
Tm so hard boiled I crack the concrete when 
I fall. Oh, boy, you’re lucky!” 

“Am I?” I asked. 

“Fo get. me, Artie,” ber said; ojusi 
stung Stupendous Studios to death and got 
Susannah Sunshine a three year contract, and 
that’s how I’m free. I said to myself, ‘Joe, 
there’ll be a line of Napoleons a mile long— 
go grab one.’ You certainly are in luck. Do 
you smoke? ’S all right, Art. ’S all right. 
Lotta men don’t.” 

“Napoleon never smoked,” I told him. 

“Don’t mind my talk, Pippy,” he said. “It 
don’t mean a word. I think best when my 
mouth is open. Pip, old boy, if you hadn’t 
met me, you would have been lost in the 
crowd. This ville is fair reeking with Na- 
poleons. Now, what to do?” 

He started his car, and when we stopped 
he seemed to have come to some decision. 

“Art,” he said, “I’ll have to look around 
and size things up and make a noise like a 
press agent. Weve got to get Glittering’s 
eagle eye turned toward you—and there’s 
an idea. Eagle! Have you got an eagle?” 

“I have a canary bird,” I said. 

“‘Napoleon Arrives with Canary Bird,’ ” 
he said. ‘“Won’t do, Nippy. Nev’ mind. 
Joe Pinner will think of something. Are you 


married? ‘Napoleon’s Star Is Beautiful 
Wife.’ ” 

“I am not married,’ I explained. “My 
Josephine is my canary bird.” 

“Ouch!” Mr. Pinner exclaimed. “Ain’t 


that terrible! Listen, Art, you’d better go 
to your room and lock yourself in until I 
come for you. Do that for your Joey, will 
you? And listen, please, Art, don’t let the 
canary bird sing. Keep her quiet. Keep her 
dark, Art. For my sake.” 

“Hen canaries don’t sing,” I said, and he 
seemed to feel better. He drove me to my 
hotel, arranging to see me the next day. He 
came about four in the afternoon and when 
I told him I had not been out of the room, 
he seemed much pleased. 

“Pippy, my lad,” he said, “you sure had 
luck when you met me. If you had not 
met Joe Pinner, you would be lost in the 
crowd, because do you know how many Na- 
poleons there are in the county right now? 
Seventy-two, Artie. Now, what are you go- 
ing to do next?” 
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“I do not know,” I told him. “Am I 
going to send for some cigarettes for you?” 

“No, Pippy,” he said, lighting a cigarette 
to show me that he had some. “You are 
going to organize. You are going to slap 
yourself on the knee and cry, ‘By George! 
I will organize the Napoleon Protective 
Union, No. One.’ ” 

I think I only stared at him. 

“And the reason you are going to organize 
the Napoleon Protective Union, No. One, 
Pipps,” he continued, waving the cigarette at 
me, “is because it has occurred to you that 
practically every town, city and village in 
America has one or more men who think 
they look like Napoleon when they put their 
hands in their bosoms and stick their hats 
on their heads crossways. In every six clubs 
out of seven there are men who at every 
banquet sit on the edges of their chairs and 
wait impatiently for someone to yell, ‘Hey, 
Bill, do Napoleon for us!’ There are hun- 
dreds of U. S. Grants and scores of Abra- 
ham Lincolns, to say nothing of three gross 
of Charlie Chaplins and assorted lots of T. 
Roosevelts, G. Washingtons and H. Hoovers, 
and scatterings of James G. Blaines, Henry 
Ward Beechers and Henry Clays, but the N. 
Bonapartes are so plenty that the party that 
gets their vote carries the national election.” 

“Ves,” I said, “they make me tired—some 
of them look about as much like Napoleon 
Bonaparte as Little Lord Fauntleroy did.” 

“That’s the boy!” Mr. Pinner cried en- 
thusiastically. “That’s the spirit! So you 
are going to say to yourself: ‘What if all 
the Napoleons come to: Hollywood? Where 
will Napoleon wages drop to then?’ ” 

“But if I have the job, what will I care?” 
I asked. 

“Art,” said Mr. Pinner, “that just shows 
how lucky you are to have me. You are one 
thing, but I am hard boiled. You are think- 
ing these things so you can get the job. 
What are you thinking now? You are 
thinking that as soon as Glittering Films an- 
nounced a Napoleon picture, every other pro- 
ducer thought of doing a Napoleon picture. 
You are thinking that there will be a flood 
of Napoleon pictures with a lot of Napoleons 
needed, and that the price of Napoleons 
ought to shoot up like a skyrocket, bull mar- 
ket, brisk demand. So you are thinking, 
Arthur, that the only way to keep the price 
high, avoid ruinous competition and grab 
the plutocratic movie kings by the throat is 
to organize the Napoleon Protective Union 
No. One, with union labor cards, a hard 
boiled walking delegate and every Napoleon 
in sight signed on the dotted line. Is that 
what you are thinking?” 

“Well—” I said. 

“Fine! I thought you were,” said Mr. 
Pinner, putting on his hat. ‘“ ‘Napoleon 
Pipps Organizes Union of Bonapartes.’ I'll 
have a costumer here at nine thirty tomor- 
row and a photographer at ten. Ah—where 
can you hide Josephine?” 

“In the bathroom?” I asked. 

“Fair enough,” agreed Mr. Pinner. “Keep 
her dark, Pippy. You know, this is going 
to be big; this is going to be swell. And 
see no one else, Arthur.” 

When Mr. Pinner came the next morning 
he was in what I believe is called high 
feather, although I do not know exactly what 
it means. 

“Pipps,” he said, looking me over as I took 
a Napoleon pose in the costume I had been 
furnished, “you’re the stuff! If you don’t 
look more like N. Bonaparte than Abe 
Lincoln ever did, I am a half portion of 
chile con carne. Everything is going jake, 
Artie. The morning census of Napoleons 
shows eighty-seven on the list, and the or- 
ganization meeting will be held in Room 
Seven B downstairs at nine p. m. tomorrow 
night. Already you have received promises 
from seven Napoleons to be there.” 

“T have?” 

“Through Joe Pinner, your aide, as per 


your instructions,’ my lively friend said. 
“And what are you saying to me now, 
Napoleon ?” 

“What am I?” I asked him. 

“You are saying: ‘Pinner, obey my orders. 
Get busy and see the rest of the Napoleons. 
March!’ That is what you are saying, Na- 
poleon. Sire, I obey.” 

With that he rushed off again, and except 
for a word by telephone every few minutes 
I heard no more from him until the next 
evening. About half past eight o’clock he 
came to my room, interrupting me as I was 
feeding Josephine a bit of lettuce with my 
fingers. 

We then. went out to the elevator where 
we found a crowd of Napoleons waiting to 
go down to Room Seven B. They looked at 
me with frowns, being themselves dressed 
only in ordinary clothes, but I pushed 
through them to the elevator door. 

“The next car, please, gentlemen,” I said. 
“This is reserved for your Emperor,” for 
that was what Mr. Pinner had told me to 
say, and no doubt he had instructed the ele- 
vator boy, for as soon as I was in the car 
he slammed the door and started the car 
downward. 

In Room Seven B I found a good number 
of the eighty-seven Napoleons, and the rest 
soon arrived. Mr. Pinner immediately took 
the chair at the table at the head of the 
room and rapped sharply for order. 

“Ym going to ask Mr. Utterbury, one of 
our most distinguished Napoleons, to act as 
secretary of this meeting,” he said, and Mr. 
Utterbury arose and went to the table, taking 
the vacant seat beside Mr. Pinner. It was 
easy to see he was pleased to be thus honored. 

“As for chairman,’ Mr. Pinner then said, 
“T will myself retain the chair, being perhaps 
better acquainted with the Napoleonic situa- 
tion than anyone present.” 

This was the cue he had given me, and at 
the word “present,” I walked forward and, 
pushing in beside him, took the gavel from 
his hand. 

“Fellow Napoleons,” I said in a loud voice, 
“none but the Emperor presides here.” 

For a moment there was silence and then 
one or two applauded, and in another mo- 
ment Room Seven B was resounding with the 
clapping of hands. Mr. Pinner got up out 
of the chair and I seated myself. 

“To work!” I cried. “Utterbury, read the 
constitution and by-laws.” 

“T haven’t any, Mr. Pipps,” Utterbury said, 
and I drew the constitution and by-laws 
from my pocket and handed them to him. 
He read them just as Mr. Pinner had writ- 
ten them. 

“Before we vote on the adoption of the 
constitution and by-laws as read,’ a Na- 
poleon in the middle of the room said, “I 
desire to offer an amendment to Section One, 
Article One of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides that the temporary chairman of the 
organizing meeting shall be permanent presi- 
dent of the Napoleon Protective Union No. 
One. It is my opinion—” 

“Youre out of order,” I said, bringing 
down my gavel. “I have already adopted 
the constitution and by-laws.” 

“Don’t we vote?” a Napoleon asked. 
“Usually at these meetings the—” 

“I am the meeting. If I want a vote, I 
will vote,” I said, frowning to right and left. 
“Is there any other business to come before 
the meeting?” 

There did not seem to be. The dues had 
been stipulated by the by-laws, the constitu- 
tion provided that no Napoleon should sign 
a contract with any motion picture concern 
until the contract had been approved by the 
permanent president. As a matter of fact, 
no Napoleon could do much of anything but 
brush his teeth without permission of the 
permanent president. No one seemed to be 
able to think of anything else for the meeting 
to do and, as Mr. Pinner had instructed me, 
I now motioned him to come to me and he 
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F you don’t think little Davey Lee’s 
a knockout on the latest Brunswick 

platter release, either you’re crazy or I’m 
crazy. And I know I’m not crazy. Be- 
cause I think little Davey Lee’s a knock- 
out. Sonny Boy’s Bear Story, in two 
parts, is what I’m talking about. He must 
have learned a couple or four tricks from 
Uncle Al, because he does the job and his 
voice can be heard very plainly from any 
corner of the tent. This record, along 
with the customary worthless stock cer- 
tificates, should be in every American 
home. 

Bigger and Better Than Ever is one 
piece I certainly do go for. Frances Wil- 
liams, lovely and debonair of voice as of 
person, sings it for Brunswick. The twin 
to it, Bottoms Up, also from George 
White’s Scandals, is very Harlemish. 

Hit Number Three is Libby Holman’s 
Can’t We Be Friends from her own Little 
Show, and also Z May Be Wrong from 
John Murray Anderson’s Almanac. What 
a record! 

Hit Number Four is Until the End—I 
Dowt Want Your Kisses by Nick Lucas. 

Selecting Brunswick dance pieces at ran- 
dom, I give you Ben Bernie playing Bot- 
toms Up—Bigger and Better Than Ever, 
the same combination as that done by La 
Williams, per above. Then there is Carl 
Fenton’s orchestra doing Sweetness— 
Laughing Marionette, Colonial Club or- 
chestra’s Sweetheart, We Need Each 
Other, Harvey by Irving Mills and his 
Hotsy Totsy Gang and Blame It on the 
Moon by Slatz Randall. The reverse of 
the same record, Pd Do Anything for 
You, is no good for high blood pressures. 

Although I give Brunswick first place 
this month, I realize Columbia is crowding 
up with a fist full of winners. Love Me 
as sung by husky, dusky Lee Morse and 
as played by Paul Whiteman are two rec- 
ords that I can recommend most heartily. 
Your critic did feel that the vocal chorus 
of the Whiteman piece was not quite all 
that it should have been. Another White- 
man feature is At Twilight, with When 
Yowre Counting the Stars Alone. Ted 
Lewis, now playing at the Cocoanut Grove 
at the Los Angeles Ambassador Hotel, has 
for his latest My Little Dream Boat— 
Lady Luck. 

Since this magazine’s readers know a 
good college song when they hear one, I 
ask you kindly to throw your ears around 
Guy Lombardo’s latest Columbia release. 
It’s called College Medley, a double rec- 
ord, all concerned with Big Ten schools. 
Since the old Granada Café was accus- 
tomed to being packed to the bulging 


point with students from these colleges, I 
think you will realize Guy Lumbago 
comes by the trick honestly. 

These are the most important Colum- 
bia’s to come to my attention during the 


past month: Ruth Etting singing The 
Right Kind of Man—What Wouldnt I 
Do for That Man!, Oscar Grogan singing 
The Web of Love—Pal of My Sweetheart 
Days, Ben Selvin’s orchestra playing 
Love—Sunny Side Up, Ted Wallace and 
his Campus Boys doing College Days 
—Campus Capers, Will Osborne’s Same 
Old Moon—Perhaps, Turn on the Heat— 
What Wouldn’t I Do for That Man by the 
Charleston Chasers and J Don’t Want 
Your Kisses—Until the End by Fred 
Rich’s orchestra. 

Bebe Daniels emerges from the sound 
studios pretty triumphant. Her voice, re- 
corded in the picture, Rio Rita, was excel- 
lent. It’s reached the point where I can’t 
tell if a good talking picture is due to an 
alert technical staff or to a thorax that 
simply won’t be downed. Anyway, her 
two feature pieces from the film are Zf 
Yowre in Love, Yowll Waltz—Youw’re Al- 
ways in My Arms. Both have been made 
into a record by Victor. 

Amos and Andy, blackface radio enter- 
tainers, are represented on the new Victor 
list with Zs Everybody in Your Family 
As Dumb As You Is?,a two parter. Three 
dance records that you should hear are 
Rudy Vallée’s You Want Lovin’ But I 
Want Love—Lonely Troubadour, Johnny 
Hamp’s Sunny Side Up—If I Had a Talk- 
ing Picture of You, and Coon-Sanders’ 
Got a Great Big Date with a Litte Bitta 
Girl, while on the reverse is Jean Gold- 
kette’s An Old Italian Love Song. 

On the Okeh list I always doff my little 
derby to Seger Ellis. He is their best bet, 
so far as I’m concerned. Two records, 
four pieces, are his contribution this 
month, True Blue Lou—My Song of the 
Nile and Ain’t Misbehavin’—There Was 
Nothing Else to Do. 

Also on their list are: Lovable and Sweet 
(Ed Loyd and his orchestra), A Bundle 
of Southern Sunshine—The Girl I Love 
(Lew Bray), When the Real Thing Comes 
Your Way (Royal Music Makers) and 
Lovable and Sweet—Moanin’ Low (An- 
nette Hanshaw). 

This is the Christmas issue: the occa- 
sion is ripe, if not rotten, for gift selec- 
tions of the more intelligent sort. Thought- 
ful swains will give their fair ladies a 
portable machine with a dozen or more 
new records. Thoughtful Scotchmen will 
give merely the portable. 

—OLD BLACK JOE. 
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did. We stepped far enough aside to be be- 
yond Mr. Utterbury’s hearing. 

“Pippy,” he said, “this was great stuff and 
you will get two columns in tomorrow morn- 
ing’s papers, or I’m a wooden nutmeg. ‘This 
Napoleon Real Autocrat—Pipps Rules with 
Iron Rod.’ That is where little Joe Pinner 
knows his psychology; any bunch of any- 
thing of one sort is a bunch of sheep, and 
the one that is different can boss them. A 
room full of imitation Julius Cæsars would 
sit thinking, ‘I must not forget to look like 
Julius Cesar,’ and a rabbit could walk away 
with them. Am I right?” Then he bowed 
low and said so all could hear, “Yes, sire, 
I will tell them.” 

With these words, Mr. Pinner walked in 
front of the table and raised his hand. 

“Gentlemen Napoleons of Napoleon Pro- 
tective Union No. One,” he announced in a 
loud voice, “I have been commissioned by 
your permanent president to declare in his 
name an event which you will all wel- 
come with delight. In honor of his an- 
nouncement of his promulgation of the con- 
stitution and by-laws, and the creation of the 
Napoleon Protective Union No. One, your 
president has decreed that the staunch yacht, 
Orange Blossom, be chartered to start on an 
excursion to Catalina Island, March fourth 
at nine a. m. The day will be spent in 
pleasure, visiting the beauties of sea and 
shore, observing the bathing beauties disport- 
ing in the waves, and so on, but important 
business meetings will be held going and 
coming, the yacht being less accessible to pry- 
ing ears than this room.” 

“The meeting is adjourned,” I said as soon 
as the cheers had died down, and Mr. Pinner 
shouted, “Keep your places until the presi- 
dent leaves the room!” And with Mr. Pin- 
ner before me, I walked out of Room Seven 


“Well, Pippy,” Mr. Pinner said when we 
were back in the room, “I'll say that went 
off fine. You behaved like a good little boy, 
and I think the yachting party is going to 
be a great success.” 

“Who is going to pay for it?” I asked. 

“The Napoleon Protective Union No. One, 
of course,” said Mr. Pinner. “That is pro- 
vided in the constitution, anything decreed by 
the permanent president being paid for out 
of the treasury. What is the use of being a 
Napoleon if you can’t be one once in 
awhile? Of course, there will be some kick- 
ing when they land on St. Helena.” 

“St. Helena ?” 

“My little joke, Pippy,” Mr. Pinner 
laughed. “I must have my fun and I never 
had a chance to maroon eighty-six Napoleons 
at one time before. Of course, you saw what 
I was up to.” 

“I don’t know what you are up to even 
now,” I told him. 

“What you don’t know won’t hurt you,” 
he informed me, “but you need not do much 
packing for the trip to Catalina, because you 
are not going. And if the eighty-six Na- 
poleons want to change linen, they had bet- 
ter take some along because it may be quite 
a few days before they get back to Los 
Angeles.” 

“You are going to kidnap them!” I 
exclaimed. 

“No, no! Not I, Pippy, you are going to 
kidnap them. The Orange Blossom is going 
to break her rudder chain or something, 
that’s all, and they will not get back until 
after March sixth, the day all the Napoleons 
are to be interviewed. You will be the only 
one there, Artie.” 

“Mr. Pinner,” I said, “you may think this 
is a very clever scheme, but it will not work 
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and I will tell you why. Glittering Films 
knows there are eighty-seven Napoleons in 
Los Angeles, and if I appear alone, they will 
simply say the date has been postponed.” 

“Pippy,” said Mr. Pinner, “sometimes 
when you express your opinions, I can almost 
understand why you had a Waterloo when 
you were here before. Have you ever heard 
of anything mightier than the sword?” 

“The pen is mightier than the sword,” I 
quoted. 

“Tf you make that, ‘The headline is 
mightier than the sword’, I may believe you,” 
Mr. Pinner grinned, and it proved that he 
was right. 

The morning after the organization meet- 
ing, Mr. Pinner came for me in a superb 
open car of a light rose color with pale 
moss colored upholstery, and, wearing my 
uniform, I was seen in that car every day 
until March fourth. On that day I was not 
seen at all, and the Orange Blossom was 
forced to sail without me, nor was I seen 
on the fifth. On the sixth, I appeared at 
gate five at the exact moment when Na- 
poleons were welcome, and I was the only 
one to appear. Mr. Pinner, of course, was 
with me, and we were told to see Mr. 
Hoskins, the casting director for Napoleon’s 
Cutie. 

Mr. Hoskins looked up when we entered, 
and greeted Mr. Pinner with: “Hello, Joe. 
Have a seat over there till some of the other 
Naps get here—I’ll run them off in bunches.” 
He went on with his work, but almost im- 
mediately a beautiful young lady entered and 
Mr. Pinner was on his feet instantly. 

“Hello, Doris,” he said. “I want you to 
meet the man I have picked to do your 
Napoleon. Mr. Pipps, this is Doris Delight.” 

The superb creature looked at me. 

“He’s not so poisonous at that,” she said, 
and went to speak to Mr. Hoskins. 

“Hot dog!” Mr. Pinner said in a whisper. 
“Did you hear that? Artie, things are com- 
ing-our way! She fell for you at the first 
peek.” 

“She didn’t seem so very enthusiastic,” I 
said, but Mr. Pinner grinned. 

“She was enthusiastic enough to cost Glit- 
tering Films an extra twenty thousand dol- 
lars,” he said. “And now wait until you hear 
Hoskins.” 

With that he went over to Mr. Hoskins’ 
desk and stood beside Miss Delight. She 
gave him what I thought was a crushing 
look, but Mr. Hoskins asked him, “Well, 
what now?” 

“I just thought perhaps Miss Delight was 
waiting to look over the other Napoleons, 
Hosky,” Mr. Pinner said, “and that I could 
save her some time, because none of the 
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other eighty-six Napoleons will be here 
today.” 

“What does that mean?” 
asked. 

“My Napoleon here just tells me,” said Mr. 
Pinner, giving Mr. Hoskins a wink, “that he 
hired the Orange Blossom and put the whole 
gang on board and sent them somewhere 
day before yesterday. They won’t be back 
for a day or two. Regular Napoleon stuff, 
hey, Hosky? ‘Kidnaps Eighty-Six Rivals.’ 
Can you see the headlines? ‘He Got the 
Job.’ 
back to town, will there be noise?” 

“How does he photograph, Pinny?” Mr. 
Hoskins asked, looking at me. 

“Like Douglas Fairbanks,’ Mr. 
boasted, “only better.” 

“We've got to give these other Napoleons 
the once over, Pinny,” Mr. Hoskins said. 
“Weve sort of promised that. How much 
is your man going to sting us for?” 

Mr. Pinner whispered in Mr. Hoskins’ ear, 
and Mr. Hoskins made a sour face before he 
grinned. 

“What do you think of him, Doris?” he 
asked Miss Delight, and she looked at me 
again. 

“Not so venomous, Hosky,” she said, and 
Mr. Hoskins took the contract Mr. Pinner 
had evidently prepared. 

“Its like I tell you, Pinny,” he said. “I 
can’t sign anything till we look at the other 
goops. The old man wouldn’t let me. But 
I’ve had an eye on your boy. He gets the 
publicity. He knows the Napoleon job. Or 
if he don’t, somebody does.” 

When the eighty-six Napoleons returned 
from their voyage on the Orange Blossom, 
the headlines in the newspapers were all that 
Mr. Pinner could have wished, if not more, 
and if there were any newspapers in America 
that did not receive the story from their own 
correspondents or press associations, the Glit- 
tering Films saw that they were supplied 
with the full details as soon as my contract 
was signed. 

In justice to Mr. Pinner, I will say that it 
was the Glittering Films’ young man who 
sent out the article saying I made a pet of a 
golden eagle I had captured with my own 
hands on a mountain cliff, and that he did 
this without my knowledge, but since I have 
been held up to ridicule in a vile piece of so- 
called humor that pretended to discover that 
the eagle was only a female canary bird, I 
have written this so that all may know the 
truth about it. I never claimed that Joseph- 
ine was an eagle. The story that I did was 
the work of a jealous member of the eighty- 
six Napoleons, all of whom I am now free 
to say are mere imitations. 


Mr. Hoskins 


Pinner 


” 
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to nothing; to have snuggled very quietly 
there, with her eyes half shut, alive to the 
purr of tires against the silence. But Clem 
whistled and talked, whistled and talked. 
Los Angeles, where she saw Pola Negri. 
San Diego, where she put on her new blue 
bathing suit and lay for hours in a warm 
trench of sand, staring up at a tranquil 


sky. And then Clem insisted on Tia 
Juana. 
Tia Juana. Jazz with the raw notes blar- 


ing. Clem loved Tia Juana; stood for hours 
with his foot on a brass rail, a glass at his 
elbow, exchanging scraps of Spanish with 
the Mexican bartender; stood for other 
hours before a long green table, rolling dice 
from a cylindrical black box. 

When they danced in the restaurants, 
Clem’s feet were unsteady and he was un- 
flatteringly eager to be back to the brass 
rails, the green tables. And Eileen hated to 
be alone with the Mexicans and the hard- 
eyed white girls. Once a young Mexican 
drew a gun and a plump, red haired woman 


ran out of the saloon squealing. aie 
Yet some tourists from over the line 
brought young children here. At sight of 
these children, Eileen murmured little words 
that she had heard her mother murmuring 
long years ago. Little broken, endearing 
words, blurred with the brogue of the Irish. 

But there were women from New York 
and San Francisco here, too; women with 
breeding in set of the head, length of finger, 
their slim shoes balancing against the brass 
rails. Eileen, primly waiting for Clem, lis- 
tened to#them with amazement. 

“Learning how, old darling, aren’t you? 
One more Martini for me, and then let’s 
dance. I love the music here, it’s simply 
pagan.” 

“The border closes soon—” 

“We'll go back to the hotel—” 

Low, gentle voices and clipped, perfect 
words. Eileen knew the sort. She’d been 
lucky one summer—she’d had a good job 
in a store where women like these came to 
buy frail scarfs and thin lipsticks sheathed 
in cloisonné. 


When eighty-six sore Napoleons get 
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BRUNSWICK 


RECORD 


HOT HOOFS! Palpitatin’ puppies! 
Here’s the snappiest Tap Dance Routine 
that ever wrung rhythm out of a pair of 
wooden brogans. Hear Bill Robinson’s 
frettin’ feet record the sensational fea- 
ture of Broadway’s greatest and hottest 
musical revue—“Blackbirds.” The great- 
estrecord ofits kind everrecorded. 4535 


Also on Brunswick records, 
IN DANCE TEMPO 


“Tllinois Loyalty Song”—and“Wave the 
Flag of Old Chicago” and “March of 
the Maroons” — by Dan Russo and his 
Oriole Orchestra. 4563 


“Go, You Northwestern” and “On Iowa” 
(“Iowa Corn Song”)—by Ray Miller and 
his Orchestra. 4579 


“On Wisconsin” and “Notre Dame Vic- 
tory March” — by Abe Lyman and his 
California Orchestra. 4139 


If there is no Brunswick dealer in your town, 
the above records will be sent you by mail on 
receipt of price,75c each, plus 10c for postage. 

ddress Dept. R-115, 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Radio - Panatrope with Radio - Records 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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NEW YORK'S 


NEWEST — 
THE LEXINGTON 


In the great Grand Central Zone... 


convenient to everything worth while 


No banquet halls; no conventions 


NO TIPPING in Grill or Restaurant 
[Instead, a service charge of 10% is added 
to the check for the benefit of your waiter.]| 
IN THE GRILL: Dave Bernie and his Hotel 
Lexington Orchestra. 
801 ROOMS: Each with Private bath [tub and 
shower]; circulating ice water, mirror doors, 
clothes closet. 
341 with double beds. One person... $4.00 
two persons... $5.00. 
229 with twin beds. Either one or two persons 
eee $6.00. 


231 with twin beds. Either one or two persons 
+» $7.00. 


RATES POSTED IN EACH ROOM 


ir 


[à 


LEXINGTON, 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Frank Gregson, Manager 
Direction of American Hotels Corporation 
J. Leslie Kincaid, President 


Listening to women of quality murmuring 
over the bar, listening to women of the 
streets shouting over it, herself lost and 
awkward and out of place, with neither the 
cool confidence of the one, nor the arrogant 
defiance of the other, Eileen: waited for 
Clem to finish with the little dice that 
rattled in the cylindrical black box. 

Sometimes she could actually see his face 
go white with excitement, with tenseness. 
On these occasions he would cup his thin, 
long hand over his heart. 

“All right, kid. Le’s get outa here. Tired, 
ain’t you, kid?” 

But these times were rare. Clem loved 
Tia Juana. Loved its raw, blaring jazz 
dissonances. : 


REGULAR moving picture business, cut 
out of the screen—come alive. The 
eternal me-and-mine-and-somebody-else, 
played to the cheap tune of a yellow violin. 

They had been in the rented flat in the 
Richmond, back in town only three months 
or so, and already Clem was tired of her. 
Vaguely Eileen recognized herself: the pa- 
thetic wife, holding out all the two-for-a- 
nickel lures of clean gingham apron and 
welcoming smile. 

“Well, I guess I’ll go out with the boys.” 

“But, Clem, can’t I go along too? I’ve al- 
ways thought—one of those places at North 
Beach—” 

“Where’d we get the money?” 

“But you go out with the boys—” 

Eileen stood there making little pleats in 
her apron, her south-of-Market wisdom 
fighting with her clean faith, When Clem 
came home, after he’d been out with the 
boys, he was always drunk and his face 
was always as white as dough. If he only 
had a job, thought Eileen, then he’d be too 
tired to go out nights, too tired to get 
drunk with liquor, drunk with excitement. 
But he didn’t try to get a job, and Eileen 
knew with her south-of-Market wisdom 
shouting in her ears that his money came 
from no source that might well be inves- 
tigated. Eileen sent up prayers to the 
Virgin. 

Tom O’Hara opened a delicatessen store 
not half a mile from Clem Sears’ flat. Once 
Eileen bought sliced ham there, a little 
carton of sweet pickles and a cut of bakery 
cake, its dry whiteness topped with a foam 
of chocolate and meringue. No need for 
Eileen to busy herself with the making of 
cakes; Clem seldom ate at home and when 
he did, he brought no appetite to Eileen’s 
red and white checked table. 

But Tom had an appetite! He was con- 
tinually popping a cookie or a piece of 
candy or a sliver of sausage into his mouth, 
like a ten-year-old, looking guiltily at an 
incoming customer, swallowing in funny 
haste. Eileen laughed aloud at this during 
that one encounter. Tom was such a kid. 

No, he didn’t go to the Roseland any 
more. He had his responsibilities, even if 
he was a bachelor. And when he told her 
this his red face: shone, looking around at 
the two by four shop, at the polished marble 
slab that was the cold meat counter, at the 
array of odorous cheeses, arranged in yel- 
low harmony, at the row of nickel covers 
that concealed such huge pots of savory beef 
stew and hamburger Spanish. 

“T got kind of fed up with jazz,” ex- 
plained Tom, trying to look at Eileen in 
the eye as if her prettiness didn’t knife him 
in the ribs any more. 

Eileen went to her mother after she’d 
gone in vain to Our Lady. 

“Now, say, if that ain’t the old—the old 


rocks, Ma! I—Clem—Tom—” 

“Shh! Darlin’!” 

“TI can’t help it, Ma! Why didn’t you 
stop me, Ma!” 


“Why didn’t I go to Dublin in a air- 
plane! Why didn’t I—oh, there now, 
darlin’, darlin’—” 


“Say, Ma, the Church—” 

“You know,” said Mary Daugherty 
firmly, “what the Church would say to such 
as that. It’s well enough you know, Eileen, 
and you’re not the one to be askin’ me 
now—” 

“Its just,” whispered Eileen, “that he 
likes to jazz so. Honest, Ma, sometimes I 
wonder how I could ever a danced so much 
—I hate it now, Ma.” 

“Aw, shure,” crooned Mrs. Daugherty. 
“Aw, shure.” 

And this was inadequate, of course, but 
to some extent soothing. Eileen, curled up 
on her mother’s lap so that her round bare 
knees caught pearly gleams from the pink- 
shaded lamp, rocked back and forth with 
the whine of the rocking chair. 

“Will he be home now, daughter?” 

“No, Ma. Sat’dy night.” 

Saturday night. Eileen closed her eyes, 
but the hot tears welled up and smarted, 
came to the thick lashes. Saturday night. 
The Roseland had always stayed open till 
one o'clock on Saturday night, and she and 
Tom O’Hara had danced until the soles of 
her slippers felt all tingling. 

Tom would be working now, because the 
delicatessen would -be open late, too, on 
a Saturday night. Women would be dash- 
ing in from the movies and hurrying home 
with little paper sacks and cartons cradled 
in their arms. And Tom’s cash register 
would go bing-bang bing-bing-bing with the 
nickels and quarters and dimes. He’d al- 
ways said that you could make money out 
of a little store, if you ran it right. Make 
money and buy a bigger store, and finally a 
chain of stores, so that you ended up with 
palm trees in front of your house and a 
piano that played itself. But the fun, of 
course, would not be in the palm trees or 
in the piano exactly—it would be in the 
getting of them. 

Tom was a funny guy, but he knew his 
stuff. 

Eileen slid off her mother’s lap, began 
dabbing a powder puff at her nose, crammed 
a bright straw hat, like a little tub, down 
over her eyes. 

“Ain’t I the orig’nal ray o’ sunshine, 
though? Aint I? Forget it, Ma—all of 
it)” 


‘THE way to the street car led along the 

brightly lighted paths of Saturday 
night. End of the week, and a lot of happy 
little animals let loose after a six day 
journey in a box car. ‘Taxicabs patterning 
the streets with splashes of yellow-orange. 
Limousines purring sleekly, pouncing at you 
like great catS as they round the corners. 
A hundred thousand stenographers with hats 
as gay as flowers, bobbing along the side- 
walks. And in the shop windows marvelous 
dresses on languid ladies of wax, pearl 
beads spilling out of bright silver boxes, 
even lamb chops, festive in ruffles of white 
paper, and grapefruit stacked in great yel- 
low pyramids. 

Eileen Daugherty walked slowly along 
the brightly lighted paths of Saturday night 
until she climbed into the jostling street- 
car that took her home. Clem was there 
ahead of her, surprisingly enough, preening 
like a city pigeon before the long mirror 
in the bathroom door. But when she 
clicked the lock lightly behind him, he spun 
around as if she’d thrust the butt of a gun 
into his back. 

“Say! You—what ya mean, sneakin’ up 
like a cat on a guy?” 

His face had an unhealthy, dead pallor 
between the black sheen of his hair, the 
white sheen of his shirt front. His eyelids 
narrowed as he stared at her, so that his 
eyes seemed like two black currants stuck 
deep in that pasty face of his. And yet he 
was handsome—no, pretty, like a black and 
white sketch in a magazine. 

“Clem, please—how’d you get the money 
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for a new Tux? Clem, I saw your bank 
book at Tia Juana—” 

“Sneak! Piker! ‘Jazz bride!’ You’re a 
swell jazz bride, you are. You got no more 
jazz in your system ’n a wet towel—you’re 
a swell sport!” 

“Say, you don’t give me a chance. I 
c’n still dance.” 

Clem’s face blurred before the mist of her 
tears, but her small pink palms were circling 
jazz notes, patterning harmonies in the air, 
and her high heels click-clacking to a jazz 
tune. 

“See, Clem? ‘Take me with you tonight, 
Clem. Please take me with you. Sat’dy 
night !” 

“Naw, I’m goin’ out with the boys.” 

“But if you got to go out, I wanta go 
with you, Clem. I’m not a bad sport, 
honest; maybe I was at Tia Juana, but 
this is "Frisco, an’ I’m not so bad in my 
own home town. Wait a minute—” 

Eileen dashed into the bedroom and began 
fumbling in the small dark closet with one 
hand, ripping shoulder fastenings apart with 
the other. Then she nosed her way into 
the white satin wedding dress, pulled on a 
pair of pale pink stockings that were 
actually silk to the hem, and the hems 
showed with every swirl of her skirt. She 
dabbed a wet forefinger at the beginning 
of a run in one of the stockings and wedged 
her plump little feet into the high heeled 
slippers again. New triangles of bright 
orange rouge over her cheekbones and the 
flick of a comb through her cropped, smooth 
taffy hair. 

“Ready, Clem!” 

But Clem was gone. Frantically Eileen 
dashed about the flat, opening doors, even 
opening bureau drawers so that gaudy neck- 
ties lapped out of them like tongues. “No 
brains!” she whispered to herself. 

She remembered, after a while, that she 
had only five cents left in her purse. She 
couldn’t even go to a movie. Where did 
Clem get his money? There was something 
secret about Clem. It was like trying to 
pry open one of those tricky Japanese 
boxes with your fingernail, though, to get 
anything out of him. But Clem’d be all 
right. No cop could ever get anything on 
Clem. Clem could slip between a cop’s 
legs and thumb his nose from the nearest 
corner. He was nothing but an ornery lit- 
tle boy, anyhow; she ought to be decenter 
to him, really. 
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She didn’t take off the satin dress, be- 
cause once, just once, Clem had brought 
home some of the boys about midnight, 
and she’d played poker with them at the 
dining-room table. Afterwards she’d made 
a stack of fried egg sandwiches and coffee. 
Clem had pinched her arm, called her “the 
wife.” She looked nice; he’d been sort of 
proud of her that night. 

Ten o’clock. 

Eleven o’clock. 

Twelve o’clock. 

Clem wasn’t really strong enough to lose 
so much sleep. But then he’d doze late in 
the morning, with the Sunday paper all 
over the bed, the funny paper and the sport 
page crumpled under his hand. 

Oh, well, what if she should call up Tom? 
The delicatessen would be closed and Tom 
would be in his room over the store, smok- 
ing his pipe. Maybe she could kid him into 
taking her to the Roseland, just for the last 
half hour. Tom’d have a fit at first, and 
then he’d fall for her just as he used to 
fall for her—oh, only for a dance. But 
then, what if Clem should decide to come 
home with his friends and find her gone, 
and have to tell the fellows his wife was a 
stepper ? 

It was very quiet and dim there in the 
Richmond flat, so that when the telephone 
bell rang, the sound of it flooded through 
the place in a jangling torrent. Nobody 
ever telephoned her at this time of the 
morning. It must be a wrong number. 
To assure herself that she thought it was a 
wrong number, Eileen paused before the 
small framed mirror over the gas grate and 
evened the traces of orange lipstick on her 
mouth. Then she managed to saunter to 
the telephone. Picked it up and murmured 
an hello in a voice that cracked a little. 

“Mrs. Sears? Hello, Mrs. Sears? 
Can you hear me? This is the manager of 
the Lantern Club, Mrs. Sears. Your hus- 
band heart trouble .°. . the 
doctor here says he shouldn’t ’a ... 
with a girl, a Miss Olson, a blonde dame 
—: hysterics can you hear me, 
Mrs. Sears? You got a friend can bring 
you down?” 

Carefully Eileen put the receiver back on 
its hook. Yes, she had a friend—that was 
one thing—she had a friend. A pink-shin- 
ing fingernail went down over the directory 
page. O’Halloran O’Hanlon 
O’Hara. 


qv AGENTS OF APOLLYON {rom page 39} 


universally longed to do. But to our par- 
ents the catalogue was a fraud and a swindle, 
endeavoring to persuade us to send them 
our money for worthless things that we did 
not even want but were merely hypnotized 
into thinking we wanted. That was, of 
course, their standpoint, but we believed 
they objected merely in order that we might 
contribute our hard gathered cash to the 
Sunday School. 

I remember one time when I wanted to 
be a parchesi champion, for some unknown 
reason. At another time I wished more 
than anything else to have a jig saw. At 
a certain season I wanted, oh, so much, to 
become a traveling salesman, or drummer, 
as we then called them, and wear a big 
golden watch-chain across my portly 
stomach and flowing side whiskers, and lop 
back in a chair on the porch of the Mansion 
House and lie about the enormous bills of 
goods I had sold in the last town I visited, 
interspersed with telling humorous but. ex- 
ceedingly unpretty stories, and mashing the 
girls that passed. This ambition was 
partially kept in flames by the watch-chains 
catalogued by the Eureka Company at ten 
cents each and postage and packing. 

There were also wonderful rings at a dime 
apiece, bands with amazing stones in them. 
Why, some of those rings were so big and 


important that you could marry a grand 
duchess with ’em at the very least. With 
their stage money, as they called it, a boy 
possessed of a roll could, by peeling off a 
genuine bill or two from the outside, tre- 
mendously impress other little boys. They 
had luminous paint with which you could 
make your watch visible at night, which, as 
the durn’ watch wouldn’t keep time on any 
occasion, was only good to brag about. 

The microphone button, with which you 
could listen in on private conversations 
without the speakers suspecting it, was 
mighty well worthwhile, although to save 
your life you couldn’t have told why. Most 
desirable were the watch charms which, 
when you looked through them, would re- 
veal the figures of beautiful dancing girls. 
The sneezing powder, which you sprinkled 
on the back of your hand and blew about 
the room, was guaranteed to make you, be- 
tween laughing and sneezing, have the time 
of your life. I am sorry to say, though, 
that it was the cause of many an active 
fight. A box containing twelve artificial 
serpent’s eggs, which, when you applied a 
lighted match to one would hatch itself 
into a snake several feet long, was well 
worth possessing. 

There were pamphlets at ten cents each 
and postage, one of which told you how to 
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GROW 


Yes, Grow Eyelashes 
and Eyebrows like this 
in 30 days 


"THE most marvelous discovery has been made—a 

way to make eyelashes and eyebrows actually 

grow. Now if you want long, curling, silken lashes, 

yon can have them—and beautiful, wonderful eye- 
rows, 

I say to you in plain English that no matter how 
scant the eyelashes and eyebrows, I will increase 
their length and thickness in 30 days—or not accept 
a single penny. No “‘ifs,’’ “ands,” or ‘‘maybes.”” It 
is new growth, startling results, or no pay. And you 
are the sole judge. 


Proved Beyond the Shadow of a Doubt 


Over ten thousand women have tried my amazing 
discovery, proved that eyescan now be fringed with 
long, curling natural lashes, and the eyebrows made 
intense, strong silken lines! Read what a few of 
them say. I have made oath beforea notary public 
that these letters are voluntary and genuine. From 
Mile. Hefflefinger, 240 W. “B” St., Carlisle, Pa.: 
“I certainly am delighted... I notice the greatest 
difference... people I comein contact with remark 
how long and silky my eyelashes appear.” From 
Naomi Otstot, 5437 Westminster Ave., W. Phila., 
Pa.: “I am greatly pleased. My eyebrows and 
lashes are beautiful now.” From Frances Raviart, 
R. D. No. 2, Box 179, Jeanette, Penn.: “Your eye- 
lash and eyebrow beautifier is simply marvelous,” 
From Pearl Provo, 2954 Taylor St., N. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; ‘‘I have been using your eyebrow and 
eyelash Method. It is surely wonderful.” From 
Miss Flora J. Corriveau, 8 Pinette Ave., Biddeford, 
Me.: “I am more than pleased with your Method. 
My eyelashes are growing long and luxurious." 


Results Noticeable in a Week 


In one week—sometimes in a day or two—you 
notice the effect. The eyelashes become more beau- 
tiful—like a silken fringe. The darling little upward 
curl shows itself. The eyebrows become sleek and 
tractable—with a noticeable appearance of growth 
and thickness. You will have the thrill of a life- 
time—know that you can have eyelashes and eye- 
brows as beautiful as any you ever saw. 
Remember... in 30 days I guarantee results that 
will not only delight, but amaze. If you are not 
absolutely and entirely satisfied, your money will 
bereturned promptly. I mean just that—no quibble, 
no strings. Introductory price $1.95. Later the 


Price will be regularly $5.00, x Ye 


Grower will be sent C. O. D. or you can send 
money with order. If money accompanies order 
postage will be prepaid. 
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LUCILLE YOUNG, 
6251 Lucille Young Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Send me your new discovery for growing eye- 
lashes and eyebrows. If not absolutely and 
entirely satisfied, I will return it within 30 days 
and you will return my money without question. 

Price C. O. D. is $1.95 plus few cents postage. 
If money sent with order price is $1.95 and post- 
age is prepaid. 

State whether money enclosed or you want 
order C. O. D 


Name. 
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Ideal XMAS Gift 


Í ae i forthe GOLFER 


Here’s a gift every golfer will 
welcomeand appreciate—some- 
n thing different—a pleasant sur- 

err Š prise. A beautiful, litho- 
eet Webs. / graphed Christmas box con- 

¥ taining 200 of the famous Golf 
Tees—favorite of noted tournament players 
and professionals. Enough for a full season’s play. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order direct from this ad, sending your name and 
address only. When package arrives, pay postman 
$1.75 plus few cents postage. Or if you prefer, send 
$1.75 and the package will be delivered prepaid. 

GOLF TEE CO, Dept. CH Amsterdam, N. Y, 


EARN saxophone, cornet, trom- 
bone—any band instrument. Be 


Easiest blowing qualities; speedi- 
est action. Yet these superior i me 
instruments cost no more. 

for_Free Book and full details 
of FREE TRIAL and Easy Pay- 
ment offers. Mention instrument, 


C.G. Conn, Ltd. 137 Conn Bidg. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


CONN 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS f 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


JOSEPH FALK, 
Allston, Mass „earned 


You'll sense the Will-to- 
Serve...thewarm friendli- 
ness . . . the personal effort 
to make you comfortable 
at Hotel Knickerbocker. 


Our finer accommodations 
are just a matter of having built larger rooms, 
designing them to be more cheerful... furnish- 
ing them smartly, and installing the most lux- 
uriously comfortable beds that money could buy. 
Our lower rates were just a matter of fairness to 
the traveling public and a determination to 
offer a bigger hotel value. Our location was | 
“made-to-order” for accessibility plus peace 
and quiet. And toall that we’ve added a human 
equation in service to make you feel content 
and perfectly at home here. You'll enjoy 
stopping at Chicago’s Hotel Knickerbocker. 
When are you coming to Chicago?......... 
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At your servicel 
J. McDONELL, Manager 


Li see illustrated literature 
163 E. Walton Place 
Adjoining 
Palmolive 
Bldg. 
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become a ventriloquist and throw your voice 
and get it back again if you wished. After 
studying one, any boy could entertain an 
evening party by slinging his voice in this 
wise: 

“Hello! hello!” you cried. 

“Hello! hello!” came the answer. 

“Where are you?” 

“Tng uck in ’e chingney,” pronounced 
thus because you couldn’t say up and chim- 
ney without moving your lips. 

“Well, well, what are you doing up 
there?” 

“Kutting on a clean collar.” 

“That is a queer place to be putting on 
a clean collar.” 

“Oh, no; it is ’ery suitagle.” 

Of course, that would make an enormous 
hit with the company, only as a rule it 
didn’t because you couldnt make your 
voice sound as if it were up the chimney 
or anywhere else but in you. 

Another pamphlet was advertised to tell 
you how to become a famous detective, 
which naturally was what every small boy 
wanted to be. But somehow after study- 
ing it, you never got anywhere in detecting 
crime. There were books telling how to 


make and operate a boomerang, and others 
teaching the art of ground and lofty 
tumbling, one to make you jump right up 
whether you had anything to say or not 
and say it in a convincing manner, only 
you couldn’t. 

Books there were telling how to acquire 
Herculean strength, how to restore hair on 
the baldest head where the follicles were 
not entirely destroyed, how to develop the 
bust amazingly, this latter being of untold 
value to a boy. One book instructed you 
hew to train fleas, how to propose and thus 
be irresistible to the ladies, and so forth. 

But, alas, as the feller said, being at that 
time lads of very limited means we were 
able only to read in the catalogue of most 
of these wonders and delights, and few of 
us ever had the thrill of developing our 
busts and the like. 

The Eureka Trick & Novelty Company 
has disappeared from my knowledge now, 
but I shall always feel grateful to them for 
the pleasure their catalogue gave to a boy 
of great ambition though small means, even 
if I was obliged by my parents to give 
most of my little money to the Sabbath 
School instead of sending in to New York. 


q@ BRINGING THE CAMPUS TO 
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A third man had a prominent and aging 
actress under contract, and couldn’t we turn 
it around and make it a girl’s college? 

And a fourth lost interest when he learned 
that we wanted to be real authors and accept 
royalties. 

By this time we were both nursing knuckles 
red and sore from knocking at closed doors, 
to say nothing of headaches from drinking 
out of the proper bottles, and an old friend’s 
advice to seek an agent began to glow with 
unsuspected reason. 

We sought one. We found one. She 
waxed enthusiastic about the play. We re- 
tired to our respective rural haunts while the 
New York telephone company declared an 
extra dividend and snooping operators came 
to believe that a large houseparty was being 
given somewhere on Broadway. 

And then came word that George C. Tyler, 
that peer of producers and champion of 
youth, wanted the play just as it was. 

Never did two young authors have better 
fortune, for not only did Mr. Tyler, the 
sponsor of Young Woodley and Merton of 
the Movies, plan an elaborate production for 
Houseparty, he allowed the authors unre- 
stricted liberty in the selection of the cast. 

After having heard Roy Hargrave read the 
part of Alan, Mr. Tyler rewarded the leading 
man and co-author by making him the 
youngest featured actor on Broadway. So 
“Alan” was easily secured, but the greatest 
difficulty remained. Of the thirty characters 
in the play, all but five were college boys 
and girls. We had not hesitated to lay the 
scene in Williamstown, but the sight of the 
fair haired lads from the Main Stem, who line 
their willowy figures up against the walls of 
casting offices, almost made us change the 
locale to the campus of Williams’ traditional 
rival. (Name upon request.) A Williams man 
with pearl buttons on his suit! To say. noth- 
ing of a Smith girl with so prominent a gold 
tooth! 

We turned out every applicant, opened 
wide the windows and began calling upon 
friends. College types were wanted, honest, 
quiet college types, and we didn’t care how 
many nights they had to spend on a sleeper 
getting here. We wrote letters, telephoned, 
telegraphed. We tried to persuade honest 
brokers’ clerks that dancing offstage was more 
fun than checking the Big Board, and we 
whispered to students of household economy 
that life on the stage commanded a capital 
“L.” And before we knew it, we could have 
cast three plays and still not have had in 


[from page 81} 


evidence a single whoopee sock or hand- 
painted necktie. 

The first rehearsal looked and sounded like 
what it was—the beginning of Houseparty, a 
college play. And no wonder. Harry Wag- 
staff Gribble of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, directing, discussed the eternal quality 
of the undergraduate mind with the authors, 
both of Williams. Matthew Smith compared 
notes on Carnegie Tech with Helen Dodge, 
who had visited that Eastern school while she 
was prom-trotting at the University of Min- 
nesota. Edward Woods had been to the Uni- 
versity of Southern California with Beatrice 
Holthy, and Edward T. Le Saint, who was 
to play Professor White, reminisced on the 
past glories of Ohio University to Mrs. White 
(Julia Hay of Trinity College, Washington.) 

Edith Hargrave, who had given up Smith 
for Barnard, argued on the relative merits 
of those institutions with Jane Dewey, whose 
father was a professor in Northampton. And 
Charles Dill, University of Montana, agreed 
wholeheartedly with Waldo Edwards, Regis 
College, Denver, that campuses were much 
the same whether in the willing West or the 
effete East. 

Everett Miller, who arranged all the music 
for the production, hailed from Colgate; 
Richard Ewell from N. Y. U.; the company 
manager was graduated from Columbia; and 
little Charlie Cromer, who was to play the 
browbeaten freshman, could be heard explain- 
ing plaintively that he would have been a 
university man only he had come directly 
from Eton to the stage. 

Do you wonder that the authors, though 
weary, were jubilant? Some of the garment- 
workers who strayed into the theater by mis- 
take couldn’t believe that the play really took 
place at a “collitch,” but Stephen Rathban of 
the Sun exclaimed gratefully, “Here at last is 
one college play that does not take place in 
the romantic dream world of an imaginary 
campus.” And Robert Benchley assured his 
readers that the cast gave the illusion of 
“being boys and girls whose Equity cards are 
somewhat at home in the back of a drawer 
with their diplomas.” 

Houseparty is not a problem play. It tags 
no moral. But it does prove conclusively 
that in every county of the great realm of 
the theater, from writing through acting, di- 
recting, managing, to the arrangement of 
music, there is an increasing demand for col- 
lege men and women—and an increasing 
number of college men and women anxious 
to meet that demand. 
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I knew he’d have two tickets, if he was 
alone. That kind always does. He did. 

“Stop crying,” he said, and I did. Then 
he steered me to the desk and had a little 
interview with the clerk, in which I heard 
the words, “my daughter’s reservation,’ and 
pretty soon I was in one of those rooms— 
you know, like you see in the movies. And 
a bell boy came up presently with an alli- 
gator bag and a fur coat. Just like that. 
The bag had another envelope in it with 
some things that are said to be twenty dollar 
bills. There was a note. 

“Don’t be a quitter,” it said, and as that 
was just what I was about to be, it inter- 
ested me strangely. “This is just what I 
would have spent at the game. Wire your 
husband something that he'll believe. He’s 
worth it. Keep remembering that when you 
get cold feet. You were quite right.” 

Of course if I could have found him, Td 
have called the whole thing off. My cheeks 
were burning and my hands and feet were 
cold, and I thought up some names to call 
myself that Speed would never dream I 
knew. But what could I do? I was sunk, 
absolutely. I had his tickets. And I wasn’t 
throwing away tickets. Oh, no! 

So I called up Chuck and Marge and told 
them that my Uncle Dave was down for 
the game and simply insisted that I stay over 
and send for Speed. I wired Speed: 

“Uncle Dave arrived. Can’t stay for game. 
Insists we take his tickets. Has room at 
Castle. Wiring railroad fare. Yeaho, love 
and kisses. Room 212. Take night train. 
Love, Sally,” was about how I put it. 

I could just see Speed getting that wire 
and see his good old face begin to light up 
and hear him emitting a war whoop—and 
then old Lady Conscience (she must be a 
lady, no man would treat me so) got on the 
job, and I ached and ached and ached. 
Speed would take just one look at me, just 
one, and I would shrivel slowly away into 
nothingness. 

Oh, Sally, Sally, how could you? 

He'd ask questions about Uncle Dave, 
I reflected, so I had to get to work and fix 
Uncle up a pedigree, which is no easy job 
when you’ve told your husband everything 
that ever happened in your family, even to 
the time your great Uncle Anthony got 
pinched for yagrancy. But I finally got a 
pretty good foster uncle accounted for, and 
then I had a nice large night to spend being 
sorry again. Me, begging. Me, begging 
from a strange man. Me, begging for Speed. 
Me, getting Speed—Speed—into this. Lord! 

Came the dawn. And came up a raccoon 
coat for Speed. Do you get that? Also a 
blanket with letters six feet long, two 
cushions, a thermos bottle and a box of 
candy. After all, I said to myself, Uncle 
Dave is getting lots of kick out of playing 
Santa Claus, and then that lovely feeling 
came back that said, “Pretty poor, Sally, 
pret-ty poor!”, and all was hell again. 


“GEE Sally, isn’t it great,” said Speed, 
and, “Say, you look rotten,” he added 
kindly. “What’s the matter?” 

I took a rapid thought about. No use 
saying I’d sat up with the sisters, because 
wed drop around there and hed known 
they hadn’t seen me. No use. And head- 
aches, we don’t have ’em. So I said tooth- 
ache, which was lovely because that “ten 
dollars for the dentist” look came into 
Speed’s grey orbs and blotted out the good 
cheer for five minutes. 

Speed hooted at the coat, but I told him 
it was only a loan like mine and Uncle Dave 
would be mad if he didn’t wear it, so he 
did, although he felt like a fool in it and 
said so and worried about it until we had 
a grand family row which he stopped just 
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in time to don loving smiles outside the 
door. 

There was a mob at the house. I suppose 
Td had visions of everybody singing, Here 
Come Speed’ and Sally, and all that. As a 
matter of fact, we saw Biff Wade and he 
said, “Hello, Speed, how’s the boy? Hello, 
Sally,” and Tom Kaiser who said, ‘Hello, 
Speed, how’s the boy? Hello, Sally,” and 
Bert Stone who said, “Hello, Speed, how’s 
the boy? Howdado, Mrs. Mallory,” and 
that was about all. There were a lot of 
kids that we’d never seen and some girls 
that rated similarly, and finally I did 
see Dodie Stephens and she said, “Haven’t 
you two kiddies, Sally? How do you feed 
them their spinach?”, and when I said, 
“With a fire hose,’ she just faded away. 
That was that. Everybody was quite re- 
spectful, which is so nice when you’re a ripe 
twenty-three. 

So then we went to the game. We had 
gorgeous seats. But Speed looked up in the 
right hand corner of the stadium and said, 
“Say, there’s the old bunch. Say, Sally, 
there’s Hen and Bud and Cripes. Say, boy, 
don’t I wish we could have got up there.” 
And at intervals he repeated the statement. 

Then the team came on. After that, Mrs. 
Jane Muriel Conscience said goodbye and 
faded into the distance. Because that game 
—that game— When our team, tired and 
dirty and smashed to a jelly, came back in 
the last three minutes of play and clawed 
and scratched and bit their way down the 
field and put over the touchdown that tied 
the game— Well! 

Between halves, Speed told me some dirt 
he’d gathered at the house. He’d seen Carty 
—Carty who had the job in the palm of his 
hand—and Carty’d said, “Say, Speed, I want 
to see you after the game.” Which made 
Lady Conscience wabble some more, because 
if Speed got that job— And he’d heard that 
the fellows were all steamed up because a 
rich alum was coming back and had been 
gently sounded on the subject of the new 
dorm extension to the house, and seemed 
very, very interested. If they won the game, 
they thought they had him hog-tied. 

“Isnt that nice?” I responded in my 
sweetest wifely voice, and that was all for 
then. 

“T want you to meet this guy if he does 
come, Sally,” he said. ‘“He’s the original 
peach from Orchard City. He was abroad 
when we were around here. He came to 
school about a hundred years ago and was 
all set for quarter on the team. Then his 
father died and he had to quit. He came 
back four years later and made another year, 
and a brother-in-law died and left a sister 
and some kids on his hands. It took him 
twelve years altogether. But he did it. 
And then he got to work and made himself 
a million. But—” 

At this point, a gallant enemy barged in 
between us, an old lady sat down on me, 
an old gentleman took me forty feet for a 
touchback, and it was twenty minutes before 
I recognized Uncle Dave’s coat and got back 
to it. Then I said, “What about it?”, and 
Speed said, “What about what ?”, in that en- 
dearing nusbandly way, and I said, “The 
alum,” and he said, “Alum?” Finally he 
said, “Oh, yes,” and proceeded. “His girl 
finished school while he was working and 
they were going to be married anyhow and 
let him go un through, when this brother-in- 
law affair came up. So they weren’t and she 
went to teaching and the schoolhouse 
burned—” 

“Don’t, Speed,” I quavered faintly, and 
Speed said, “Yeah, but he had to, Sally,” 
and we shut up for a minute. 

Then Speed produced some philosophy 
which just neatly wiped me off the earth. 
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Loveliest of colors ... blush-rose, akin to 
Nature’s own glow of youth and health. Lips 
of Tangee... subtle individuality ... yours 
and yours alone. 

In an amazing way Tangee changes color as 
you put it on...and blends with each indi- 
vidual complexion. Truly, a miracle of mir- 
acles! Lips of Tangee ... mo trace of grease 
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—so beautiful, so natural that it seems a part 
of your ownlips. And indeed it is for Tangee 
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PRESIDENT 


Atlantic City’s Newest Boardwalk Hotel 
Offers for the FALL and WINTER SEASONS 
Sippie Rooms with Bath:— 
From $28.00 weekly, European Plan 
Or $49.00 weekly, American Plan 
Double Rooms with Bath :— 
From $42.00 weekly, European Plan 
Or $84.00 weekly, American Plan 
Sea Water Swimming Pool 
Marine Sun Deck—Concert Orchestra 
Under, the Management of 


CHARLES D. BOUGHTON 


Ski Perfection 


is summarized 
in the words 


Northland 
Skis 


Any good skier will tell DS 
you that there are no 
finer skis made for jump- 
ing, racing, or all-'round use. 
9 out of 10 experts, and all 
National Champions ski on 
Northlands. 
Write for free illustrated 
booklet, “How to Ski 


World's Largest 
Ski Manufacturers 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
46 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 


HERE is no magazine more 
anxious to print the work 
of young and unknown 


writers than COLLEGE Hu- 
MOR—because it is primarily 
a magazine of youth. En- 
couragement and acceptances 
are given constantly to great 
numbers; each year several of 
its more brilliant discoveries 
are acclaimed by the literary 
world. There is always a de- 


mand for articles, stories, 
skits, art work, epigrams, 
verse and jokes. Payment is 


made immediately upon ac- 
ceptance, at good rates. 
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He was beaming around on the mob and he 
said brightly: “Great stuff, all these fellows, 
anyhow. Men that maybe never went to 
college a day in their lives, coming down 
and getting the thrill of it this way.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Makes you think a little. Probably while 
we were singing serenades under the dorm 
windows, they were car boys in the coal 
mines, or sweeping out offices. They never 
had it—never smoked the air blue around 
the Daily offices, never gathered around the 
bonfire on rally nights, never spanked a 
freshman with an oak stave or listened to 
Prexy or—” 

“Speed,” I said, “did they want to?” 

“You’d better believe they wanted to, if 
they had time to think about it at all. And 
then they have to wait till the first kick’s 
gone out of it and take what’s left when 
were through. Gee, it’s great to see them 
come through for the stadium till it hurts 
and yell for Red Grange as if he were their 
personal ice man, and all that bunk. You’ve 
got to hand it to them.” 

You know how they make a whisper in 
the movies—little letters about so high? 
Well, that’s what I was, a movie whisper. 
And that to live with all our lives, that 
thing I'd done between us. I saw that man’s 
face when I told him what I thought of men 
like him. And then a lovely, lovely thought 
struck me, which probably struck you awhile 
back. The rich alum! He'd be about that 
age. Wouldn’t it have been nice if he were 
Uncle Dave, if I’d made my little spiel to 
him? Of course, I knew right away that 
such was even the case. And I got so sick 
that Speed noticed it and began to fuss. 

We got to the house finally and I had the 
pleasure of hearing Speed tell some of the 
fellows that he was sunk because he wasn’t 
sitting up with them. And after the game 
had been well played all over by a team of 
about forty, one of the men told Speed that 
the alum had been seen and it was thumbs 
down on the new dorm. 

“Couldn’t see it,” he said cheerfully. 

“That’s him over there,” he added. 

It was. 

I didn’t want to go to the dinner dance, 
but by that time some of the old crowd was 
around and Marge had yelled at me that she 
had a dress I could wear because she bet 
I didn’t have one with me (“with me” was 
a delicate compliment), and Speed was yank- 
ing me over to get it. 

Then Carty Brooks, who had our job, 
came up, and I forgot everything and fixed 
my hungry eyes on his face. He and Speed 
pounded each other awhile and he said, 
“How’s things?”, and poor old Speed said, 
“Fine!”, and Carty said, “That’s great,” and 
that was all. Speed squeezed my hand and 
I squeezed his hard for “Never mind!”, and 
that was that. 


O we went to the dinner, and what was 

my joy and bliss to find that I was sit- 
ting next to the rich alum, who was my 
Uncle Dave, whose name turned out to be 
Mr. Horace Hartsook, and who said, “How 
do you do, Mrs. Mallory ?”, and forestalled 
any weeping on his shoulder by a steely 
glance that spiked that where it started. 
Also, he wouldn’t let me say anything except 
about the game and every time I tried, he 
sat all over it. So I stopped. 

There was the usual hilarity with noise- 
makers and so on, the available supply of 
which Speed mechanically cabbaged for the 
twins, and then the president of the chapter 
rose and everybody loudly applauded and 
suggested that he sing. Which he didn’t, 
usually. They shut up, though, when he be- 
gan to speak, introducing Mr. Hartsook. 

Mr. Hartsook got up and told a story 
about a Scotchman, and we laughed, and 
one about two Irishmen, and we clutched 
each other’s shoulders and roared. Then he 
got to the point. 


“Pve been asked about the prospects of 
interesting the alumni in a new dormitory 
addition to the house,” he said, “but I don’t 
find the proposition tenable right now. But 
if you don’t mind, I have another one I 
should like to substitute.” 

A pin dropped just then with a loud crash. 

“I just wondered last night at my hotel 
and today at the game (he got there, then!), 
how many of the fellows who really have 
a right to be here are here tonight. How 
many of the men who played on the team. 
Or the others who stood by all through 
school. Or the girls, for that matter. I’ve 
heard there’s one now and then who knows 
what the game’s about. 

“A good many of these boys are working 
at jobs, supporting young families and lay- 
ing cornerstones for the future. But they’re 
not forgetting that it’s game time. Don’t 
you think it’s up to the fraternity to see 
that they get here?” 

Then, as I used to say in school compo- 
sitions, a shout went up. 

“A lot of us,” he went on, “get a good 
bit out of coming even when we're stagger- 
ing with old age. (Polite laughter.) After 
all, you know, there have to be compensa- 
tions. We don’t have a flock of babies any 
more, if we ever did, to substitute for a 
cheer leader, and we haven’t a bunch of 
young friends. Some of us never went to 
school. Some of us get all the college we 
ever had right now. But we mustn’t crowd 
out the kids who have a right to it.” 

He wiped his forehead and went on. 

“Suppose we amend that dormitory propo- 
sition to make it a bit smaller, and set aside 
the biggest portion as guest rooms. Suppose 
we endow a fund to provide that the fra- 
ternity entertain as its guests a group of 
younger alumni and their wives at each big 
game. Everything provided—a bunch of 
the best seats in the stadium, railroad fare, 
dance and all. We'll keep a committee of 
sleuths to search out the ones that would 
profit by it, and it will come as a straight 
invitation proposition. We'll not limit it to 
football men, because they’re pretty well 
taken care of usually. TIl make a start on 
such a fund, and I think I can locate one 
or two others. How about it?” 

There was an uproar. And then, to my 
consternation, one of the younger men got 
up. It wasn’t the chapter president. It was 
Speed. I felt the way you do in a night- 
mare, and it was all I could do to keep from 
hauling at his coat. 

“Suppose you let me say a word, Jim,” he 
said to the president. “I think Pm in a 
position to. I’m one of these men you’ve 
been hearing about. And I can’t express 
what such a thing would mean to us, be- 
cause there arent any words. But I ‘do 
want to say thanks in their behalf, and I 
want Brother Hartsook to know that most 
of us feel a little choked up when we think 
of his kind that thinks it worth while to 
get the viewpoint of kids who aren’t worth 
while yet, and to set an example for them to 
follow.” 

He grinned. 

“T’m here on a shoestring,” he said. “My 
wife’s rich uncle staked us to the whole 
works after we had given it up as a bad 
job.” Speed would do that! Refuse to 
come down until he could make a splurge 
and then tell the world in loud ringing tones 
just how poor he was. “And so I’ve got 
cne amendment to make to the motion. 
Don’t make the seats too darned good. Let 
the brothers sit with the rest of the bunch, 
and they won’t feel quite so set apart. 
Aside from that, it’s about the greatest thing 
I ever heard of and I suggest that we give 
Brother Hartsook a—” 

He didn’t have to say what. They gave 
it, standing on tables mostly. Then Speed 
raised the best tenor the U. ever produced, 
in the fraternity song, and everybody wept. 
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So I wasn’t so conspicuous when I went over 
and howled on Brother Hartsook’s shoulder. 

“You’ve got to listen to me,” I told him. 
“You’ve got to let me tell you how I felt 
afterwards. And Speed said—” I told him 
what Speed said. “And I heard—heard 
about you—” 

He put his hand on my shoulder. 

“Never mind,” he said, “I knew how you 
were feeling. I had a red headed girl once. 
And because she died, don’t think she was 
a plaster saint. She was a little devil and 
that’s why I loved her, and why there 
haven’t been any babies to keep me home 
from games. There, shut up, you little idiot.” 

I wiped my eyes and here came Speed 
with none other than Carty Brooks. Speed 
yanked me around and said in a low, sweet 
voice that you could hear three miles: 

“Sally, Carty has that job of his dad’s for 
me, and it’s worth just twice the pay en- 
velope. His dad’s been trying to locate me, 
but Carty hung around the battlefields of 
Paris and forgot all about me. Then today 
he was afraid to offer it to me on account 
of John W. Coat, and I almost missed out 
completely.” 

At this, I proceeded to weep in the key 
of c, and Brother Hartsook tried to shake 
me, and I clutched him and bedewed his 
shoulder again. “I can’t help it,” I wailed. 
“He reminds me so much of Uncle Dave.” 

“That’s her uncle that blew us to the 
party,” Speed told Brother Hartsook. “And 
I never even knew she had him, so I don’t 
understand the burst of sentiment.” 

“I do,’ said Brother Hartsook, “and I 
know her Uncle Dave. I know he wouldn’t 
want her to tell you what caused the senti- 
ment and if she ever does, he’ll never for- 
give her. How about it, Sally?” 

“T won't,” I said. And I haven’t. Yet. 
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Smith and Smith—Brothers on the North 
Dakota Eleven 


Vernon and Austin Smith, giant tackles on 
the North Dakota football team this past 
fall, reported for practice in the early autumn, 
wearing heavy beards, and reports from the 
Flickertail camp have it that opposing line- 
men have been terrorized, the campus barber 
has thrown up his hands in despair, and six- 
teen-year-old freshmen have viewed the 
stubble patches with envy. 

These two husky athletes, bearing the 
House of David guise, are the most recent 
rivals of the cough-drop Smiths, for they are 
brothers. 

The Smith boys are playing their third 
year together on the North Dakota eleven. 
Austin is six feet one inch and weighs two 
hundred and two pounds, while Vern is six 
feet two and one half inches tall and carries 
around two hundred and thirteen pounds. 
The brothers live on a ranch in the Badlands 
near Dickinson, N. D., and during the sum- 
mer months they keep in shape by riding at 
rodeos. They are also fraternity brothers in 
Beta Theta Pi, Vern being president of the 
local chapter and delegate to last summer’s 
national convention at Big-Win-Inn. 


Marquette Hockey Team to Invade East 


Kay Iverson, the ambitious little Dane 
whose influence has tended to popularize 
hockey in the Middle Western colleges, will 
tour the East in February with his Mar- 
quette team. For several seasons the Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, University has been a 
pest to the hockey teams in the Western Con- 
ference. Marquette has defeated them all at 
one time or another, and Coach Kay has even 


This Offer Open 
to Everyone 


It makes no difference who you are 
or where you live, we want you to 
send us a name for this new and un- 
usual shampoo. Whoever sends the 
most suitable name will win $1,000.00 
—nothing else to do. Just write or 
print the name on any kind of paper. 
Neatness does not count. 


Any Name May Win 


No matter how simple you think your 
suggestion is, you cannot afford to 
neglect sending it at once. Any name 
may win. The names of people, flowers, 
trees, birds, etc., may be submitted for 
a name or you can send a coined word 
or a word made by combining two or 
more words, such as “Sun-gleam,” 
“Youth-glow,” etc., or your name might suggest the 
handy new container, our latest sanitary tube, from 
which the shampoo is simply squeezed out. No bottle 
to break, leak or spill, no cake of soap to lie around 
and collect germs. Nothing safer or more sanitary 
and convenient for travel. There is nothing more to 
do, simply the person sending the most suitable 
suggestion for a name will receive $1,000.00 in cash 
or, if prompt, $1,100.00 in all. 


Nothing to Buy-Nothing to Sell 


Win this $1,000.00 cash prize by a few moments’ 
thought. How can you earn this amount of money 
easier or more quickly? Remember, there is no 
obligation! The person submitting the winning name 
will have nothing else to do to win the $1,000.00 and 
the extra $100.00if prompt, there is nothing to 
buy or sell. Only one name will be accepted from 
each contestant. We are offering one hundred other 
big cash prizes ranging from $8,000.00 down as a 
part of our novel advertising plan to make the 
products of the Paris American Pharmacal Company 


better known. Everyone sending us a name for our 
shampoo, regardless of whether it wins or not, will be given an 
opportunity to win the $8,000.00 first prize or one of the other 
one hundred cash prizes. The winner of the $1,000.00 cash 
prize ($1,100.00 in all if prompt) offered for a name for our 
shampoo may by participating in our other prize offers win an 
additional $8,000.00 or a total of $9,100.00. You have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose as it costs you nothing to 
send a name. Do it today. The very name you think least of 
May be the winner. 


CONTEST RULES 


To get quick action we are going to FA 
pay the winner an extra $100.00 for 
promptness, or $1,100.00 in all—so 
send your suggestion AT ONCE! 


This contest is open to everyone 
except members of this firm, its em- 
ployees and relatives. 

Each contestant may send only one 
name. Sending two or more names 
will cause all names submitted by 
that person to be thrown out. 
Contest closes April 30, 1930. Dupli- 
cate prizes will be given in case of 
ties. 

To win the promptness prize of $100 
extra, the winning name suggested 
must be mailed within three days 
after our announcement is read. 
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Opposite Penn. R. R. Station 


New York's new hotel truly ex- 
pressive of the greatest city. 
1200 pleasant rooms each 
with Servidor, bath, circulat- 
ing ice water and radio 
provisions. 


ROOMS from $3.00 
E CG. KILL, Ceneral Manager 
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MONEY PAID 


FOR TRAVEL 
EAFERIENCES! 
OLLEGE HUMOR is 


seeking your remi- 
niscences and will pay reg- 
ular space rates for travel 
articles from college peo- 
ple. Have you been in the 
West—on a dude ranch, 
in the mountains or at 
any of our national parks? 
Have you gone through 
the Orient or taken a 


Pacific tour? Where are 
those snapshots of your colle- 
giate tour to Europe (the ones 
of the famous beer garden in 
Vienna)? 

An acceptable article on your 
travel experiences in any one 
of these places will be wel- 
comed by College Humor with 
a generous check. Send your 
manuscripts at once to the 
Travel Editor, College Humor, 
1050 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois—3,000 words, 
typewritten double spaced on 
one side of the paper, with re- 
turn address and postage. 


é&verything NEW! 
HOTEL 


M‘ALPIN 


ONE BLOCK FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


B'WAY at 34th ft. 


NEW YORK 


Rooms with Bath 
from *3.50 to $10.00 


FRANK A. DUGGAN. 
President and Megs Director. 


upset the protégés of brother Emil at the 
University of Minnesota. 

In 1930 the Marquette sextette looms as 
the strongest ever, although Kay Iverson has 
not been broadcasting this information 
promiscuously. It is doubtful if the shrewd 
coach of the Hilltoppers would propose an 
Eastern invasion where he will meet the best 
college teams of the country, unless he antici- 
pated something. 

The schedule for the Eastern sojourn has 
not been completed, but Iverson has tenta- 
tively signed the following schools and ex- 
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ally made of sheepskin with wool on it, 
sewn inside the sleeve. The old pads were 
lumpy excrescences sewn on the shoulders, 
elbows and collarbone, outside. A few sea- 
sons back, the University of Pennsylvania 
team took the field against the Maroons of 
the University of Chicago, wearing old 
fashioned wads, upholstered in yellow leather, 
on their elbows. After the game got under 
way, the Chicago boys discovered that every 
Penn back, dashing hither and thither with 
his elbows held together in the pit of his 
body, seemed to be the man with the foot- 
ball. Consequently they wasted a great deal 
of zeal and valor tackling the wrong men, 
and Penn was criticized on the ground that 
it was unethical to mislead an opponent in 
any such manner. The affair recalled the 
curious case of a team which went to play 
Harvard at Cambridge and appeared on the 
field, each man wearing stitched to the bosom 
of his jersey an oval of brown leather the 
size of a football. The Harvard coach gave 
the visiting coach the option of removing 
these dazzle-patches or playing with a foot- 
ball painted bright red, and the guest ath- 
letes spent the last ten minutes before the 
game hastily plucking out the stitches. 

Very few football players wear quilting in 
their pants now. Instead, they gird them- 
selves in shells made of fiber and vaguely 
resembling the bullet proof chest protectors 
of modern racketeers. These they strap to 
their anatomy with adhesive bandage at the 
recognized points of impact. Or they insert 
them in pockets within the pants. 

The shin guard would have vanished from 
the native sports of the United States about 
fifteen years ago but for the daring of Mr. 
Roger Bresnahan, then catching for the New 
York Giants. About the time that the foot- 
ball players, desiring speed, began to shuck 
their leg armor, he appeared at the Polo 
Grounds, wearing the first pair ever seen in a 
baseball game as protection against the spikes 
of runners sliding into the plate. The base 
runners’ slide was then evolving from a dive 
into a jump, and other catchers realized that 
in blocking the plate, their legs might be 
whittled from under them. So shin guards 
became standard apparel for catchers. 

The alert fashion designers of the sport- 
ing goods firms soon contrived a happy com- 
promise between the football, hockey and 
cricket shin guards for the special use of 
catchers. They also got up a type for um- 
pires working behind the plate, adding a 
curved steel plate for the protection of the 
instep. These are now made in telescoping 
models compact enough to be carried on the 
umpire’s other hip. 

The entire baseball uniform also under- 
went revision as to line and color. 

Three years ago, the White Sox adopted 
a dark blue uniform for wear when they 
were on the road, and the public blinked at 
the oddity and realized that it had been many 
years since ball players of any degree had 
worn any other color than gray or cream. 
In two catalogues of flannel samples sent 
cut by manufacturers of baseball uniforms, 
I find none of the red and greens which were 
familiar years ago. Moreover, after one sea- 
son, the White Sox again abandoned blue and 
resumed gray for the road uniform. 

Quilted pants have not beén worn for 


pects to fill the open dates: February 3, 
Clarkson Tech; February 5, Harvard; Feb- 
ruary 8, Army; February 10, Yale; February 
12, Dartmouth; February 14, Boston Uni- 
versity. These hockey teams are unquestion- 
ably the class of the East, and this series will 
afford an excellent opportunity to study the 
growth of the game in the two sections of 
the country. 

The Sports Editor will accompany Coach 
Iverson and his players East, prior to nam- 
ing College Humor’s 1930 All-American 
hockey teams. 


SUPERMEN {from page 23} 


some years; the laced throat has gone and 
the conductors type of cap with the flat 
crown and short visor has been abandoned 
unanimously in favor of the skull gripping 
or polo cap. Shirts have the V neck instead 
of the negligée collar, and the demountable 
sleeve has been demounted permanently, al- 
though the present sleeve is more than half 
a sleeve. It is expected to shield the fore- 
arm in sliding. The sliding pad, made of 
quilted stuff, is harnessed over the hips as a 
separate garment, and the. shoe, which for- 
merly extended above the ankle, has receded 
to the merest suggestion of a shoe like that 
worn by sprinters. There is no constric- 
tion of the instep, and all the speed residing 
in the player’s leg is free to express itself. 

The catcher’s mitt, which used to be just 
a shade smaller than an adult base drum, is 
now quite light and compact. Ray Schalk, 
an undersized man for a catcher, decided that 
he was wasting much energy waving a huge 
mitt for nine or more innings on hot days, 
and thought a smaller type would do as well 
because he generally got the ball right in 
the pocket. He had a harness maker tailor 
a mitt with about half the diameter of the 
style then prevailing. That size is now 
standard behind the bat. 

The track meet of the present day has 
become a gaudy pageant, and the idea is not 
bad, either, as the overall or pajama uni- 
forms worn by athletes of hiking or leaping 
habits provide color to fill the eye and attract 
attendance which never favored such sports 
before. It is a gay sight, I may say, when 
leggedy young men in purple, scarlet, green 
or lively combinations of color, from neck 
to ankle, including something like drum 
major’s epaulets, go prancing about the track 
or down the infield in stadium or armory, 
flexing themselves for impending events. 
These bright regimentals are of recent issue 
and thrice welcome because a track meet, of 
itself, is seldom a spectacle to race the pulses. 

Eventually, the garish overalls will con- 
tribute something to the improvement of the 
breed of foot-runners, because impression- 
able youth, seeing varsity men thus arrayed 
at intercollegiate meets, cannot remain in- 
sensible to the lure of a beautiful uniform 
with zippers at the ankles—nor can his girl. 

Stripped or peeled of these parade uni- 
forms, our track athletes are just a few de- 
grees removed from complete undress. Their 
shirts are cut low at the arms and their 
trunks are brief and flaring, unlike the cos- 
tumes of the Oxford and Cambridge men who 
come over from time to time to run in our 
meets. They still effect a modest sleeve, and 
I have a recollection that when some of our 
athletes appeared in a meet in England a few 
years ago, there were letters to the editors 
of the London papers, asking whether this 
extreme of fashion wasn’t a bit thick. 

The earnest gentlemen of the New York 
Prizefight Commission have troubled them- 
selves much with dress reform in the last 
few years, and have finally achieved a model 
with a U shaped dip or jog in the belt line 
in the front of the trunks, which is now offi- 
cial and compulsory. This was ordered by 
solemn decree in triplicate, duly certified to 
the Secretary of State, in order that pugilists 
upon being hit slightly below the belt line 
but on flat, hard belly muscle, as Jack Shar- 
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key was hit by Jack Dempsey, should not be 
allowed to quit, though unhurt, and claim 
victory on grounds of malpractice. Up to 
this time, the fighters had been steadily inch- 
ing the belt line northward and claiming 
foul whenever a glove landed on the cloth, 
and frequently getting away with it to the 
annoyance of the customers, although some 
of these creations extended, like an English- 
man’s trousers, almost to the shoulders, and 
anything below the collar bone could have 
been construed as foul. 

The manufacture of sporting apparel is no 
trifling industry now. I have gone through 
factories where spindles clicked and large 
stamping machines clattered, and hundreds 
of cobblers, tailors and seamstresses fashioned 
leather, canvas, rubber and wool into the 
habiliments of heroes and heroines. There 
are five hundred colleges, more or less, in the 
United States at which football is a varsity 
or intra-mural game, or both, and reckoning 
that each football squad embraces twenty 
men, which is a timid figure, there are ten 
thousand sets of football equipment in use 
every fall, taking no account of the high 
school requirements, which are perhaps not 
as complete but much more numerous. The 
average cost of turning out a football player 
in fashionable equipment is about forty dol- 
lars, but, of course, this stuff is fairly long 
lived and in the larger schools is handed down 
to the scrubs and class teams after service 
with the varsity. Harvard issues football 
equipment to three hundred men. At the 
United States Military Academy the football 
duffel, in storage for the off seasons, fills a 
double row of large bins, from floor to ceiling, 
extending the length of an aisle thirty yards 
long. 

It is only natural that the sales managers 
of the manufacturing firms have taken to 
holding a veritable football fashion show in 


æ YOU CANT MANAGE MEN 


in understanding his account of what hap- 
pened to young Hungerford. Anyway, Par- 
rish stood silent at the news until Latham 
had repeated it. Then realizing that Par- 
rish’s silence was not due to deafness, Latham 
stood silent, too. 

Sam Hungerford, it seemed, had gone to 
pieces in the air. 

“Doubled up over his stick. Then his 
wing came off,” explained Latham. “That’s 
when I lost my wires. Went after the beggar 
who got him like a blind fool— Oh, well.” 

By the time Parrish got back to the air- 
drome—and his landing in the dusk was 
something that took away the breath—the 
picture of Dorothy Weatherall, strangely 
enough, had come back to his mind. He 
felt that he must see her. He felt that she 
would understand the black depression 
which, with the death of Sam Hungerford, 
had descended upon him. But the chateau 
was dark. Mrs. Weatherall was away on one 
of those frequent moves she made toward 
G. H. I. So Parrish had another day of 
flying and fighting, with a score to settle, 
before he saw her again. 

He dined with her at the chateau, and 
she was quiet and serious while they dined. 
She watched him carefully, with a gravity he 
couldn’t understand. But her quiet soothed 
him, for he was quiet, too. Then he told 
her about the death of young Sam Hunger- 
ford, and was greatly touched by her un- 
mistakable response. 

He didn’t know that young Hungerford 
was to her no more than a name and a thing 
of no more significance than the machine 
with which he died. He didn’t know that 
her concern, her genuine horror, was evoked 
by the fact that as he told the story it was 
he whom she saw crumpled over his stick, 
that it was his plane she saw break up in 
the high spaces and kis body go hurtling 
downward to destruction. 


the corridor outside the ballroom 
Astor Hotel, when the football coaches, those 
architects of the young American character 
who do good by stealth and blush to find 
it fame, foregather in December to acknowl- 
edge their good works to one another. A 
novel effect in, let us say, shoulder harness, 
be it only a new type of hinge, may relegate 
an entire varsity issue of shoulder harness 
into obsolescence if properly brought to the 
attention of a susceptible coach. 

When Mrs. May Sutton Bundy played in 
the Women’s National Tennis Champion- 
ship at Forest Hills, Long Island, last sum- 
mer, some of the papers dusted off pictures 
of that durable lady taken when she was the 
champion twenty years ago. They showed 
her in a sweeping skirt, and a shirtwaist 
with leg-of-mutton sleeves and a collar up 
to her chin. 

On her return to the championship courts 
in 1928, Mrs. Bundy’s legs were bare, her 
skirt whipped about her knees and her arms 
swung free and sleeveless. In fact, none of 
the girls wore sleeves nor have they for some 
years, and Miss Helen Wills was the only 
player of note in the tournament who wore 
stockings in every match. The typical ten- 
nis costume was something white, designed 
along simple lines and suggesting a pillow 
slip with holes cut for the arms and head. 

When these plain garments became sat- 
urated, they became slightly transparent, but 
I doubt that any of the spectators were 
demoralized, for the impression was one of 
vigor and the glowing sort of health which 
set up an active longing in those who have 
abandoned themselves to inevitable paunchi- 
ness and sedentary life. 

And now the lady swimmers, emboldened 
by the example of Miss Trudy Ederle, who 
swam the English Channel in a brassiére and 
trunks, are swimming down the Hudson in 
a little less than half of that. 


{from page 28} 


He only knew that she showed a beauti- 
ful sympathy for his distress. That she 
was exceedingly touched by his recital. 

After dinner she led him to the alcove 
off the big, bare room where people danced, 
and they sat by the fire on the damask 
sofa. It was delightfully intimate. Very 
naturally he threw his arm across the back 
of the sofa behind her shoulders. She threw 
her head back against it. She was still pic- 
turing that crumpled body, that broken 
plane, that death. But she would not men- 
tion it to him, for she was a very clever 
lady. 

“There’s a very great secret I’ve got to tell 
you,” she said slowly, and he watched the 
cigarette smoke curl from her lips with 
something of awe in his heart. For in that 
day no Battle Creek lady ever smoked. 

“I want to tell you about it,” she con- 
tinued. “That’s why you’re here alone to- 
night, because I want to tell you. But it’s 
a great secret. It’s a thing I ought not to 
know.” 

She laughed suddenly, the sound rippling 
from her lips. 

“Go ahead,” he said. “You could tell it 
to a gravestone with a better chance of 
spreading the news.” 

“There’s going to be a big push,” she said, 
and again her voice was grave. “The Ameri- 
cans have been going in all along the line. 
It’s going to be the last big push of the war. 
And you—” She turned on him, clutching at 
his sleeve with sudden passion. “You will 
be moving up! You will be flying all the 
time! Flying and fighting. They’re not go- 
ing to spare machines or men!” 

Very abruptly she controlled herself and 
when she spoke again, spoke quietly. 


“You see,” she said, “were not going to 


see much of one another after this.” 
Parrish was staring into the fire. 
thinking how queerly life was treating him, 
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bringing him way out here to fight crazily in 
kites; to meet up with any such outfit as 
this chateau, these people; to get so 
intimately acquainted with this wonderful 
woman—and then to die....He didn’t 
doubt that. . . . There were the others... . 
There was Sam Hungerford. ... He only 
hoped it wasn’t so. 

“How did you find that out?” he asked 
slowly. 

“Oh, you get to know people. 
tell you things.” 

He permitted his arm to slip down from 
the back of the sofa, and he tightened it 
about her shoulders, drawing her closer to 
him, drawing her face into the firelight. 

“Why, you’re crying!” he exclaimed. 

She clutched suddenly at his shoulders, 
holding him like a child, tugging at him. 

“You mustn’t go!” she cried. “You 
mustn’t! They'll kill you. Don’t you see? 
It’s a certain thing! They'll kill you! 
They'll kill you, my dear!” 

“Oh, no! No!” He seized her hands 
strongly. “No, Dorothy! Don’t! Don’t! 
It can’t be helped. It’s on the cards!” 

And then he found that he was looking 
into the eyes of tragedy. He had never 
done that before and it dumfounded him. 
The great eyes of the Honorable Mrs. 
Weatherall were charged with a tremendous 
emotion, and poor Parrish didn’t know it 
was the emotion of a woman protecting the 
thing she loved. 

“PI tell you what we must do!” she 
said, and her voice was hard with a resolu- 
tion which left Parrish completely out of the 
reckoning. “Well have to wangle you out 
of it! I think I have some friends who 
can do it. It’s absurd to kill off the best 
men we have.” 

Parrish had frozen in his place beside her. 

“But we can’t do that!” he protested. 

She sprang to her feet and her voice rose 
magnificently. 

“We'll have to do that!” she cried. 

“But a man can’t leave—’ And then 
suddenly he felt very wise, realizing that 
she was only a woman and couldn’t under- 
stand such things. “I can’t leave the squad- 
ron,” he said gently, as if he were explain- 
ing something to a child. “Even if we could 
fix it, I couldn’t leave the other fellows. I 
couldn’t turn my back on the war.” 

She leaned over and placed her hand upon 
his lips. 

“Now you're talking like the rest of them. 
Another foolish boy aroused by the cheers 
and the band playing.” 

Like a bright fire, her eyes shone with a 
sudden anger. 

“Do you know what you’re fighting for?” 
she cried. ‘“You’re fighting for a lot of old 
men who would spend a million lives to keep 
their clubs, their country houses, their posi- 
tions in society, their horses and cars and 
careers. Thats what you're fighting for! 
They'll let you die for ’em and think the 
less of you for it, while they give the high 
places to others who know the game and 
play in with them.” 

She sat beside him again, speaking very 
earnestly, using all her art to persuade 
him. 

“Believe me!” she urged. “I know them. 
The whole parcel of doddering old idiots. 
And you can be one of the chosen ones. 
Madsden, Carlock, Sheperd, how do you 
think they came to their places? Fighting? 
Dying? Not they! They played in with the 
right people, Clif, and they’ll be heads and 
ministers and commanders-in-chief long after 
the poor boys whom the old men are using 
have turned to mud in Flanders. Believe 


And they 


me! Believe me, Clif, and let me do it 
for you. I can! I will! TIl never let 
them kill you! Never!” 


And Parrish was consumed with embar- 
rassment as she clung to him, devouring his 
body with her eager, hopeful eyes. 


He extricated himself. 

“Listen, Dorothy,” the words blurted 
from him clumsily. “You’re all excited. I 
don’t think you know what you’re saying. 
There isn’t anything we can do about it. 
The whole war’s a crazy nightmare, anyway, 
and I’ve just got to do what’s expected of 
me. Anyway, I couldn’t leave the other 
fellows. If the whole army got staff jobs 
and safe billets, Pm not saying I wouldn’t 
take one, too. But while there are other 
men fighting in the trenches or up in the 
air, why, I’m fighting with them, beside them 
and for them. That’s all I know how to 
do!” 

He was on his feet, now, and since she 
sat silent after he had spoken, he moved 
toward the door. Then, suddenly, as though 
by a passionate gesture of her body, she was 
in front of him. 

“You won't go!” she cried fiercely, and she 
seemed possessed by a strange anger. “When 
the squadron moves up, you won’t go! You 
won't!” She ordered it. She commanded 
it. “PIL never forgive you if you do.” She 
raged. “TIl never forgive you. Never!” 

“TIl have to take my orders. It’s all I 
can do.” 

“Then go on! Go!” She stood away from 
him, and then, suddenly, she softened. Her 
voice became low and irresistibly persuasive. 
“But don’t forget me,” she pleaded. “If you 
don’t move up, you'll come and see me, 
won’t you?” 

He smiled broadly and whole-heartedly, a 
great burden lifted from his heart. It would 
have been hard to part with her in anger. 

“Sure,” he promised. “I'll come and see 
you.” Then, to his great surprise, she was 
in his arms and he was holding her tightly 
to him, kissing her. 

“Goodbye,” he mumbled. “Goodbye.” 

He felt tremendously relieved as he drove 
back to the airdrome. 


FROM the dawn of the following day there 

was no time left to think of Dorothy 
Weatherall. There were conferences in the 
orderly hut and a bustle through the hangars. 
Stock to be taken of planes, munitions and 
equipment. Replacements of planes and men 
to be broken in. 

“The last big shove of the war!” gloated 
the youngsters of the squadron. ‘“They’re 
going to switch us over to the Ypres salient, 
and, boy, we'll see action there. They’re 
shoving in squadrons wherever there’s a flat 
piece of ground, and they say Fritz is bring- 
ing our machines down like flies!” 

Turnbull and Latham were equally as’ 
keen, but they covered their excitement with 
the calm of veterans. 

“It’s going to be hot stuff, Parrish, and 
weve got to keep the youngsters in hand. 
Train those recruits to stick close to your 
tail and give ’em all the gunnery they can 
take. We're due to list a few casualties, and 
were counting on you to keep ’em down. 
We move up on Thursday. You'll fly to the 
new ground with A and D flights. See they 
get there.” 

Parrish, whose slow smile and unaffected 
calm was as the strength of a fortress to the 
youngsters of the squadron, took to studying 
maps. He was studying maps on Thursday 
morning when, in the dimness of dawn, 
Turnbull came to his quarters. 

Outside the planes ticked over. Two flights 
of them and a dozen pilots eager to plumb 
the morning mists for the perils of new 
battlefields. Parrish arose, maps in hand, 
as the C. O. entered, and his smile vanished 
as he looked on Turnbull’s face. 

“Read that!” snapped Turnbull, shoving a 
paper at him. 

Parrish read it. 

“First Lieutenant Clifford Parrish, U. S. A., 
attached R. F. C., will report immediately 
to R. F. C. Headquarters, Amiens, for at- 
tachment to training unit. He will cooperate 
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with those Headquarters in the supervision 
of combat instruction in the training camps 
of the Royal Flying Corps.” 

“W-what does it mean?” he faltered. 
“Looks like discipline to me.” 

“Discipline?” snapped Turnbull. “Don’t 
be a blind bat! It’s promotion! You're to 
superintend combat work in the training 
camps. I might have known it. It was too 
good to be true. The best man of the lot 
taken away just when we needed you most!” 

“But, Bully!” It was a cry of despair, 
of bitter disappointment. “I can’t leave the 
fellows, now! These kids. I’ve just broken 
them in! They’ll be shot to hell without me. 
Oh, God! What have I ever done to pull 
down this!” 

“Steady on, fella. You don’t know your 
luck. It’s ten to one we’ll be shot to pieces 
up there. It’s hell for us, but it’s a life- 
saver for you. Dot Weatherall couldn’t have 
done better by one of her own darlings.” 

With the mention of that lady’s name, 
Parrish saw the light, and he reacted de- 
plorably. 

He leapt to his feet. “She did it! She 
said she’d stop me, and she’s done it!” 

“What the devil?” 

“But it wont work!” cried Parrish. 
“When’d you get those orders?” 

“Just now.” 

“All right!” He flung the paper on the 
floor. “They came too late, see? They got 
here after I left!” 

“Parrish, you’re mad!” 

But Parrish shoved him aside and raced 
for the tarmac. Turnbull stood for a mo- 


ment in the door of the hut and gazed 
after him. Then he looked down at the 
orders and picked them from the floor. He 
smiled. He grinned broadly. 

From across the ’drome a signal light shot 
forth and the lead plane taxied, roaring, onto 
the airdrome. Behind it the others waddled 
forth. Turnbull laughed excitedly. Then, 
his laugh vanishing in sudden consternation, 
he dashed out, waving his orders at the lead- 
ing plane. 

Parrish shoved his throttle home without 
waiting for the planes to form behind him, 
and Turnbull retreated as a dozen machines 
roared in broken formation at the wind. A 
great dust arose upon the field as the wings 
beat the upper air, and Turnbull was stand- 
ing in the settling cloud, watching the forma- 
tion sweep westward into the mist. He 
looked at the orders. -He saw the planes 
sweep about above the hangars and, ghostly, 
disappear. Turnbull laughed aloud... . 

And, in the dusk of the evening, Dorothy 
Weatherall waited for the news that one 
of her glittering officers would bring her. It 
was to be one of many nights of waiting. 
Weary, terrifying nights for that masterful 
lady who had put so many gallant soldiers 
through the jumps, who had played so lightly 
with the hearts of many men, had never 
considered the danger of losing her own. 

And in the dusk of the evening on a rough 
and pitted flying field, a group of tired pilots 
of Squadron Forty-seven gazed anxiously 
into the murky eastern sky. They, also, 
were waiting. 


qv MODERN COLLEGE ROOMS {from page 21} 


forever. So, in the decoration of American 
college quarters, let’s take our tip from the 
American girl, model 1930, and the American 
car—speedy, reliable companions, both of 
them, or I’m Joan Lowell’s ghost. 

All this seemingly aimless chatter has a 
direct bearing, and a most important one, on 
the spirit of modernism in college furnish- 
ing and decoration. - 

Today’s engineers are building railroads, 
bridges, machinery and airplanes, and amaz- 
ing research laboratories. On every side we 
see a tremendous headway in the technical 
field. Until a few years ago there had been 
almost a standstill in the development of 
new and modern forms of furniture and 
furnishings. We had been led to believe 
that furniture had to be motheaten and 
moldy to fit old college traditions. Near 
antiques from Grand Rapids and other fur- 
niture markets used to fill “frat” houses with 
machine made imitations of the great styles 
of a great past. College life in most of 
its expressions today is quite different 
from the life of the “good old days.” We 
have freed ourselves from respect for phony 
traditions. We are making traditions our 
slaves, not our masters. University men and 
girls lead in style-consciousness in wearing 
apparel, in motor cars, in furniture and 
decorative fabrics. Even in Ford cars we are 
today style-conscious. 

The days of furniture “with a past” are 
over. All up-to-date colleges are clamoring 
for modern furniture. But first it is well to 
conduct an examination and to find out just 
what modern furniture is. 

In discussing modern furniture, the most 
important thing is to establish an extremely 
clear understanding of the subject we are 
talking about. A story is told of two friends 
who met on the street. One was leaning on 
a cane and walking as though she were suf- 
fering from a severe backache. Her friend 
inquired whether she had been in an acci- 
dent. “No, my dear. Just modern furni- 
ture.” This is an example of what modern 
furniture should not be. 

If it does not copy in form or spirit de- 
signs of the past, furniture may be called 
“modern.” This does not mean that the 


artist of today should ignore the wealth of 
beauty handed down through generations. 
On the contrary, some of the finest modern 
creations are based on the knowledge of the 
past. Livability and comfort are the essential 
tests of all furniture, whether of the past 
or present. A table or a desk are as good 
as they are practical. A chair or sofa must 
spell comfort to be acceptable. Each piece 
of furniture must, first of all, fulfil the func- 
tion for which it was intended. This is 
especially true for colleges where life cannot 
be cluttered up with non-essentials. 

If modern college furniture answers the 
tests of comfort and livability, if each piece 
is chosen with direct reference to the pur- 
pose for which it is intended, it follows 


- inevitably that it will not be subject to the 


criticism of discomfort, a criticism heard so 
often from those who have chosen for their 
homes beautiful but unwieldy furniture of 
“period” design. 

Another outstanding characteristic of 
modern furniture is simplicity. Modern fur- 
niture differs from the Einstein theory. It is 
extremely simple. Designed by the artist for 
the comfort and the pleasure of the people of 
today, its form is determined by its purpose. 
A distinct tendency towards elimination of 
meaningless decorations and non-essentials is 
evident. The simplicity of modern decora- 
tive art is, however, restricted to its surface, 
and a plain shell might well conceal a very 
complex mechanism. The simple lines of 
an ocean liner give little clue to its intricate 
machinery. The modern automobile with its 
long, continuous streamline body design is 
very simple in decoration as compared with 
the elaborate coach design of past centuries. 
Simple lines are modern. They are useful to 
the eye and tend to cover up the complexity 
of the machine age. 

Instead of seeking inspiration in the ivy 
covered, red brick walls of the “inane” Nine- 
ties, the architect of modern colleges should 
seek inspiration in the spic-and-span “lab,” 
expressive of twentieth century efficiency. 
Most admirable to the modernist in the 
American university today are the research 
laboratories, so neat and well arranged, with 
tables and apparatus and clean-cut acces- 
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sories. All that is needed are the elements 
of comfort and style, and we would be well 
on the road toward the creation and devel- 
opment of a truly American college style in 
interior decoration, and it would be, I as- 
sure you, something to be proud of. 

In furniture making, simple effects often 
represent the height of skilled cabinet work. 
The outward simplicity as expressed in a 
plain surface does not at all imply that this 
effect is created by a simple process of con- 
struction. The simplicity of the best modern 
art is very often based on a geometrical 
or mathematical system. Simple lines please 
our eye, good mathematical or geometrical 
proportions satisfy our mind. 

To return for a moment to the inspiration 
the modernist gets from the American college 
girl, we cannot fail to recognize the im- 
portance, yes, the super-importance, of legs. 
Now legs are just as important in furniture 
as they are in people. And legs in modern 
furniture, like the legs of the modern girl, 
have made a declaration of independence. 
Here, as elsewhere, legs tell their own story, 
and how! 

Looking back in furniture history, we find 
the typical characteristic of most periods ex- 
pressed by the shape of the leg. In most 
period pieces the leg was carried only to 
the so-called “knee” of the piece. The fur- 
niture leg of today runs, if we may say so, 
straight through to the hip. It is an honest 
structural support and is being accentuated 
as such. Following today’s tendency of con- 
tinuous lines, we sometimes find the front 
leg of a chair running clear through into the 
arm. Often the back frame continues and 
joins the seat rail. Continuity of line is ac- 
centuated and the main lines of the con- 
struction are revealed instead of concealed. 

Emphasis of structure is another character- 
istic of today’s furniture. In this respect it 
is like the modern dress designer. The keen, 


. sharply cut angles of modern furniture design 


are the result of a revelation of structure and 
materials. They harmonize with the direct- 
ness, the frankness and the whole spirit of 
twentieth century life. The modern designer 
sees his furniture in three dimensions and 
attains beauty by his mastery of the relations 
of length, breadth and thickness. Many of 
his finest effects are the result of skilled 
manipulation of the relationship between 
these dimensions. He uses, for example, ex- 
tremely low modern chairs and tables, the 
comfortable width of settees, and contrasts 
these with the interesting height of his ‘“sky- 
scraper” bookcase. He has lowered the 
height of certain chairs from the ordinary 
standards set by tradition. Loose cushions 
have been substituted for the spring seats of 
upholstered chairs, and instead of the tufted 
and dirt catching upholstery of our grand- 
fathers, we have the attractive, flat surfaces 
and straight edges of comfortable arm chairs, 
which emphasize the beauty of the material 
with which they are covered. 

The continuity of line and the flat, un- 
broken surfaces both unite to emphasize the 
underlying structure, and all three combine 
to produce that appearance of outward sim- 
plicity which is the outstanding character- 
istic of contemporary furniture design. 

Considering the furniture for college rooms, 
a good deal of thought should be given to 
the materials. These may be roughly clas- 
sified as fellows: Wood, upholstery, metal, 
glass, wicker, reed and many others. For 
many centuries wood has been the most gen- 
erally utilized material for cabinet making; 
and for the time being, the majority of con- 
temporary designers still create in this lovely, 
plastic medium which lends itself so unhesi- 
tatingly to treatment or mistreatment by the 
machines, the tools or the hands of men. 

Durability is the first essential in all 
furniture designed for the rough and tumble 
uses of college life. Generations in universi- 
ties pass quickly and furniture must be 
chosen to withstand youthful carelessness. 


In some of the accompanying illustrations, 
I submit chairs of metal framework, especially 
designed for a fraternity house. They com- 
bine servicability, durability, comfort and 
picturesque beauty. They invite a lengthy 
and, let us hope, a truly philosophical dis- 
cussion of first things and last. 

Rarely has there existed a material posses- 
sing such inherent beauty that has been so 
misunderstood, misused and mistreated as 
common, every day wood. A plain, un- 
finished, flat surface of almost any kind of 
wood is. beautiful in itself, beautiful to the 
eyes, beautiful to the touch, beautiful even 
to the sense of smell. It has life in it—the 
life of the tree. Yet our Occidental culture 
seldom sings its songs in wood; the finest 
expression of wood that has been allowed 
to remain wood, I have found in Japan. 

To modern decorative art may be credited 
the rediscovery of the beauty of wood. But 
though the past and the present belong to 
wood, the future belongs to metal. If we 
may add a prophecy as to the development 
of American college style for the future, it 
would be that new materials will seek new 
expressions. Ours has been called “the age 
of electricity,’ “the chemical age,” “the age 
of alloys,” “the machine age,” etc., etc. 
Never has it been called the age of wood. 
It may be typical of our time that we are 
striving in almost every endeavor to replace 
wood with some other materials which we 
can control to a greater extent. Experience 
has taught us that wood will crack and warp, 
shrink and expand; and no matter how 
thoroughly seasoned and dried it may be, a 
certain amount of moisture will always be 
preserved and will eventually cause trouble. 

The all metal airplane is replacing wooden 
planes; steel cars are replacing wooden ones 
on our railroads; the modern automobile is 
built almost entirely of metal. The future 
in furniture making will see wood replaced 
with some other plastic material (not neces- 
sarily metal) which can be stamped or cast, 
and thus enable cheaper, more uniform pro- 
duction. - 

I look to American university men and 
women, certainly the best dressed, the most 
intelligent, and the leaders in artistic taste 
and social tact, to inaugurate the new era 
of honest decoration in club houses, frater- 
nity houses and sororities. But they must 
learn to distinguish the true modern spirit 
from the false. They must recognize that 
modernism cannot mean the replacing of one 
meaningless ornament with another, nor tọ 
substitute meaningless sharp angles for old- 
fashioned curves. The same spirit which 
prompts the engineer in his work should be 
adopted by the interior decorator. But the 
furniture of the future will be chosen in 
much the same manner as a motor car, just 
as each succeeding model of a car is more 
beautiful in its lines, more comfortable in its 
fittings, more perfect mechanically. 

So much for modern furniture. The 
problem confronting us today is the same 
old problem that has confronted every gen- 
eration throughout the ages. At all times 
there were three types of furniture: modern 
furniture, antiques and the old-fashioned fur- 
niture that nobody wanted but which people 
had. During each generation, the children 
took the furniture of their parents and 
grandparents and put it in the attic, only 
for some future generation to find heirlooms 
of the past in the same attic and bring 
them back into their parlor as priceless 
possessions. 

Modern furniture, to be generally accepted, 
has to mix in with the rest of the jungle. 
Our American homes at no time keep strict 
adherence to any one period. We like to mix 
our styles as we mix our cocktails. Modern 
college furniture to be a success, therefore, 
does not demand that fraternities junk every- 
thing they have. But we have to find fitting 
ways to make it harmonize with the house. 

The days when modernity was expressed 


1930 


in jazz symphonies are over and most con- 
temporary designers sing their songs in har- 
monious tones and simple words. Mere ec- 
centricity in the decoration of college homes 
is also a thing of the past. Dignity, dura- 
bility, simplicity, spaciousness and cleanliness 
—these are the things for every house com- 
mittee to remember and to emphasize. 

The world over, “America” stands for 
“modernism.” We are leading in automo- 
biles, transportation and mass production of 
every kind and of the highest standard, and 
there is no doubt in the writer’s mind that 
before long this country will lead the world 
in modern furniture, outstanding in excel- 
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operandi of acquiring smart cars. There are 
two methods, either of which is easy on the 
privy purse so far as initial cash outlay is 
concerned. 

Foreign cars are exceedingly hard to sell. 
I have a friend, for instance, who four years 
ago bought a Mercedes: a beautiful thing it 
was, of mahogany and red paint and whir- 
ring pleasant noises. He paid $10,000 for it. 
Today it is an ideal buy for Alfred Harris. 
It looks like a million, runs reasonably well 
for short distances and can be bought for the 
absurd sum of $500. That’s one way of get- 
ting snappy transportation. 

The other is to buy old American cars, like 
Locos, Pierce Arrows and such, whose old 
models, though built like Gibraltar, can be 
bought for a song. They still look smart, 
they run perfectly, many of them, but the 
modern trend is all to smallness and economy 
of operation. 

A few years ago I stayed with a friend 
who had one of these. It was a Pierce Arrow 
sedan with a Brewster body. It had gone 
twelve thousand miles. He paid $450 for it, 
drove it a year, used up three sets of tires, 
made six miles to a gallon and sold it for $50. 
That, for what it’s worth to you. 

While staying with this same friend, I 
learned the true worth of the Oriental as a 
servant for the Circus Set. No such home 
should be without one. This friend of mine 
had a bird named Okay, who used to double 
in brass. 

He would go downstairs in the morning. 
In the kitchen, we’d find a chef in a white 
coat and hat. Wed walk back through the 
living-room into the dining-room. A moment 
later a neat butler, done in black, would serve 
us breakfast. We’d finish eating, light a ciga- 
rette and walk out of the front door. There, 
drawn up at the gate, would be the car, with 
a trim, uniformed chauffeur sitting back of 
the wheel! 

Okay grew famous in the community that 
year. Some of Ned’s friends insisted it was 
all done with mirrors; others said he was 
twins. He had ability for a dozen other jobs, 
and I daresay if Ned had bought him the 
suits, he’d have acted as groom and cham- 
bermaid as well. 

It naturally occurs to one that with all this 
straining for money it might be nice if the 
women of the family got out and made some, 
since they don’t do any housework. It would 
be nice. Many of them could earn a con- 
siderable amount—many of them want to, 
but their husbands put their feet down hard 
on this idea. 

It is a curious thing, but true, that hus- 
bands who would really be helped a good deal 
by the extra money their wives could earn 
will hardly ever let them work so long as the 
money is needed. “As soon as their own in- 
comes swell to a point where it makes no 
difference, the bar is removed, the women 
often do go to work and sometimes rival 
their spouses in earning capacity. With some 
men, this is because of an absurd vanity (in 
some way mysteriously hooked up in their 
minds with old world chivalry); with others, 
it is because of a genuine belief that it would 
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lency of design and quality, in the perfection 
of comfort and suitability to college life. 
Like the motor car and the modern bath- 
room, America will give the world new fur- 
niture manufactured in mass production at 
a low price for the big public. Modern 
furniture will be another excellent example 
of the modern college spirit which is bound, 
eventually, to dominate our great country. 

The interior decoration and the archi- 
tectural design of all American college homes 
must give up its sentimental ogling of the 
pseudo-traditions of the past and must adapt 
itself to the inspiring, future-piercing spirit 
of the twentieth century. 


CIRGOUS SEF {from page 53} 


hurt them in business were it known that 
their wives worked because they couldn’t bring 
in enough bacon to keep them. This little 
gem of psychology is not confined to the 
younger generation of the Circus Set—it is 
catholic all over the world. 

Every so often a period of night sweating 
worry comes to these young people, a time 
when the grasshopper begins to feel the pinch 
of hunger because, unlike the ant, he had 
neglected to make provision for certain com- 
ing events. It is known in the Circus Set as 
the Day of Wreckoning. It comes when after 
months and months of Ponzied financing, 
during which groceries have been charged so 
the butcher could be paid, and meat has been 
charged so the dairy could be paid, and the 
Harrises have given expensive dinners at res- 
taurants where they had charge accounts, so 
they could return entertainments given for 
them by their friends. It comes when the 
over extension gets so great it is impossible 
to go on; when a ten dollar check will no 
longer satisfy a seventy dollar creditor, be- 
cause he is beginning to be afraid that if he 
waits until he’s paid voluntarily, he’ll be too 
old to enjoy the money. 

When this time comes, Alfred Harris does 
one of two things. He either stalls in some 
miraculous way, retrenching and pulling in his 
horns until some money accumulates, or he 
sits up and works nights until he makes the 
needed amount. It is here that we have the 
answer to what eventually becomes of the 
younger generation of the Circus Set. 

Many of them inherit from their parents 
the money that was originally responsible for 
their adapting the luxurious standard of liv- 
ing. All their lives they will live on it, neither 
getting ahead nor dropping behind. The 
others are more interesting. 

They have worked hard, these others, try- 
ing to break even. They have put a wealth 
of effort into their varied means of liveli- 
hood, because with them it was absolutely 
sink or swim. They have tried so hard to 
gather in the extra ten thousand a year to 
keep them from going bankrupt that they 
suddenly find that because of sheer effort 
spent, they have overshot and are making 
fifty where ten was needed! 

When this awakening comes to them, they 
generally realize a lot of other things as well, 
among them being the fact that food charged 
in an expensive restaurant tastes pretty sour 
when you have to pay for it three months 
later. So they go ona cash basis, buy a com- 
fortable estate somewhere in the country and 
settle down to training another younger gen- 
eration to be the Circus Set. 

Every now and then one of them will ad- 
mit to you, if it’s quite late at night and the 
champagne at his board has seemed unusually 
good, that “I swear, my boy, I wouldn’t be 
where I am today if I hadn’t had such a hell 
of a battle trying to make half as much as I 
spent twenty years ago.” 

The Alfred Harris pride that made them 
give that dinner party, even if the gas had 
been cut off, still lingers. But now it is a 
pride because of the harrowings and not in 
spite of them. 
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Scandalabra: Kay Brush mar- 
ried H. Charles Winans and took a 
European honeymoon last month. 
It’s Bobbie Winans, a grand per- 
son. They have a two story apart- 
ment on Fifty-seventh Street near 
the East River, one story of which 
is hers and one story of which is his, 
with a two story studio living-room 
which is mutual. And which, I might 
add, is almost a perfect arrangement. 
Watch for her next short story, com- 
ing soon.... Paul Frankl is the 
foremost exponent of modernism in 
the decorative arts here and abroad. 

Daphne McVicker says: “I 
was born without adequate protest in 
Ohio, grew to girlhood’s estate and 
attended Ohio University. Departed 
thence with some swell dance programs, a Phi Beta Kappa key, 
which I concealed in deep embarrassment, and an incipient hus- 
band. The latter took almost at once so that, as one of my friends 
said to me in awed rapture, ‘You never had to teach, did you, 
Daphne?’ As time went on a little stranger came to us, and I 
said worriedly, ‘This is getting serious. I always thought I’d 
like to write if I only had the time, but—’ So I did and con- 
trary to all the maxims sold my first story. Then more stories. 
More—one more—little stranger. And here, dear reader, we 
will let the curtain drop.” . . . Westbrook Pegler was the only 
sports writer wearing a derby in the press box of the recent 
world series. Our investigator was unable to learn if he chewed 
gum. His wife, Julia Pegler, appears frequently in these pages. 

Milton C. Work was very active in athletics while at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and also managed the football and 
baseball teams. While a junior there he captained the whist 
team, which represented his school in the first club match ever 
played in the history of the world, winning by a large margin. 
This was the beginning of duplicate whist. From 1887 to 1917, 
Mr. Work practiced law in Philadelphia. He has now given up 
all his classes in bridge instruction and gives his time entirely to 
writing and speaking engagements. As Chairman of the Bridge 
Laws Committees of the American Whist League and American 
Bridge League, he has drafted the Laws of Auction Bridge, 
Progressive and Pivot. He has been editor of the Auction 
Bridge Magazine since its inception. ... Laurie Erskine has 
acted, sold bonds, edited a newspaper, founded a school, written 
short stories and published a dozen books or so, but the oppor- 
tunity to do what he calls “really write” still seems to elude 
him. This he attributes to these facts: (1) that he never mar- 
ried and settled down; (2) that so many other things interest 
him more; (3) that his talents as a writer are greatly over- 
rated; and (4) that he’s too lazy. Somebody always agrees 
with at least one of these conclu- 
sions. ... George Grimes grew 
up in Omaha, taught Injuns in 
South Dakota for two years and 
went to the University of Nebraska. 
There he divided his time fairly 
evenly between the Phi Kappa Psi 
house, the Kappa Alpha Theta 
house, the Lincoln Daily Star and 
the Daily Nebraskan, of which he was the editor. 


Milton C. Work, a former 


Pennsylvania athlete. 


After war 
service abroad, he ran a small town daily in Nebraska, and now 
is assistant city editor of the Omaha World-Herald by day and 
literary editor by night, in order to provide food and shelter for 
a wife (the Theta) and for four young sons. 


Flag Waving: This is just a guess, but I’m willing to 
wager a pretty penny that J. P. Morgan gets a bigger bounce 
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out of being elected president of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion than he does in buying or selling a railroad or two some 
sunny morning. Although of late years Harvard has been con- 
sidered a “joke college,” as Gilbert Seldes has admitted in these 
columns, I wonder what school can boast of a more distin- 
guished list of graduates. And as the tendency grows to recog- 
nize the value of great investments in educational plants, Har- 
vard’s star will glow more and more brightly. 


Family Matters: I wonder how you readers like our new 
make-up, particularly the idea of grouping the humorous pages 
together. We sorta thought it made the magazine flow more 
smoothly and lie flatter on the brush, and now we want your 
comments. 

George Eggleston, California ’29, is our new college art editor. 
He was president of his fraternity, Kappa Alpha, a mem- 
ber of Skull and Keys, editor of the Pelican and junior crew 
manager. He drove the worst 
looking car ever seen on the 
Berkeley campus, and a fund 
is now being gathered by in- 
fluential alumni to place it in 
the college museum. We got 
tired of giving him prizes, so 
decided to let him in on the 
ground floor of this shell game, 
thus preventing him from taking the honors in the Campus 
Novel Contest. 

Les Gage, Wisconsin ’23, is our new sports editor, and a very 
swell person he is, too. As a brilliant All-Western forward on 
Wisconsin’s basketball team, and one of the highest scorers, he 
helped win two Western Conference championships and one sec- 
ond place. This was under direction of the Badger’s famous coach, 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell, who went on record as saying that 
Les Gage gave more than any athlete he had ever coached. It 
is still told how he got out of a hospital bed to play in a cham- 
pionship game. While an undergraduate, he was sports editor 
of the Daily Cardinal, and later editor of the Wisconsin Athletic 
Review and director of publicity for the university. His fra- 
ternities are Alpha Delta Phi, Sigma Delta Chi and Iron Cross. 
His work for this magazine carries him to colleges in every part 
of the United States. 


Over the Back Fence: It was four years or so ago that 
W. Thorton (ritzy for “Pete”) Martin left the University of 
Pennsylvania with a fairly good diploma and the remnants of 
an honest Southern accent that carried back to Virginny every 
soul who heard it. He came to College Humor as art editor. 
The Satevepost stole him away from us, and he is now an asso- 
ciate editor. This is the latest word from him: 

“Eric Pete Remartin, author of the deft satire-comedy- 
drama, All Quiet on the Western Front, was born in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Being a cagey lad, he foresaw the need of a book 
portraying the German army at work and play, so he signed up 
with Cincinnati at the opening of hostilities and has been with 
that club ever since, barring one or two trips to the minors. 
Mr. Remartin cares nothing for money, being one of those lads 
given mainly to communing with himself in the night watches, 
and the picture of Mr. Remartin signing up with Cecil B. De- 
Mille for a couple of million and the seraglio rights was not 
Mr. Remartin at all, but Mrs. Leslie Howard. He is Mrs. Les- 
lie Howard on Thursdays, and Mr. Lowell Sherman on Mondays 
and Fridays. College Humor is singularly fortunate in ob- 
taining Mr. Remartin’s latest word picture, since he finds little 
time for literary work these days, being busy as hell run- 


ning up and down 7) 


stairs with fresh nip- 
ples, and sweating 
over the furnace.” 


Costume Bag No. W-152. 


Entire bag and snake-chain 


haudle wrought with polished 24-karat gold finish, the 
gleaming Armor Mesh overlaid with a delicate Spanish 


lace design in black enamel. 


Silk-lined with pocket 


and mirror. Frame 5 inches wide. One of many 
smart models sold at $4. to $75. 


TOR O° THE LIST 
FOR HER CHRISTMAS 


Any time that “what-to-give-her” problem gets close to being a 
last-minute panic ...steady, m’boy, there’s always one sure way to 
glory! Give her another Whiting & Davis Costume Bag and pre- 
pare to bask in the radiance of a woman who is thoroughly delighted. 


“No interesting woman ever has too many Costume Bags,” said 
Paul Poiret when he was asked to name the sort of gift most sure 
to please. They’re ever-welcome because of their colorful beauty 
and the social rating they've gained through long intimacy with 
charming women... because of that precious quality of jeweler- 
craftsmanship which has always made each Whiting & Davis Cos- 
tume Bag a flattering and enviable possession. ‘They’re top o’ the 
list for Christmas givers—so shop early. 


WHITING & DAVIS COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Costume Bags — Makers of Costume Jewelry for Everyone 
Piainville (Norfolk County), Mass. In Canada: Sherbrooke. Quebec 


WHITING & DAVIS 
COSTUME BAGS 


MARR REG, US AMO 


For Gifts That Last Consult 


Your Jeweler 


Look for this trade-mark in 
miniature stamped on. the 
frame of every genuine 
Whiting £ Davis Costume 
Bag. It is the hall-mark 
of excellence and stands for 
morc than 50 years of cre- 
alive craflsmanship. 


Hand in Hand with Fashion! 


See them at Costume Jew- 
elry Departments—-made in 
four types of gold, silver and 
enameled mesh. 


Write to us for a free folder 
showing in colors the latest 
patterns inspired by the per- 
sonal designs of Paul Poiret. 


they know a good smoke.” 


Their judgment has made Camels the 


most popular cigaretie in the United 


States. 


Camel 


CIGARETTES 


“One thing you can say for the men— 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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